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INTRODUCTION. 



ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

Forty years ago the keener-sighted among the critics of 
the day recognised that a new poet had sounded a fresh 
if admittedly an unequal note in the music of English verse. 
To-day The Queen Mother and Rosamund are little read; 
partly, no doubt, because of the rarity of the slim volume 
which has so long been out of print. But within five years 
of its publication a common recognition agreed that English 
Poetry was enriched by a new and potent genius; a poet 
for whom one of the highest contemporary places was certain, 
and who might well prove to be of the few who do not pass 
with their period and vogue but are for time and literature. 
For in 1865 AtaUmta in Calydon was published. 

More than thirty-five years have passed since the appear- 
ance of this lyrical drama. It is a period wherein the mature 
genius of Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, Rossetti, Wil- 
liam Morris, gave royally to our literature: wherein the bril- 
liant later Victorian poetry flowered in unequalled fertility. 
Nothing of all this accomplishment better stands the test of 
time, change, and comparative criticism than Mr. Swinburne's 
early masterpiece. 

"New things, and never this best thing again; 
Seasons and song, but no song more like mine." 

That this masterpiece should be the work of youth, of a 
writer in his "twenties'', is a surprise to which we can never 
become accustomed. 

Few of our great writers, either in prose or verse, have 
been bom in London. Two notable instances, however, are 
those of Robert Browning and Algernon Charles SmivWrw^% 
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But whereas Browning was in all respects a Londoner and the 
child of Londoners, it was a mere chance that the younger 
poet was not bom in the North Country, in the Northumber- 
land of his people. In that North-Sea province the Swinbumes 
are an old-established family : even so far back as the time of 
Henry IIL one Sir William de Swinburne was a Northumbrian 
to be reckoned with. The name is probably one of the oldest of 
Northumbrian clan-names: unquestionably the Swinbumes of 
Swinburne belonged to the native noblesse. In the time of 
Edward II. the direct line ended with Adam de Swinburne: 
and after a lapse we hear of his kinsman, Sir William, but of 
Swinburne Castle no more. The family seat is now, as it has 
so long been, Capheaton Castle: there the present head of 
the family, Sir John Swinburne, resides: and there and in the 
neighbourhood, his cousin, Algernon Charles Swinburne, spent 
much of his boyhood. 

The poet's father, the late Admiral Charles Swinburne, was 
the second son of Sir John Edward Swinburne: he married 
Lady Henrietta Jane, daughter of the third Earl of Ashburn- 
ham: and their eldest child, bom in London on the 5th of 
April 1837, is the subject of the present memoir. As the Ash- 
bumham family is also of pre-Conquest days, Mr. Swinburne 
may certainly claim to be of the oldest blood in the country. 

Of the boyhood and early youth of Mr. Swinburne little is 
known, except to a limited circle of friends. Much of it was 
spent in an intimate, at times an impassioned communion with 
nature, and in particular the sensitive and imaginative boy 
was early subject to the spell of the wind and die sea, the 
two elemental forces which are echoed, reflected, and inter- 
preted throughout his poetry. Above all other poets of our 
country, or of any country, Swinburne is the poet of the sea. 
The sound and colour of the moving wave live in almost 
every poem he has given us ... . 

"The sea, that harbours in her heart sublime 
The supreme heart of music deep as time, 
And in her spirit strong 
The spirit of all imaginable song." * 

In his earliest prose writing — his impassioned rejoinder to 
the hostile outcry against Poems and Ballads — Mr. Swinburne 

* Loch Torridon. {Astrofhel)» 

* •*• •• •• 

* .• •• •»« 
** *• • « » * h 
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alludes to SappHo's poetic fragments as ^^akin to fire and air, 
being themselves 'all air and fire': other element there is none 
in them," Of his own work, it might well be said that the 
sound and beauty of the sea, the voice and prophesying of the 
wind, are the elemental and dominant forces. 

And since allusion to his prose writings has been made, 
let me give here a passage from the Essay on Wordsworth 
and Byron (Miscellanies) which might be written of his own 
achievement in poetry: — 

"The test of the highest poetry is that it eludes aU tests. Poetry 
in which there is no element at once perceptible and indefinable by 
any reader or hearer of any poetic instinct may have every other good 
quality ... it is not poetry — above all, it is not lyric poetry — of the 
first water. There must be something in the mere progress and 
resonance of the words, some secret in the very motion and cadence 
of the lines , inexplicable by the most sympathetic acuteness of criti- 
cism. Analysis may be able to explain how the colours of this flower 
of poetry are created and combined, but never by what process its 
odour is produced." 

For the poet — for every artist, but perhaps for the poet 
above all — there is no period so important, no education 
so vital and enduring, as the period between the merging of 
childhood into boyhood and the merging of boyhood into man- 
hood, as the education learned at first hand, in idle freedom, 
under the tutelage of the wind and the sim. In this early 
wisdom, the boy-poet (for he began to compose verse while 
yet a diild) learned deeply, and, as his work shows, un- 
forgetably. Possibly too it was during the long pony-rides of 
his boyhood in Northumberland that the young Swinburne 
first came to dwell upon the contrast between the character 
and fate of Queen Elizabeth of England and the character and 
fate of Queen Mary of Scotland: for in the little village of 
Cambo^ at the top of the mile-long ascent from WalUngton, 
the inn of the Two Queens had a swinging sign-board on 
whose south side was depicted the face of Elizabeth and on 
whose north "the proud eyes" of the Queen o' Scots. 

More, too, than from any tutor or "schooling" he learned 
from his modier much that was to influence him, and notably 
his love of Italy, its language, literature, and history* Shfi\k.^ , 
Keats, Byron, Landorj Browning, Swinbumei eacii ^\^«T;\tv^'\^ 
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SO much, have shown themselves at one in a common love; 
but none save the sixth knew and loved Italy and the Italian 
genius in boyhood. Lady Henrietta Ashburnham had been 
educated in Florence, and then and later spent much of her 
life there, and her love was doubtless the torch that lit the 
flame in her son's mind which reached to so great a height in 
Songs Before Simrise and the Songs of Two Nations, 

To William Bell Scott, had he been as capable with the brush 
and etching-needle as with the pen, every lover of our litera- 
ture would be indebted: for it is to him we owe the earliest 
but unfortunately grotesquely exaggerated portrait of Swin- 
burne as a young man, i.e. in i860, when he was twenty-two, 
and had just published his first book. Of this portrait Scott 
writes in his JSotes : 

"In i860, when his first drama was published, I painted a 
small portrait of him in oil, (afterwards etched). He used to 
come in and live with us in Newcastle, and when I was out or en- 
gaged he was to be seen lying before the fire with a mass of books 
surrotmding him like the ruins of a fortification, all of which he had 
read, and could quote or criticise correctly and acutely many years 
after. This portrait (of himself) used to arrest him long afterwards, 
when he visited me, as if it was new to him. He was delighted to 
find it had some resemblance to what he called his portrait in the 
National Gallery. This was the head of Galeazzo Malatesta in the 
picture of the Battle of Sant* Egidio by Uccello, which certainly was 
not merely the same type, but was at this time exceedingly like him.** 

A good portrait of the poet, and at the same time a beautiful 
painting, is the "head" by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, painted in the 
early sixties. Here, with some allowance for Rossetti's very in- 
dividual vision and method, is the best early likeness we have of 
the author oiAtakmta in GalydoUj after the remarkable portrait 
made about this time by G. F. Watts. It should be added that 
another excellent early likeness is in the stooping head of a 
picture by Rossetti now in the possession of Mr. Watts-Dunton. 
There is also a "hinted" portrait in Rossetti's well-known 
drawing of Mary Magdalene at the Door of Simon the Pharisee. 

From Eton Algernon Charles Swinburne went to Oxford. 
There is no published record of his career at Balliol. Rumour 
says that he was diligent in all intellectual efforts save those 
SonyentJonaMy required of him: a variation adds that despite 
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his familiarity with Greek and Latin he was " ploughed *' be- 
cause he failed in "Scripture": at anyrate he departed from 
Oxford without taking his degree. He left the University, how- 
ever, with the knowledge that he had powers beyond diose of 
other men, and that he had it in him to become a great poet: 
and he left it rich in the promise of life, for he had already 
made the intimate acquaintance of three men who were to 
be lifelong friends as well as rivals in genius, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti (who was then painting the frescoes on the walls of 
the "Union"), William Morris, and Edward Bume-Jones. 

The influence of these friendships is immistakable in the 
early work of Algernon Swinburne. It would have been im- 
possible for any imaginative and responsive nature not to be 
influenced by Rossetti, and it is to Rossetti above all others 
that the younger poet owed that turning towards essential 
romance in life and art which gave so rich a glow to the 
Poems and Ballads, In another phase of poetic thought and 
artistry, Morris exercised only a lesser, if perhaps a more im- 
mediate and obvious influence. It is as evident in Poems and 
BaUads, as that of Browning is in Bosamund, Something of 
the young poet's indebtedness to the young painter Burne* 
Jones may be inferred from the circumstance of the dedica- 
tion of the more famous volume, in stanzas not only of great 
beauty but of singular aptness • . . 

In a land of dear colours and stories, 

In a region of shadowless hours, 
Where earth has a garment of glories, 

And a murmur of musical flowers; 
In woods where the spring half uncovers 

The flush of her amorous face, 

By the waters that listen for lovers, 

For these is there place? 
» « * » » 

Though the world of yom* hands be more gracious 

And lovelier in lordship of things 
Clothed round by sweet art with the spacious 

Warm heaven of her imminent wings, 
Let them enter unfledged and nigh fainting 

For the love of old loves and lost times; 
And receive in your palace of painting 

This revel of rhymes. 
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From Oxford Algernon Swinburne went for a brief while to 
London, and then passed some time at his father's beautiful 
place in the Isle of Wight, East Dene near Bonchurch, on the 
seaward slope of St. Boniface Down. In Bonchurch grave- 
yard are the graves of the poet's father and mother : but for 
other reasons also East Dene and its lovely neighbourhood 
are sacred to Mr. Swinburne. Between Bonchurch and the 
Western side of Ventnor is one of the loveliest coast-tracts in 
England, and here the young poet spent many of his happiest 
days. A relative by marriage. Sir Henry Gordon (who had 
married Mr. Swinburne's aunt. Lady Mary Ashburnham) had a 
beautiful house and grounds on the Undercliff between 
St. Catherine's Point and Blackgang Chine: and here, and at 
East Dene, by the pine-shadowed rocky slopes and grassy 
hollows of that sunny, sea-washed region, many of the poems 
long so familiar to us were written. One of these, in flawless 
music, "The Forsaken Garden," was inspired by and written 
near Old Bonchurch. 

In the same year that he left Oxford Swinburne went 
abroad, to the Italy he already loved so well: and here he 
made a new memorable friendship. After Victor Hugo no 
contemporary had more of his reverence and admiration than 
Walter Savage Landor. His visit to the old poet at his villa 
on Fiesole was for the younger one of the chief events at the 
outset of his literary career: nor did he ever waver in the 
allegiance so signally expressed in the dedication of the first 
mature work of his genius, AtalarUa in Calydon, To this visit 
we owe the fine quatrains which will be foimd in this volume, 
with their significant lines, "the youngest to the oldest singer, 
that England bore." 

On his return to London Swinburne took his place as one 
of the most significant and fascinating personalities in what 
was by far the most interesting and original literary group then 
leagued by common sympathies and ideals. At Oxford his 
two chief friends had been Bume Jones and John Nichol: but 
now he saw little of the painter who was afterwards to be- 
come so famous, and Nichol had returned to Scotland, shortly 
to become the youngest University professor in the North. 
This remarkable man never fulfilled the rare promise of his 
Oxford days: for though he attained eminence both as a poet 
sncf criticj and as Professor of Literature at Glasgow had 
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from the first session of his long career a notable influence, 
he lacked just the something that differentiates the most bril- 
liant intellect from the creative imagination. But at Oxford 
it was conmionly believed that of the younger generation of 
that day no one was more likely to achieve fame than the 
brilliant young Scot, with his fiery " Berserker '* nature and 
his natural impulse of leadership. It was he who founded and 
edited a college magazine. Undergraduate Papers, now so ex- 
tremely rare that ordy a few copies are known to exist. Its 
literary value, however, has been grotesquely overrated. It 
is, of course, interesting to note that so early as in 1857 the 
future aiVLXhoT o{ Tristram of Lyonessevf as occupied, as a theme 
for his imagination, with the story of Queen Iseult: but in the 
twenty-five tercets which appeared under John Nicholas editor- 
ship there are at most oxily some half-dozen lines which 
reveal the poet, and these might as well have been written by 
Nichol or any other of the young men who at that time were 
imder the spell of the newcomers, Rossetti and Morris. Nor 
is more than a passing notice called for of Swinburne's first 
piece of imaginative prose — the short tale called "Dead Love^' 
which with a charmmg illustration by Lawless appeared in 
Once-A'Week in October 1862. This piece of quaint mediae- 
valism in the manner of William Morris's short stories of 
Arthurian Chivalry was afterwards reprinted in London in 
1864, but is now so rare that only three copies of the original 
edition are known to exist. 

But all this, with other minor " Undergraduate** contribu- 
tions, amounted to no more than the "cacoethes scribendi" 
of the ordinary literature-loving undergraduate. What is of 
interest is that before Swinburne left Oxford he had already 
begun to write verse with beauty, distinction, and the first 
unmistakable notes of a music that he has made his own. ^^The 
Queen Mother" and "Rosamund" are youthful productions, 
but in Chastelard we have the evidence of a genius as unique 
as potent. Mr. Swinburne has himself put on record (in his 
Notes on the character of Queen Mary) that he wrote Chaste- 
lard in the last year of his life as an undergraduate. 

On his return from Italy, full of enthusiasm for Landor and 
more than ever captivated by the spirit of freedom animating 
his heroes Mazzini, Aurelio Saffi, and Victor Hu^o^ S^vctovxrw^ 
settled mLpridoiu For a time he shared V\\S. 'ko^^^vCv "axy^ 
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George Meredith a house overlooking the Thames : though of 
one co-tenant he saw very little, for Mr. Meredith was seldom 
at Chatham House, and as for the other, his own habits and 
those of Rossetti differed so much that the two friends, though 
much in sympathy, had little actual communion. It was at 
this time that Rossetti painted the beautiful portrait to which 
allusion has already been made : and in the face of the young 
poet as delineated by his friend and compeer it is impossible 
to ignore the look of an exceptional individuality and of con- 
scious power. When this brief copartnery ended, the youngest 
of the three friends occupied rooms elsewhere in London ; in 
North Crescent, Great James Street for a considerable time, 
and later in Guildford Street; varying residence in town with 
occasional visits to Holmwood, near Reading (whither the 
family home, after the death of his father, had been moved), 
or to the East Coast, or to the shores of Normandy — where 
once (at Etretat) he had a narrow escape from drowning, hav- 
ing in one of his adventurous swims been caught in a danger- 
ous current and saved by some fishermen when almost at the 
last gasp — an event recorded in the poem entitled "Ex Voto'\ 

Through Bume Jones the young poet made another friend- 
ship, with G. F. Watts, afterwards to become so famous as a 
painter and then already accepted as a master: and to this 
we owe the best-known (and by some friends considered the 
most like) of all portraits of Swinburne. 

After the publication of Bothwdl in 1874 and ofEreehtheus 
m 1876 the poet's health gave way under the stress of his too 
strenuous life, and shortly after the publication of the second 
series of Poems cmd Ballads (1878) he decided to leave Lon- 
don and settle in some quiet region within reach of and yet 
sufficiently remote from the metropolis. Too shaken in health 
to undertake this alone, he was accompanied by his devoted 
friend, Mr. Theodore Watts, already the foremost literary 
critic of his day (Rossetti's "friend of firiends" — to introduce 
here, with adequate excuse I hope, the poet-painter's generous 
phrase concerning the man to whom of all others he certainly 
had most reason to be indebted), and in due time, imder his 
later-assumed surname of Watts-Dunton, to become so well- 
known as the author of the romance of Aylmn and as the 
poet of The Coming of Love. Mr. Watts fixed upon a house,, 
»7>t6 a lon£r garden, called "The Pines", on Putney Hill near 
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Wimbledon Common: and there, for the last twenty-two 
years, the two friends, each with a name so high in contem- 
porary letters, have contentedly lived. 

When Swinburne left Oxford all his friends knew that to 
no ordinary ambition he united powers of a kind which were to 
justify the faith of men like Rossetti and Morris. It was not till 
i860, when he was in his twenty-third year, however, that he 
published his first book, comprising the two dramas, "The 
Queen Mother" and " Rosamund '\ The book has long been 
out of print, and the author has never cared to reissue it. In 
both dramas there are continuous pages of fine rhetoric and 
many passages of time poetry, but Aere is also much of imma- 
turity both in conception and execution. The book deserved 
cordial recognition, for it was unquestionably remarkable as 
the work of so young a man. 

The Queen-Mother of the first play is Catherine de' Me- 
dici, and the scene of the tragedy is in Paris at the period of 
the Massacre of the Innocents. Possibly it was during his 
study of the history and personages of this time that the 
author became fascinated by the character and tragic fate of 
Mary Stuart: though as the idea of a play on the fate of 
Chastelard had occurred to him in early youth it is as pro- 
bable that the drama of the "Queen-Mother" was a later 
outgrowth. As it stands, "The Queen-Mother" is almost of 
the nature of a prelude to the great dramatic cycle of Mary 
Stuart to which Mr. Swinburne gave the best years of his 
early and middle manhood. 

The Queen-Mother and Bosamund was "affectionately in- 
scribed to Dante Gabriel Rossetti". I remember Rossetti's 
telling me what pleasure he had in this first book of his friend, 
and how George Meredith said to him impatiently "Wait till 
he mounts his own horse, and then you'll see how he'll ride — 
further than any of us foresees, PU be bound.'* 

Swinburne had already begun to feel dissatisfied with 
"falling into line" with Morris and Rossetti, and at no time 
was discipleship to Tennyson or Browning possible for him. 
A new departure, and in more directions than one, was 
silently being prepared, but it was not till 1865, when he was 
twenty-seven, that he published AtcUanta in Calydon and at 
once took his place as one of the foremost po^\s oi ^'b^vi- 
tarian a^e. But meanwhile he had also Ymtl^ii» ox Vsv.xXv^'^^ 
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intervening years wrote, some of the shorter poems which 
were afterwards to become so famous when issued in Poems 
and Ballads, Rossetti, Morris, Bume Jones and others had 
copies of several, and the rumour of their magical music got 
about, and the small English public that is curious about new 
beautiful things in the art of words began to speak of "this 
young poet Swinburne". Two of these pieces, for instance, 
**Laus Veneris'* and the "Hymn to Proserpine", were certainly 
written not later than 1862, for W. Bell Scott has given in a 
few vivid hnes a picture of the author in connection with these 
poems. About Christmas in 1862, he writes, he and his wife 
and a friend were going "to the wild sea-coast at Tyne- 
mouth", from Wallington, for a holiday, and were just about 
to start when "A« C. S, suddenly appeared, having posted 
from Morpeth early that morning." So the friends went to 
the then unfrequented Tynemouth sea-coast, and it was on 
the long dunes and sands by the sea that the young poet re- 
cited in his peculiar, chanting voice the sonoroUs "Hymn to 
Proserpine" and the not less musical quatrains of the "Laus 
Veneris" — "with the breaking waves running the whole length 
of the long, level sands towards CuUercoats, and sounding 
like far-off acclamations." 

So though no book succeeded the first volume of i860 
until the appearance of "Atalanta" in 1865, the poet had been 
at work upon three books which were to take a permanent 
place in English literature— ^a/an^a in Calydon, Chastelard, 
and Poems amd BaUads* 

Besides the short tale, "Dead Love", Swinburne published 
in 1864, but not under his name nor in a book for which he 
was responsible, a very strange poem or dramatic allegory, 
"The Pilgrimage of Pleasure". This was contributed to the 
fifth chapter of a friend's romance entitled The Children of the 
Chapel (where, also, are other fragmentary pieces by the 
same pen), but it has never been reprinted by the author. 
From reperusal of the copy before me I imagine "The Pil- 
grimage of Pleasure" to have been inspired by Calderon's 
Los EncarUos de la Culpa, or Fitzgerald's translation of it, but 
it might quite well be that the English poet had at that time 
never read Calderon either in the original or in translation. 
The persona are Pleasure, Youth, Life, Discretion, Gluttony, 
Vaj'n Delight^ Sapience and Death : and the metricsJ narrative 
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is correspondingly strange and unexpected. The style for the 
most part is archaic, the metrical invention peculiar and ef- 
fective. " Gluttony '* has a Rabelaisian exuberance which is 
enhanced by his gloating delight in old savoury names of 
'delicates and delights'. But as there is space for brief 
quotation only, the following will give some idea of the move- 
ment of this all but imknown poem of the master whose 
every collected line is familiar to his admirers. 

Youth. 
Away from me, thou Sapience, thou noddy, thou green fool! 
"What ween ye I be as a little child in school? 
Ye are as an old crone that mooneth by a fire, 
A bob with a chestnut is all thine heart's desire. 
I am in mine habit like to Bacchus the high god, 
I reck not a rush of thy rede nor of thy rod. 

Life. 
Bethink thee, good Youth, and take Sapience to thy wife, 
For but a little while hath a man delight of Life. 
I am as a flame that lighteth thee one hour; 
She hath fruit enow, I have hut a fleeting flower. 

* ♦ * 9K 

Youth. 
My sweet life and lady, my love and mine heart's lief, 
One kiss of your fair sweet mouth it slayeth all men's grief, 
One sight of your goodly eyes it bringeth all men ease. 

Gluttony. 
Ow, I would I had a manchet or a piece of cheese! 

Vain Delight. 
Lo, where lurketh a lurdan that is kinsman of mine; 
Ho, Gluttony, I wis ye are drunken without wine. 

Youth. 
"We have gone by many lands, and many glorious ways, 
And yet have we not found this Pleasure all these days. 
Sometimes a lightening all about her have we seen, 
A glittering of her garments among the fieldes green; 
Sometimes the waving of her hair that is right sweet, 
A lifting of her eyelids, or a shining of her feet, 
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Or either in sleeping or in walking have we heard 
A rustling of raiment or a whispering of a word, 
Or a noise of pleasant water running over a waste place, 
Yet have I not beheld her, nor known her very face." 

When in 1865 Swinburne published AtalarUa in Gcdydon he 
passed at once, as already said, to the front rank of living 
poets. In this superb achievement he revealed a mastery of 
metre unequalled since Shelley and Coleridge, and with a 
wider and surer range and more sustained power than shown 
even by the greatest of our lyrical poets. Dedicated to 
Landor, in lines of pure and beautiful Greek, the whole volume 
has that harmonious completeness which is part of its high 
destiny. It had a welcome which few works of enduring 
value receive at first, and though naturally the "general read- 
ing public'' did not care one way or the other, and but for 
the msistent talk and discussion concerning the new writer 
would have ignored the new masterpiece as it would ignore 
all other beautiful work if left to its own instinct, there were 
sufficient readers to give the book even from the publisher's 
standpoint an extraordinary success. No doubt this was in 
no small degree brought about by the emphatic and splendid 
eulogy of so influential a critic as Monckton Milnes, whose 
prompt article on "Atalanta" in the Edinbu/rgh Review had an 
effect at once far-reaching and immediate. 

When the Prometheus Unbound was given to English liter- 
ature it was realised by the few who then understood the new 
wealth of beauty, that the language had been proved a more 
wonderful instrument than even its masters had foreseen. 
Shelley, Keats, and Coleridge gave it that elasticity and 
grace which Tennyson carried to ultra-refinement and Swin- 
burne to imequalled metrical variety and beauty. But "Ata- 
lanta" stands as unique as does the "Prometheus." There 
is no music like it in English poetry. In variety of metrical 
invention it is unsurpassed in any language, and yet there is 
no sense of experimental effort, no sense of incongruity or 
strain, no sense of the fortuitous or hap-hazard. The music 
is as inevitable and natural as the song of thrush or night- 
ingale, and if as incalculable as the wind, owes not less than 
the wind to an imperative law. There is not a page of " Ata- 
lanta^^ that could be wished away. The blank verse is a 
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triumph in a language which had known the magic use of 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Milton and Shelley. The lyrical 
measures are Uke nothing that preceded them in English, 
and have never been approached by any later writer. Per- 
fect beauty in part is revealed as perfect beauty in the whole. 
In all that makes great poetry Atalanta in Calydon stands as 
perhaps the supreme instance in modem literature. 

It is, however, a mistake to say, as is often said, that this 
noble drama is a modem example of the Greek genius. 
Atalanta in Galydon is not a Greek drama, but a drama on a 
Greek theme by an English poet, inspired by love and know- 
ledge of the Sophoclean drama. Even in Erecktheus, which 
more closely follows the Sophoclean model, Swinburne is not 
a G^eek, but an English poet inspired by the Greek ideal 
and Greek beauty. Throughout all his work, from Rosamund 
to Locrine, from Ghastelard to the Tale of Balen^ he reveals 
himself to be as essentially English as Shakespeare or Milton. 
Many of his contemporaries have written on Greek themes in 
the Greek manner — as understood, or as feasible now, and in 
English — but with the possible exception of the one rare 
achievement of Leicester Warren (the late Lord De Tabley) 
not one has even approached the Greek originals upon which 
they have been modelled. Doubtless Walter Savage Landor 
was the last who could have achieved the all but impossible. 
Keats, for all his sunny paganism, was not a Greek: perhaps 
just because of this — for no stranger misconception exists 
than the idea that "sunny paganism" stands for the Greek 
mind. The Greek genius was the sanest the world has 
known; and sanity includes joyousness and "sunny paganism;" 
but it also includes the piercing vision which will not be baffled 
and the austere sadness which is the inevitable colour of 
thought. There is indeed much "paganism" in Atalanta in 
Galydon and Poems and Ballads, but it can hardly be called 
"sunny." The beautiful lines entitled "A Lamentation," 
given in this volume, more truly represent the spirit of sad 
world-wisdom and bitter weariness which animate Mr. Swin- 
burne's earlier work than the anything but sunny however de- 
bonair "revel of rhymes" on Faustine and Fragoletta, on 
Felise and Dolores. 

The tragic beauty of the legend of Althaea and her sow 
Meleager, of the scourge sent by Artemis aM oi ^e\\ft\w»\cw 
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of Atalanta, the hunting of the terrible boar of Calydon, and 
the untoward slaying of Toxeus andPlexippus by Meleager with 
the swift-following doom involved — all this is lifted from the 
vague beauty of dimly outlined legend into the actual beauty 
of rounded and complete, of harmonious and consummate art. 
Although Erechtheus was not written till ten years later (and 
published in 1876) it must always be considered along with 
Atalanta, Here we have the mature intellectual expression of 
that Hellenic enchantment of which the earlier drama was 
the mature rhythmic expression. To superb diction the poet 
unites an almost terrible force and passion. Here, too, the 
Choruses are magnificent, from that famous one which be- 
gins 

" Who shall put a bridle in the mourner's lips to chasten them " 

to the matchless Oreithyia chorus beginning 

** Out of the north wind grief came forth, 
And the shining of a sword out of the sea.*' 

And yet Erechtheus has never had, perhaps never can have, 
either the spell over the love or the spell over the imagina- 
tion exercised by its predecessor. Doubtless this is because 
of its remoteness from ordinary human emotion. The drama 
might have been written by an abstract intelligence, unin- 
fluenced by ordinary human claims and needs. Presumably 
the poet did not realise this, since he dedicated the tragedy 
to his mother: and it is more than probable that he ranks it 
higher, and considers it with more pleasure even, than Ata^ 
lanta. The music is so gravely noble, the construction and 
technical excellence so unsurpassable in kind, the poetry so 
alive with the flame of genius, that, for a few, Erechtheus will 
always have a place apart, an achievement on the remote 
heights of hterature. But, for most readers, it is too sur- 
charged with the terror of tiie irretrievable and the relentless, 
too given over to the cold, unappeasable pitilessness of the 
divine powers who do the will of fate : in it rises too loudly 
and insistently "the confluent surge of loud calamities'' of 
which Erechtheus speaks in that wonderful opening declama- 
tJpn who$Q dominant note is 
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"And what they will is more than our desire, 
And their desire is more than what we will. 
For no man's will and no desire of man's 
Shall stand as doth a god's wiU .... 

I do not think it is too much to say that since Sophocles no 
such fate-surcharged dramatic verse, on the Greek model 
and in the Greek tradition, has been written as, for example, 
the pages from where the Herald of Eumolpus enters with 

"Old men, grey borderers on the march of death" 
to the advent of the Athenian Messenger with 

"High things of strong-souled men that loved their land" 

after the close of the magnificent chorus beginning 

"Many loves of many a mood and many a kind 
Fill the life of man, and mould the secret mind . . ." 

I had selected for this volume the (surely in its kind un- 
equalled) battle description given by the Athenian Herald, 
beginning 

"I have no will to weave too fine or for, 
Oh queen, the weft of sweet with bitter speech. 
Bright words with darkling .... 

with its superb central image of two vast clashing waves — 

"and round its lords that met 
Paused all the reeling battle: two main waves 
Meeting, one hurled sheer from the sea-wall back 
That shocks it sideways, one right in from sea 
Charging, that full in ^ce takes at one blow 
That whole recoil and ruin .... 
Crest fronting crest hung, wave to wave rose poised. 
Then clashed, breaker to breaker; cloud with cloud 
In heaven, chariot with chariot closed on earth. 
One fourfold flash and thunder . . . ." 

and the speech of Praxithea beginning "I praise the gods for 
Athens," with the final noble sunset-calm of the words of 
Athena herself: but on reconsideration decided ^.^^Ivjx^X. ^€\x 
inclu5io77, mainly on the ground that BrecKtKcK^ \<o>3X.^ ^-Nj^'Sfex 
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as much by arbitrary brief excerpt as would Aialanta in 
CcUydon. 

AtcUanta appeared early in 1865. Before the year was out, 
Chastekxrd (which, as will be remembered, was written or 
at least begun in the author's last year as an undergraduate 
at Oxford) was also pubUshed, The two dramas are as dif- 
ferent as two works in dramatic form could be. The dif- 
ference is not, as often averred, between the work of the 
romanticist and that of the classicist The ** classicism" of 
Atalanta does not hide the ** romanticism" of the author. It 
was not an old-world Greek but a modem "romanticist" who 
wrote 

** When the hounds of Spring are on winter's traces, 

The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 

With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 
And the brown bright nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 
For the Thradan ships and the foreign faces, 

The tongueless vigQ and all the pain — " 

The difference lies in the choice of model: in the selection of 
the Shakespearian method and manner instead of the Sopho- 
clean method and manner. With the one the poet had a 
freer play for his unequalled metrical invention: with the other 
a more intimate and familiar method of development of his 
dramatic conception. 

There is no modem dramatic trilogy that in length, sus- 
tained power, and continuity of beauty can be compared 
with the trilogy of Mary of Scotland — Chastelard, JBothweU, and 
Mary Stuart Of these, the most difficult achievement is the 
third: the most sustained and powerful the second: the most 
beautiful, the first. Even if Swinburne had never written an- 
other line on the subject of Mary Stuart, Ghastdard would 
retain its place as one of the finest of modem poetic plays. 
Certainly it is not a masterpiece of the front rank hke Atalanta, 
but it is none the less a masterly achievement with a beauty 
beyond that of any dramatic poem by any of Mr. Swinburne's 
contemporaries. This tragedy of the love of the poet Chaste- 
lard for a woman who could not possibly be true to one man^ 
or true even to love, has an eternal significance. Chastelard 
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wins us by his datintless passion for the beautiful Queen 
o' Scots, his defiance of death and contempt for all else that 
life can offer if it does not offer the supreme passion, and by 
his heroism of lealty to a false love: Mary commands our 
reluctant allegiance by her exquisite womanhood, her beauty, 
her youth, her high destiny and our knowledge of her tragic 
fate; and that other impressive "secondary personage," Mary 
Beaton, compels our sorrowful and pitying love. Everything 
turns upon the truth and loyalty of one woman. But Chaste- 
lard is a poet, and reckless of life and all save love, and Mary 
is one of those women who lie by instinct and of necessity — 

*'I know her ways of loving, all of them: 
A sweet soft way the first is; afterward 
It bums and bites like fire; the end of that, 
Charred dust and eyelids bitten through with smoke." 

So Chastelard is heroically true to love and to his lover, and 
Mary for all her talk of truth and honour shows herself in her 
attitude towards the man to whom she has given her love 
both a coward and traitor. So intense is her self-sophistica- 
tion that she remains imable to realise her perfidy, and thus 
the last irony is added to the bitter tragi-comedy of her love- 
story. Even when, smitten by an unusual remorse, she ob- 
tains a reprieve to save the life of her lover, she remembers 
that her "fair name" might be further hurt if he should live, 
and so she comes ignobly to his cell to reclaim the reprieve, 
trusting to his loyalty of love even when he knows the full 
measure of her cowardice and falsehood. But Chastelard has 
known her far better than she could ever know him, and has 
aheady destroyed the document that was to give him freedom 
and Ufe. With one lover's kisses on her lips she turns to an- 
other, and then, and later when "true love" ended on the 
scaffold, and the usher cried "make way for my lord of Both- 
well next the queen," ** laughed graciously." It is the eternal 
comedy of the poet and his mistress. 

Bothwell is the longest play in the language. It is impos- 
sible for the stage, and is inevitably wearisome at times even 
as a drama for the mind. But it is wearisome only as life is 
wearisome, and has the same rhythmic swaying between the 
low levels and the high, the like monotonies and surprises, 
the like- littlenesses and tragical miscarriages. Otv\?3>\X^\*51sx^ 
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in this, that it is without either the broad humour whose 
exaggeration is farce or the refined humour whose smile is 
comedy. It is a masterpiece on a colossal scale, but has to 
share the fate of colossal masterpieces, and be read only by 
students and enthusiasts. In parts it contains some of Mr. 
Swinburne's finest dramatic writing. The trilogy covers, in 
its period of composition, nearly twenty years, for though 
Chastelard was not published till 1865, it was a text revise 
from an earlier version, written before Atalanta in Ccdydm.., 
BothweU appeared in 1874, and Mary Stuart in 1881. Afidct 
from the infinite beauty and charm of these plays considered 
as poetry, they have a deep interest as an historical interpre- 
tation, by a student profoundly versed in the complicated 
chronicles which deal with the problems of Scottish and Eng- 
lish history at the period in question: and a perhaps deeper 
and more abiding interest for the psychologist, in the evolu- 
tion of Mary's character, of her inward and outer life. 

The year after the publication of Chastelard saw the issue 
of Poems and Ballads. Many of the poems had been written 
some years earlier ("Faustine," for example, was printed in 
the Spectator in 1862, and, as we have already seen, "Laus 
Veneris '^ and the "Hymn to Proserpine" were in that year 
recited to a friend) : perhaps nearly all had been written when 
"Atalanta" appeared in 1865. In that year, the small literary 
public which "read" hailed Swinburne as a young poet of ex- 
traordinary promise and achievement: in 1866 the same public, 
or the major part, and the vast public beyond which followed 
as it ever follows any lead skilfully given to it, heaped anger 
and abuse upon the head of the brilliant offender against the 
conventionalities so dearly treasured. Where Swinburne had 
been welcomed he was now solemnly banned, when not 
metaphorically threatened with the doom of St. Stephen. No 
defence that has appeared has the convincing force of Mr. 
Swinburne's own famous defence. At this date, it seems 
enough to say that while the outcry was largely foolish where 
not hypocritical, and sometimes malicious where not foolish, 
there was enough basis to give hostility a definite ground to 
take up whence to proclaim anathema: and to add that for 
some pages, for some poems or parts of poems, the best thing 
would have been a remorseless blue-pencil. But it is com* 
monly overlooked that the defects calling for the blue pencil 
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were defects of immature judgment in art, not of "public 
morality." 

This is neither the time nor place for the reopening of 
a controversy unlikely to afford persuasion to the public 
of any time or conviction to the artist of any period. A 
gulf separates the mental world wherein a few minds think 
and act, and the mental world wherein the many alternate 
-etwe6n stagnation and a blind following. No controversies, 
'o arguments, no persuasions, can ever be but temporary 
I idges which the next generation will overflood and bear 
away. 

Nor can I enter here on a critical estimate of the Poems 
and Ballads and the Songs Before Sunrise. This volume is a 
selection from Mr. Swinburne's poetry, and the introduction 
to it is intended to serve another end than critical exposition. 
So for the present it must suffice to say that by common 
consent no volume of lyrical poetry such as Poems and Ballads 
has appeared in English, nor is like to appear again: that it 
has a music of its own absolutely unequalled and unap- 
proached: and that among much of a loveliness, novelty, and 
charm beyond belief for those who do not know the book, 
there are poems which only a proudly reckless youth would 
write and only a youthful judgment include. 

With the Poems and BaUads in 1866, and the Songs Before 
Sunrise five years later, Algernon Charles Swinburne took 
the place that no other poet had been worthy to occupy since 
Shelley's death. 

If one were to divide Mr. Swinburne's poetical career into 
two main periods, the first would end in 188 1, with the publica- 
tion of Mary Sttiart, This period would comprise (after the 
"prelude" of the two early and immature plays) Atalanta in 
Calydon and Urechtkeus, Poems and Ballads, the second series 
of Poems and Ballads (1878), Songs Before Sunrise, Songs of 
Two Nations, Songs of the Springtides, Studies in Song, and 
the great trilogy (1866 — 1881) of Chastda/rd, Bothwell, and Mary 
Stuart, 

The second period would comprise the part dramatic, part 
narrative, wholly lyrical Tristram ofLyonesse, one of the great 
works of the poet; the powerful drama of Marino Faliero; 
Locrine, so dramatic and moving; the modetxv b\il ^\«^\^ 
far from convinciii^ play The Sisters \ tiie if\ct.mtsc^^ N^\iv 
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fied Arthurian narrative. The Tale of Balen; and the recent 
Rosamond, Queen of the Lombards: with, for lyrical collections, 
the Century ofRoimdels, A Midsummer Holiday, the third series 
of Poems and BaUads, and Astrophel, one of Mr. Swinburne's 
finest books. 

The period, however, which ends with the close of tlie 
trilogy of Mary Stuart and with the most noble elegiac poem 
written since "Adonais'* will to many seem the great period. 
This much may certainly be granted, that if Mr. Swinburne 
had written no dramatic verse after the conclusion of the Mary 
trilogy and no lyrical verse after the ^^Ave aique vale^', which 
throws so splendid a glow over the second series of Poems 
and BaUads, his fame and place would be no less and no lower 
than they are to-day, and would, so far as contemporary judg- 
ment can foretell, stand assured against any change or chance 
of the literary fates. 

But it is still the indiscriminating vogue with the generaUty 
of reviewers to aver that there is nothing of the old magic in 
Mr. Swinburne's later poetry. I think it would be difficult to 
name any Uving poet whose work reveals more of essential 
poetry than is to be found in these later writings. This is not 
to compare one period with another, or one masterpiece and 
one gathering of song with another masterpiece and another 
gathering of song. If there are some who would say **we 
have *the real Swinburne' in Atalanta and Poems and Ballads/* 
there are others who would make the same affirmation of 
Tristram of Lycmesse and Astrophel or Studies in Song, Re- 
cently I saw it stated that we might look in vain for any later 
versely this poet which had any thought behind it or had any- 
thing of the old ** pantheistic fervour and spiritual absorption 
of *Hertha'." The statement was not, and is not, worth refu- 
tation, but one would like to know if the writer had read 
"The Nympholept", that splendid nature-poem which once 
and for all should do away with the like foolish misstate- 
ments. 

This beautiful and strangely ignored poem is included 
in the fourth section of ti^e present volume a section 
which should, I think, sufficiently meet the assertions of those 
readers and critics who aver that in his later period Mr. Swin- 
burne has lost his old secret and can interest still but no 
longer charm. Apart from the nobly ordered verse of "A 
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Njmipholcpt", what charm of music, simple and sweet, in 
**The Mill-Garden" and "A Haven", in "Heartsease Country" 
and "An Old Saying"!* 

It was impossible to give any adequate idea of the scope 
and beauty of AtcUanta in (My don by excerpts, nor could 
these, however carefully selected, not lose by severance from 
the context. For every reason it seemed imperative to give 
this masterpiece intact In the section which follows are 
given those poems from the Poems cmd Ballads and Songs 
Before Sunrise which are perhaps worthiest of the author's 
present fame rather than accordant with an earUer reputation. 
There remain many about whose inclusion the present editor 
hesitated long, and others which he would see with content in 
any other collection, and others which I think are perhaps 
best to be read only in the youthful voliune where they have 
their sole proper place. Such as it is, I hope the present 
selection will please those who love what is best and most 
enduring in the earlier lyrical work of Mr. Swinburne. 

In the second section are grouped some of those poems y, 
which reveal the author's lifelong passion for the sea — a pas- 
sion that might well be called adoration, and that has per- 
meated his poetry so widely and deeply that on almost every 
page of lyrical writing we smell the salt savour or hear the 
surge of the wave or the long sigh of many waters. Swin- 
burne is the one poet of the sea: the one poet to whom 
throughout his life the sea has been a passion and a dream, a 
bride and a comrade, the "wild brother" of humanity and the 
mirror of Fate, the beginning and the end, the image of life 
and the countenance of dea&. We feel to be wholly true of 
him that intense obsession, that pantheistic ecstacy, which 
lives in hnes such as 

"I shall sleep, and move with the moving ships, 
Change as the winds change, veer in the tide; 
My lips will feast on the foam of thy lips, 

I shall rise with thy rising, with thee subside." 

It would take careful count to say how many poems, long 
and short, end with flung spray and the cry of the sea- wind. 

* The beautiful little song "Love laid his sleepless head", tko^i:^ 
interpolated in this section, belongs to the eaiUet ipedod* 
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ErecUheus closes with *^the friendship and fame of the sea,'* 
and some such line (repeated in kind as it has been a hun- 
dred times) will, we may be sure, close the Songs Before Sunset 
when, in the fullness of time, Mr. Swinburne will give us that 
volume. This section of ocean-music rightly includes "On 
the Verge" and "By the North Sea'' (whose opening is among 
the unforgetable things of poetry) and ends with one of the 
poet's loveliest lyrics, "A Forsaken Garden" — which is, as it 
were, an echoing shell flung shoreward, with its whispers 
of the sea's secret — and with the incomparable ** Swimmer's 
Dream". 

I have grouped in the third section a few of those poems 
so eminently characteristic of the author — those which reveal 
his life-long homage to Victor Hugo, his love of children, his 
admiration of the old Scottish and Border ballads. With them 
are a song and a lovely fragment from Locrine: certain noble 
sonnets : and a poem as eminently characteristic of Mr. Swin- 
burne as any in this book — who is before all else English of 
the English in the worthiest acceptation of the phrase — 
"England: An Ode." 

At the close of the fourth section, to which allusion has 
already been made ... so fragrant with the perfume of 
Heartsease Coimtry, so luminous with the light of thought 
and dream in the long and beautiful poem which stands first 
. . . comes Ave Atque Vale — the poem which, if Destiny de- 
creed that Swinburne were to live by one poem only would 
doubtless generally be considered the supreme achievement. 
Here, surely, to quote the poet's own words, from one of his 
critical essays, here we have the translation of natural thought 
and feeling into the sovereign style, the eternal and universal 
dialect, of imaginative and passionate poetry. 

It is impossible in a volume of selections to give all that 
one would gladly give, or to gratify every individual choice as 
to what is most desirable. The aim should be a selection so 
far as possible adequately representative, but made with per- 
sonal judgment and preference. The method has obvious 
drawbacks, but permits a variety with unity otherwise im- 
practicable. Nor should it be forgotten that even when a 
selection such as this has been made, the exigencies of space 
almost inevitably demand still further rejections — as, for 
example, from this volume, the b^a\xX\i\i\ "^o^tsv "Sletia"^ re- 
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ected at the last moment because of its length; and that 
loble threnody inspired by the genius and memory of Marlowe, 
'In the Bay", rejected only because of the inclusion of a yet 
aobler elegiac poem, the unequalled "Ave Atque Vale". 

Perhaps most to be regretted is the exclusion of any excerpt 
Tom Songs of the Springtides. I understand that this is one of 
Lhe least known of Mr. Swinburne's writings. It ought to be 
Imown intimately to every lover of his poetry. Possibly more 
than any other of his books it affords, in glimpses, that 
direct autobiographical revelation which is rare in this poet's 
work. The three long lyrical compositions of which the 
volume consists are "Thalassius", "On the Cliffs", and "The 
Garden of Cymodoce". They contain some of Mr. Swin- 
burne's loveliest lines. Than the first there is no single 
poem more characteristic of the author, and for this and its 
autobiographical significance, it would but for its length have 
been given here. Behind the veil of "Thalassius" is the 
poetic self of the poet, as behind the veil of "Alastor" is the 
poetic self of Shelley. All the lines from "High things the 
high song taught him" are a true revelation of the author of 
Smgs Before Sunrise and of much else that falls into line with 
that famous volume echoing the voice of freedom, the cry of 
revolution. 

For sheer genius in the wedding of "sound and sense" what 
contemporary poet could have written the superb Bacchanalian 
passage, or that other of tempest: or who else could have 
written the lovely episode where the young Thalassius goes 
seaward, to the 

"Dense water-waUs and dear dusk waterways . . • 
The deep divine dark dayshine of the sea — " 

In the beautiful poem "On The Cliffs" the author dis- 
closeS} what every intimate reader of his work must have 
discerned, his passionate sympathy with Sappho. In "Ave 
atque Vale," and in the Latin and English poems to Catullus, 
and in " On The Clifls " he has himself revealed what lovers 
of his strange muse knew, that his poetic kindred are Sappho, 
Catullus, and Baudelaire — as again (in the frank and me- 
morable twenty-sixth stanza of "In The Bay") with Marlowe 
and Shelley: that though so different from each, in ^.OcLSfcN^- 
ment, whether )^nown fragmentarily or fuWy, Yi^ \s i)K\^^ \\x 
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spirit and genius to these masters of beauty. Much of the 
poem is bathed in a lovely light of "pale pure colour" 

"Too dim for green and luminous for grey," 

and it reads as though dreamed and written when 

"Between the moondawn and the sundown here 
The twilight hangs half starless . . . ." 

"The Garden of Cymodoce" is more obscure on first perusal. 
Through it moves an air of that ancient incommunicable sor- 
row which finds an echo in one of its lines, 

" The wail over the world of all that weep." 

From the present volume, then, much has been omitted 
that the editor hoped to include, apart from what rightiy 
or wrongly his judgment has not included. It has not 
been considered advisable to excerpt any of the splendid 
choruses or stately blank verse of Erechtheus : some even of 
the most generally admired poems in Poems and Ballads and 
Songs Before Simrise have been passed by: and, in the 
avoidance of scrappiness, nothing has been given of Chaste- 
lard or Bothwdl, of Marino Faliero or Tristram of Lyonesse, of 
the Songs of Two Nations or Songs of the Springtides. The 
omission of quotation from the Tragedies is hardly regrettable, 
for the obvious reason implied. But there are many poems in 
the three series of Poems and Ballads, in Songs Before Sunrise 
and Studies in Song, in a Century of Roundels, in A Midsummer 
Bbliday, in Astrophel, which some readers will miss with re- 
gret. Obviously the present selector must think his own 
choice to be, on the whole, and within the scrupulous limits 
of a small volume, adequately representative of Mr. Swinbiume's 
genius. But he does not affirm that it is the best collection 
that could be made, and if others think more highly of some 
poems that he has excluded than of many that he has in- 
cluded, he has only this to say .... why quarrel about the 
colour and fragrance of my nosegay — the garden is open to 
all: make your own nosegay: it also will have "the print and 
perfume of old passion," and there will at least be this cer- 
tainty, that much which is here gathered could not possibly 
be l^ft uncuUed. 

William Sharp. 
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THE PERSONS. 
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Chorus. 

ALTHiEA. 

Meleager. 
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Atalanta. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Althaea, daughter of Thcstius and Eurythemis, queen of Calydon, 
being with child of Meleager her first-bom son, dreamed that she 
brought forth a brand burning; and, upon his birth, came the three 
Fates and prophesied of him three things, namely these: that he 
should have great strength of his hands, and good fortune in this life, 
and that he should live no longer when the brand then in the fire 
were consumed: wherefore his mother plucked it forth, and kept it 
by her. And the child being a man grown sailed with Jason after 
the fleece of gold, and won himself great praise of all men living; 
and, when the tribes of the North and West made war -vrpoxi ffiAsJ^^^ 
Sftrf>/^ur/f^, A/a/a ft/a, \ 
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he fought against their army and scattered it. But Artemis, having 
at the first stirred up these tribes to war against CEneus king of 
Calydon, because he had offered sacrifice to all the gods saving her 
alone, but her he had forgotten to honour, was yet more wiath be- 
cause of the destruction of this army, and sent upon the land of 
Calydon a wild boar which slew many and wasted all their increase, 
but him could none slay, and many went against him and perished. 
Then were all the chief men of Greece gathered together, and among 
them Atalanta daughter of lasius the Arcadian, a virgin; for whose 
sake Artemis let slay the boar, seeing she favoured the maiden greatly; 
and Meleager having despatched it gave the spoil thereof to Atalanta, 
as one beyond measure enamoured of her; but the brethren of 
Althaea his mother, Toxeus and Plexippus, with such others as mis- 
liked that she only should bear off the praise whereas many had 
borne the labour, laid wait for her to take away her spoil; but 
Meleager fought against them, and slew them: whom when Althaea 
their sister beheld and knew to be slain of her son, she waxed for 
wrath and sorrow like as one mad, and, taking the brand whereby 
the meastu'e of her son*s life was meted to him , she cast it upon a 
fire; and with the wasting thereof his life likewise wasted away, that 
being brought back to his father's house he died in a brief space; and 
his mother also endured not long afler for very sorrow; and this was 
his end, and the end of that hunting. 



Chief Huni'Sman. 

Maiden, and mistxess of the months and stars 
Now folded in the flowerless fields of heaven, 
Goddess whom all gods love with threefold heart. 
Being treble in thy divided deity, 
A light for dead men and dark hours, a foot 
Swift on the hills as morning, and a hand 
To all things fierce and fleet that roar and range 
Mortal, with gentler shafts than snow or sleep; 
Hear now and help and lift no violent hand. 
But favourable and fair as thine eye's beam 
Hddeo m6 3bQvvn in heaven]; fo^: I all night 
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Amid the king's hounds and the hunting men 

Have wrought and worshipped toward thee; nor shall man 

See goodlier hounds or deadlier edge of spears; 

But for the end, that lies unreached at yet 

Between the hands and on the knees of gods. 

Oh fair-faced sun killing the stars and dews 

And dreams and desolation of the night! 

Rise up, shine, stretch thine hand out, with thy bow 

Touch the most dimmest height of trembling heaven. 

And bum and break the dark about thy ways. 

Shot through and through with arrows; let thine hair 

Lighten as flame above that flameless shell 

Which was the moon, and thine eyes fill the world 

And thy lips kindle with swifl beams; let earth 

Laugh, and the long sea fiery from thy feet 

Through all the roar and ripple of streaming springs 

And foam in reddening flakes and flying flowers 

Shaken from hands and blown from lips of n)niiphs 

Whose hair or breast divides the wandering wave 

With salt close tresses cleaving lock to lock. 

All gold, or shuddering and unfurrowed snow; 

And all the winds about thee with their wings, 

And fountain-heads of all the watered world; 

Each horn of Achelotis, and the green 

Euenus, wedded with the straitening sea. 

For in fair time thou comest; come also thou. 

Twin-bom with him, and virgin, Artemis, 

And give our spears their spoil, the wild boar's hide, 

Sent in thine anger against us fpr sin done 

And bloodless altars without wine or fire. 

Him now consume thou; for thy sacrifice 

With sanguine-shining steam divides the dawn, 

And one, the maiden rose of all thy luav^^, 
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Arcadian Atalanta, snowy-souled, 

Fair as the snow and footed as the wind, 

From Ladon and well-wooded Maenalus 

Over the firm hills and the fleeting sea 

Hast thou drawn hither, and many* an armM king, 

Heroes, the crown of men, like gods in fight. 

Moreover out of all the iEtolian land. 

From the full-flowered Lelantian pasturage 

To what of fruitful field the son of Zeus 

Won from the roaring river and labouring sea 

When the wild god shrank in his horn and fled 

And foamed and lessened through his wrathful fords^ 

Leaving clear lands that steamed with sudden sun, 

These virgins with the lightening of the day 

Bring thee fresh wreaths and their own sweeter hair, 

Luxurious locks and flower-like mixed with flowers, 

Clean offering, and chaste hymns; but me the time 

Divides from these things; whom do thou not less 

Help and give honour, and to mine hounds good speed. 

And edge to spears, and luck to each man's hand. 

Chorus. 

When the hounds of spring are on winter's traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 

Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces. 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain. 

Come with bows bent and with emptying of quivers, 
Maiden most perfect^ lady of light, 
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With a noise of winds and many rivers, 
With a clamour of waters, and with might; 

Bind on thy sandals, Oh thou most fleet. 

Over the splendour and speed of thy feet; 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers. 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night 

Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees, and cling? 

Oh that man's heart were as fire and could spring to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring! 

For the stars and the winds are unto her 

As raiment, as songs of the harp-player; 

For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her. 
And the southwest-wind and the west-wind sing. 

For winter's rains and ruins are over. 

And all the season of snoyvs and sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover. 

The light that loses, the night that wins; 
And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten. 
And in green underwood and cover 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 

The full streams feed on flower of rushes. 

Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot. 
The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 

From leaf to flower and flower to fruit; 
And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 
And thtf oat is heard above the lyre. 
And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 

The ch^^tDut-husk at the chestuut-xool. 
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And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 

Fleeter oi foot than the fleet-foot kid, 
Follows with dancing and fills with delight 

The Maenad and the Bassarid; 
And soft as lips that laugh and hide 
The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 
And screen from seeing and leave in sight 

The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 

The ivy falls with the Bacchanal's hair 

Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes; 
The wild vine sUpping down leaves bare 

Her bright breast shortening into sighs; 
The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, 
But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 

The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 

Althaea. 
What do ye singing? what is this ye sing? 

Chorus. 
Flowers bring we, and pure lips that please the gods, 
And raiment meet for service: lest the day 
Turn sharp with all its honey in our lips. 

Alth/ea. 
Night, a black hound, follows the white fawn day, 
Swifter than dreams the white flown feet of sleep; 
Will ye pray back the night with any prayers? 
And though the spring put back a little while 
Winter, and snows that plague all men for sin, 
And the iron time of cursing, yet I know 
Spring shall be ruined with the rain, and storm 
Eat up like fire the ashen autumn days. 
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I marvd what men do with prayers awake 
Who dream and die with dreaming; any god, 
Yea the least god of all things called divine, 
Is more than sleep and waking; yet we say. 
Perchance by praying a man shall match his god. 
For if sleep have no mercy, and man's dreams 
Bite to the blood and bum into the bone, 
What shall this man do waking? By the gods, 
He shall not pray to dream sweet things to-night, 
Having dreamt once more bitter things than death. 

Chorus. 
Queen, but what is it that hath burnt thine heart? 
For thy speech flickers like a blown-out flame. 

Altilea. 
Look, ye say well, and know not what ye say; 
For all my sleep is turned into a fire, 
And all my dreams to stufl* that kindles it. 

Chorus. 
Yet one doth well being patient of the gods. 

Althmea. 
Yea, lest they smite us with some four-foot plague. 

Chorus. 
But when time spreads find out some herb for it. 

Altim;a. 
And with their healing herbs infect our blood. 

Chorus. 
What ails thee to be jealous of their ways? 

Alumla. 
What if they give us poisonous drinks for wine? 

Chorus. 
They have their will; much talking mends it not. 

Altelea. 
And ga)] for milk, aiid cursing for a prayer"? 
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Chorus. 
Have they not given life, and the end of life? 

ALTHiEA. 

Lo, where they heal, they help not; thus they do, 
They mock us with a little piteousness, 
And we say prayers, and weep; but at the last, 
Sparing awhile, they smite and spare no whit. 

Chorus. 
Small praise man gets dispraising the high gods: 
What have they done that thou dishonourest them? 

ALTHiEA. 

First Artemis for all this harried land 

I praise not, and for wasting of the boar 

That mars with tooth and tusk and fiery feet 

Green pasturage and the grace of standing corn 

And meadow and marsh with springs and unblown leaves, 

Flocks and swift herds and all that bite sweet grass, 

I praise her not; what things are these to praise? 

Chorus. 
But when the king did sacrifice, and gave 
Each god fair dues of wheat and blood and wine, 
Her not with bloodshed nor burnt-offering 
Revered he, nor with salt or cloven cake; 
Wherefore being wroth she plagued the land; but now 
Takes off from us fate and her heavy things. 
Which deed of these twain were not good to praise? 
For a just deed looks always either way 
With blameless eyes, and mercy is no fault. 

ALTHiEA. 

Yea, but a curse she hath sent above all these 
To hurt us where she healed us; and hath lit 
Fire where the old fire went out, and where the wind 
Slackened, hath blown on us with deadlier air. 
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Chorus. 
What storm is this that tightens all our sail? 

Altkmea. 
Love, a thwart sea-wind full of rain and foam. 

Chorus. 
Whence blown, and born under what stormier star? 

ALTHiEA. 

Southward across Euenus from the sea. 

Chorus. 
Thy speech turns toward Arcadia like blown wind. 

ALTHiEA. 

Sharp as the north sets when the snows are out. 

Chorus. 
Nay, for this maiden hath no touch of love. 

Althaea. 
I would she had sought in some cold gulf of sea 
Love, or in dens where strange beasts lurk, or fire. 
Or snows on the extreme hills, or iron land 
Where no spring is; I would she had sought therein 
And found, or ever love had found her here. 

Chorus. 
She is holier than all holy days or things. 
The sprinkled water or fume of perfect fire ; 
Chaste, dedicated to pure prayers, and filled 
With higher thoughts than heaven; a maiden clean. 
Pure iron, fashioned for a sword; and man 
She loves not; what should one such do with love? 

Althaea. 
Look you, I speak not as one light of wit, 
But as a queen speaks, being heart-vexed; for oft 
I hear my brothers wrangling in mid hall, 
And am not moved; and my son chiding them, 
And these things nowise move me, but 1 Vtvo^ 
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Fcx)lish and wise men must be to the end, 
And feed myself with patience; but this most, 
This moves me, that for wise men as for fools 
Love is one thing, an evil thing, and turns 
Choice words and wisdom into fire and air. 
And in the end shall no joy come, but grief, 
Sharp words and souPs division and fresh tears 
Flower-wise upon the old root of tears brought forth, 
Fruit- wise upon the old flower of tears sprung up, 
Pitiful sighs, and much regrafted pain. 
These things are in my presage, and myself 
Am part of them and know not; but in dreams 
The gods are heavy on me, and all the fates 
Shed fire across my eyelids mixed with night. 
And burn me blind, and disilluminate 
My sense of seeing, and my perspicuous soul 
Darken with vision; seeing I see not, hear 
And hearing am not holpen, but mine eyes 
Stain many tender broideries in the bed 
Drawn up about my face that I may weep 
And the king wake not; and my brows and lips 
Tremble and sob in sleeping, like swifl flames 
That tremble, or water when it sobs with heat 
Kindled from imder; and my tears fill my breast 
And speck the fair dyed pillows round the king 
With barren showers and Salter than the sea. 
Such dreams divide me dreaming; for long since 
I dreamed that out of this my womb had sprung 
Fire and a firebrand; this was ere my son, 
Meleager, a goodly flower in fields of fight, 
Felt the light touch him coming forth, and wailed 
Childlike; but yet he was not; and in time 
1 hare h'my and my heart was great; for yet 
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So royally was never strong man born, 

Nor queen so nobly bore as noble a thing 

As this my son was: such a birth God sent 

And such a grace to bear it Then came in 

Three weaving women, and span each a thread, 

Saying This for strength and That for luck, and one 

Saying Till the brand upon the hearth burn down, 

So long shall this man see good days and live. 

And I with gathered raiment from the bed 

Sprang, and drew forth the brand, and cast on it 

Water, and trod the flame bare-foot, and crushed 

With naked hand spark beaten out of spark 

And blew against and quenched it; for I said. 

These are the most high Fates that dwell with us, 

And we find favour a little in their sight, 

A little, and more we miss of, and much time 

Foils us; howbeit they have pitied me. Oh son. 

And thee most piteous, thee a tenderer thing 

Than any flower of fleshly seed alive. 

Wherefore I kissed and hid him with my hands. 

And covered under arms and hair, and wept. 

And feared to touch him with my tears, and laughed; 

So light a thing was this man, grown so great 

Men cast their heads back, seeing against the sun 

Blaze the armed man carven on his shield, and hear 

The laughter of little bells along the brace 

Ring, as birds singing or flutes blown, and watch. 

High up, the cloven shadow of either plume 

Divide the bright light of the brass, and make 

His helmet as a windy and wintering moon 

Seen through blown cloud and plumelike drift, when ships 

Drive, and men strive with all the sea, and oars 

Break, and the beaks dip under, drinking dea\h\ 
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Yet was he then but a span long, and moaned 

With inarticulate mouth inseparate words, 

And with blind lips and fingers wrung my breast 

Hard, and thrust out with foolish hands and feet, 

Murmuring; but those grey women with boimd hair 

Who fright the gods frighted not him; he laughed 

Seeing them, and pushed out hands to feel and haul 

Distaff and thread, intangible; but they 

Passed, and I hid the brand, and in my heart 

Laughed likewise, having all my will of heaven. 

But now I know not if to left or right 

The gods have drawn us hither; for again 

I dreamt, and saw the black brand burst on fire 

As a branch bursts in flower, and saw the flame 

Fade flower-wise, and Death came and with dry lips 

Blew the charred ash into my breast; and Love 

Trampled the ember and crushed it with swift feet 

This I have also at heart; that not for me. 

Not for me only or son of mine. Oh girls. 

The gods have wrought life, and desire of life, 

Heart's love and heart's division; but for all 

There shines one sun and one wind blows till night. 

And when night comes the wind sinks and the sun, 

And there is no light after, and no storm. 

But sleep and much forgetfulness of things. 

In such wise I gat knowledge of the gods 

Years hence, and heard high sayings of one most wise, 

Eurythemis my mother, who beheld 

With eyes alive and spake with lips of these 

As one on earth disfleshed and disallied 

From breath or blood corruptible; such gifts 

Time gave her, and an equal soul to these 

And egual face to all things; th,]us she said. 
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But whatsoever intolerable or glad 

The swift hours weave and unweave, I go hence 

Full of mine own soul, perfect of myself, 

Toward mine and me sufficient; and what chance 

The gods cast lots for and shake out on us. 

That shall we take, and that much bear withal. 

And now, before these gather to the hunt, 

I will go arm my son and bring him forth. 

Lest love or some man's anger work him harm. 

Chorus. 

Before the beginning of years 

There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears; 

Grief, with a glass that ran; 
Pleasure, with pain for leaven; 

Summer, with flowers that fell; 
Remembrance fallen from heaven, 

And madness risen from hell; 
Strength without hands to smite; 

Love that endures for a breath; 
Night, the shadow of light. 

And life, the shadow of death. 

And the high gods took in hand 

Fire, and the falling of tears. 
And a measure of sliding sand 

From under the feet of the years; 
And froth and drift of the sea; 

And dust of the labouring earth; 
And bodies of things to be 
. Jd the houses of death and o£ UxVY^v 
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And wrought with weeping and laughter, 

And fashioned with loathing and love, 
With life before and after 

And death beneath and above, 
For a day and a night and a morrow, 

That his strength might endure for a span 
With travail and heavy sorrow. 

The holy spirit of man. 

From the winds of the north and the south 

They gathered as unto strife; 
They breathed upon his mouth, 

They filled his body with life; 
Eyesight and speech they wrought 

For the veils of the soul therein, 
A time for labour and thought, 

A time to serve and to sin; 
They gave him light in his ways, 

And love, and a space for delight, 
And beauty and length of days, 

And night, and sleep in the night. 
His speech is a burning fire; 

With his lips he travaileth; 
In his heart is a blind desire, 

In his eyes foreknowledge of death; 
He weaves, and is clothed with derision; 

Sows, and he shall not reap; 
His life is a watch or a vision 

Between a sleep and a sleep. 

Meleager. 
Oh sweet new heaven and air wthout a star. 
Fair day, be fair and welcome, as to men 
With deed$ tg do and praise to pluck from tUee. 
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Come forth a child, bom with clear sound and light, 
With laughter and swift limbs and prosperous looks; 
That this great hunt with heroes for the hounds 
May leave tliee memorable and us well sped. 

Althjea. 
Son, first I praise thy prayer, then bid thee speed; 
But the gods hear men's hands before their lips, 
And heed beyond all crying and sacrifice 
Light of things done and noise of labouring men. 
But thou, being armed and perfect for the deed, 
Abide; for like rain-flakes in a wind they grow, 
The men thy fellows, and the choice of the world. 
Bound to root out the tuskM plague, and leave 
Thanks and safe days and peace in Calydon. 

Mei^ager. 
For the whole dty and all the low-l)dng land 
Flames, and the soft air sounds with them that come; 
The gods give all these fruit of all their works. 

Althaea. 
Set thine eye thither and fix thy spirit and say 
Whom there thou knowest; for sharp mixed shadow and wind 
Blown up between the morning and the mist, 
With steam of steeds and flash of bridle or wheel. 
And fire, and parcels of the broken dawn. 
And dust divided by hard light, and spears 
That shine and shift as the edge of wild beasts* eyes, 
Smite upon mine; so fiery their blind edge 
Bums, and bright points break up and baffle day, 

Meleager. 
The first, for many I know not, being far off, 
Peleus the Larissaean, couched with whom 
Sleeps the white sea-bred wife and silver-shod, 
Fair as £ed foam, a goddess; and their son 
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Most swift and splendid of men's children born, 
Most like a god, full of the future fame. 

Althjea, 
Who are these shining like one sundered star? 

Meleager. 
Thy sister's sons, a double flower of men. 

Altilea. 
Oh sweetest kin to me in all the world, 
Oh twin-born blood of Leda, gracious heads 
Like kindled hghts in untempestuous heaven. 
Fair flower-like stars on the iron foam of fight, 
With what glad heart and kindliness of soul. 
Even to the staining of both eyes with tears 
And kindling of warm eyelids with desire, 
A great way off" I greet you, and rejoice 
Seeing you so fair, and moulded Hke as gods^ 
Far off" ye come, and least in years of these, 
But lordliest, but worth love to look upon. 

Meleager. 
Even such (for sailing hither I saw far hence, 
And where Eurotas hollows his moist rock 
Nigh Sparta with a strenuous-hearted stream) 
Even such I saw their sisters; one swan-white, 
The little Helen, and less fair than she 
Fair Clytaemnestra, grave as pasturing fawns 
Who feed and fear some arrow; but at whiles. 
As one smitten with love or wrung with joy, 
She laughs and lightens with her eyes, and then 
Weeps; whereat Helen, having laughed, weeps too, 
And the other chides her, and she being chid speaks nought^ 
But cheeks and lips and eyelids kisses her. 
Laughing; so fare they, as in their bloomless bud 
And full of unbiown life, the blood of gods. 
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ALTHiEA. 

Sweet days befall them and good loves and lords, 
And tender and temperate honours of the hearth, 
Peace, and a perfect life and blameless bed. 
But who shows next an eagle wrought in gold, 
That flames and beats broad wings against the sun 
And with void mouth gapes after emptier prey? 

Meleager. 
Know by that sign the reign of Telamon 
Between the fierce mouths of the encountering brine 
On the strait reefs of twice-washed Salamis. 

Althaea. 
For like one great of hand he bears himself, 
Vine-chapleted, with savours of the sea, 
Glittering as wine and moving as a wave. 
But who girt round there roughly follows him? 

Meleager. 
Ancseus, great of hand, an iron bulk, 
Two-edged for fight as the axe against his arm. 
Who drives against the surge of stormy spears 
Full-sailed; him Cepheus follows, his twin-born, 
Chief name next his of all Arcadian men. 

Althaea. 
Praise be with men abroad; chaste lives with us, 
Home-keeping days and household reverences. 

Meleager. 
Next by the left unsandalled foot know thou 
The sail and oar of this -^tolian land, 
Thy brethren, Toxeus and the violent-souled 
Plexippus, over-swift with hand and tongue; 
For hands are fruitful, but the ignorant mouth 
Blows and corrupts their work with barren breath. 

Swinburne, Aialau/a, ^ 
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Althaea. 
Speech too bears fruit, being worthy; and air blows down 
Things poisonous, and high-seated violences, 
And with charmed words and songs have men put out 
Wild evil, and the fire of t)a'annies. 

Meleager. 
Yea, all things have they, save the gods and love. 

ALTHiEA. 

Love thou the law and cleave to things ordained. 

Meleager. 
Law lives upon their lips whom these applaud, 

ALTHiEA. 

How sayest thou these? what god applauds new things? 

Meleager. 
Zeus, who hath fear and custom under foot 

Altilea. 
But loves not laws thrown down and lives awry, 

Meleager. 
Yet is not less himself than his own law. 

Altelea. 
Nor shifts and shuffles old things up and down. 

Meleager. 
But what he will remoulds and discreates. 

Altilea. 
Much, but not this, that each thing live its life. 

Meleager. 
Nor only live, but lighten and lift up higher. 

Altilea. 
Pride breaks itself, and too much gained is gone. 

Meleager. 
Things gained are gone, but great things done endure. 
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Alth^a. 
Child, if a man serve law through all his life 
And with his whole heart worship, him all gods 
Praise; but who loves it only with his lips, 
And not in heart and deed desiring it 
Hides a perverse will with obsequious words, 
Him heaven infatuates and his twin-born fate 
Tracks, and gains on him, scenting sins far off. 
And the swift hounds of violent death devour. 
Be man at one with equal-minded gods, 
So shall he prosper; not through laws torn up. 
Violated rule and a new face of things. 
A woman armed makes war upon herself, 
Unwomanlike, and treads down use and wont 
And the sweet common honour that she hath, 
Love, and the cry of children, and the hand 
Trothplight and mutual mouth of marriages. 
This doth she, being unloved; whom if one love, 
Not fire nor iron and the wide-mouthed wars 
Are deadher than her lips or braided hair. 
For of the one comes poison, and a curse 
Falls firom the other and burns the lives of men. 
But thou, son, be not filled with evil dreams. 
Nor with desire of these things; for with time 
Blind love bums out; but if one feed it full 
Till some discolouring stain dyes all his life, 
He shall keep nothing praiseworthy, nor die 
The sweet wise death of old men honourable, 
Who have lived out all the length of all their years 
Blameless, and seen well-pleased the face of gods, 
And without shame and without fear have wrought 
Things memorable, and while their days held om\. 
Id sight of all men and the sun's great light 
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Have gat them glory and given of their own praise 
To the earth that bare them and the day that bred, 
Home friends and far-off hospitalities, 
And filled with gracious and memorial fame 
Lands loved of summer or washed by violent seas, 
Towns populous and many unfooted ways, 
And alien lips and native with their own. 
But when white age and venerable death 
Mow down the strength and life within their limbs. 
Drain out the blood and darken their clear eyes, 
Immortal honour is on them, having past 
Through splendid life and death desirable 
To the clear seat and remote throne of souls, 
Lands indiscoverable in the unheard-of west, 
Round which the strong stream of a sacred sea 
Rolls without wind for ever, and the snow 
There shows not her white wings and windy feet. 
Nor thunder nor swift rain saith anything, 
Nor the sun burns, but all things rest and thrive; 
And these, filled full of days, divine and dead. 
Sages and smgers fiery from the god. 
And such as loved their land and all things good 
And, best beloved of best men, liberty. 
Free lives and lips, free hands of men free-born, 
And whatsoever on earth was honourable 
And whosoever of all the ephemeral seed. 
Live there a life no liker to the gods 
But nearer than their life of terrene days. 
Love thou such life, and look for such a death. 
But from the light and fiery dreams of love 
Spring heavy sorrows and a sleepless life. 
Visions not dreams, whose lids no charm shall close. 
Nor song assuage them waking; and swift death 
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Crushes with sterile feet the unripening ear, 

Treads out the timeless vintage; whom do thou 

Eschewing embrace the luck of this thy life, 

Not without honour; and it shall bear to thee 

Such fruit as men reap from spent hours and wear, 

Few men, but happy; of whom be thou, Oh son, 

Happiest, if thou submit thy soul to fate, 

And set thine eyes and heart on hopes high-bom 

And divine deeds and abstinence divine. 

So shalt thou be toward all men all thy days 

As light and might communicable, and bum 

From heaven among the stars above the hours, 

And break not as a man breaks nor bum down: 

For to whom other of all heroic names 

Have the gods given his life in hand as thine? 

And gloriously hast thou lived, and made thy Ufe 

To me that bare thee and to all men bom 

Thankworthy, a praise forever; and hast won fame 

When wild wars broke all round thy father's house, 

And the mad people of windy mountain ways 

Laid spears against us like a sea, and all 

iEtolia thundered with Thessalian hoofs; 

Yet these, as wind baffles the foam, and beats 

Straight back the relaxed ripple, didst thou break 

And loosen all their lances, till undone 

And man from man they fell; for ye twain stood 

God against god, Ares and Artemis, 

And thou the mightier; wherefore she unleashed 

A sharp-toothed curse thou too shalt overcome; 

For in the greener blossom of thy Ufe 

Ere the full blade caught flower, and when time gave 

Respite, thou didst not slacken soul nor sleep, 

But with great hand and heart seek praise o£ m^ti 
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Out of sharp straits and many a grievous thing, 

Seeing the strange foam of undivided seas 

On channels never sailed in, and by shores 

Where the old winds cease not blowing, and all the night 

Thunders, and day is no delight to men. 

Chorus. 
Meleager, a noble wisdom and fair words 
The gods have given this woman; hear thou these. 

Meleager. 
Oh mother,^ am not fain to strive in speech 
Nor set my mouth against thee, who art wise 
Even as they say, and full of sacred words. 
But one thing I know surely, and cleave to this; 
That though I be not subtle of wit as thou 
Nor womanlike to weave sweet words, and melt 
Mutable minds of wise men as with fire, 
I too, doing justly and reverencing the gods. 
Shall not want wit to see what things be right. 
For whom they love and whom reject, being gods, 
There is no man but seeth, and in good time 
Submits himself, refraining all his heart 
And I too, as thou sayest, have seen great things; 
Seen otherwhere, but chiefly when the sail 
First caught between stretched ropes the roaring west, 
And all our oars smote eastward, and the wind 
First flung round faces of seafaring men 
White splendid snow-flakes of the sundering foam, 
And the first furrow in virginal green sea 
Followed the plunging ploughshare of hewn pine. 
And closed, as when deep sleep subdues man's breath 
Lips close and heart subsides; and closing, shone 
Sunlike with many a Nereid's hair, and moved 
Round many a trembling mouth of doubtful gods, 
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Risen out of sunless and sonorous gulfs 

Through waning water and into shallow light, 

That watched us; and when flying the dove was snared 

As with men's hands, but we shot afler and sped 

Clear through the irremeable Symplegades; 

And chiefliest when hoar beach and herbless cliif 

Stood out ahead from Colchis, and we heard 

Clefts hoarse with wind, and saw through narrowing reefs 

The lightning of the intolerable wave 

Rash, and the white wet flame of breakers burn 

Far under a kindling south-wind, as a lamp 

Bums and bends all its blowing flame one way; 

Wild heights untravelled of the wind, and vales 

Qoven seaward by their violent streams, and white 

With bitter flowers and bright salt scurf of brine; 

Heard sweep their sharp swift gales, and bowing birdwise 

Shriek with birds' voices, and with furious feet 

Tread loose the long skirts of a storm; and saw 

The whole white Euxine clash together and fall 

Full-mouthed, and thunderous from a thousand throats; 

Yet we drew thither and won the fleece and won 

Medea, deadUer than the sea; but there 

Seeing many a wonder and fearful things to men 

I saw not one thing like this one seen here, 

Most fair and fearful, feminine, a god. 

Faultless; whom I that love not, being unlike. 

Fear, and give honour, and choose from all the gods. 

(Eneus. 
Lady, the daughter of Thestius, and thou, son, 
Not ignorant of your strife nor light of wit, 
Scared with vain dreams and fluttering like spent fire, 
I come to judge between you, but a king 
Full of past days and m%t from years endxiied. 
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Nor thee I praise, who art fain to undo things done: 
Nor thee, who art swift to esteem them overmuch. 
For what the hours have given is given, and this 
Changeless; howbeit these change, and in good time 
Devise new things and good, not one thing still. 
Us have they sent now at our need for help 
Among men armed a woman, foreign bom, 
Virgin, not like the natural flower of things 
That grows and bears and brings forth fruit, and dies; 
Unlovable, no light for a husband's house, 
Espoused; a glory among unwedded girls, 
And chosen of gods who reverence maidenhood. 
These too we honour in honouring her: but thou. 
Abstain thy feet from following, and thine eyes 
From amorous touch; nor set toward hers thine heart. 
Son, lest hate bear no deadlier fruit than love. 

Althaea. 
Oh king, thou art wise, but wisdom halts; and just, 
But the gods love not justice more than fate, 
And smite the righteous and the violent mouth. 
And mix with insolent blood the reverent man's. 
And bruise the holier as the lying lips. 
Enough; for wise words fail me, and my heart 
Takes fire and trembles flaniewise. Oh my son, 
Oh child, for thine head's sake; mine eyes wax thick, 
Turning toward thee, so goodly a weaponed man, 
So glorious; and for love of thine own eyes 
They are darkened, and tears burn them, fierce as fire, 
And my lips pause and my soul sinks with love. 
But by thine hand, by thy sweet life and eyes, 
By thy great heart and these clasped knees. Oh son, 
I pray thee that thou slay me not with thee. 
For there was never a mother womanbora 
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i her sons better; and never a queen of men 
perfect in her heart toward whom she loved, 
vhat lies light on many and they forget, 
I things and transitory as a wind o' the sea, 
jet never; I have seen thee all thine years 
in in arms, strong and a joy to men 
g thine head glitter and thine hand bum its way 
igh a heavy and iron furrow of sundering spears; 
Jways also a flower of three suns old, 
imall one thing that lying drew down my life 
J with thee and feed thee; a child and weak, 
a delight to no man, sweet to me. 
then sought to thee? who gat help? who knew 
u wert goodly? nay, no man at all. 
[lat sea saw thee, or sounded with thine oar, 
? or what strange land shone with war through thee? 
ik for me thou wert. Oh little life, 
ess, the fruit of mine own flesh, and blind, 
than much gold, ungrown, a foolish flower. 
Iver nor bright snow nor feather of foam 
«^hiter, and no gold yellower than thine hair, 
lild, my child; and now thou art lordlier grown, 
jvelier, nor a new thing in mine eyes, 
:ge thee by thy soul and this my breast, 
thou the gods and me and thine own heart, 
ill these turn against thee; for who knows 
wind upon what wave of altering time 
speak a storm and blow calamity? 
liere is nothing stabile in the world 
le gods break it; yet not less, fair son, 
one thing be stronger, if one endure, 
^ the bitter and the rooted love 
burns between us, going from me to lla^e^ 
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Shall more endure than all things. What dost thou, 
Following strange loves? why wilt thou kill mine heart? 
Lo, I talk wild and windy words, and fall 
From my dear wits, and seem of mine own self 
Dethroned, dispraised, disseated; and my mind. 
That was my crown, breaks, and mine heart is gone, 
And I am naked of my soul, and stand 
Ashamed, as a mean woman; take thou thought: 
Live if thou wilt, and if thou wilt not, look. 
The gods have given thee life to lose or keep. 
Thou shalt not die as men die, but thine end 
Fallen upon thee shall break me imaware. 

Meleager. 
Queen, my whole heart is molten with thy tears^ 
And my limbs yearn with pity of thee, and love 
Compels with grief mine eyes and labouring breath: 
For what thou art I know thee, and this thy breast 
And thy fair eyes I worship, and am bound 
Toward thee in spirit and love thee in all my soul. 
For there is nothing terribler to men 
Than the sweet face of mothers, and the might. 
But what shall be, let be; for us the day 
Once only lives a little, and is not found. 
Time and the fruitful hour are more than we^ 
And these lay hold upon us; but thou, God, 
Zeus, the sole steersman of the helm of things, 
Father, be swift to see us, and as thou wilt 
Help: or if adverse, as thou wilt, refrain. 

Chorus. 
We have seen thee. Oh Love, thou art fair; thou art 

goodly, Oh Love; 
Thy wings make light in the air as the wings of a 

dove. 
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Thy feet are as winds that divide the stream of the sea; 
Earth is thy covering to hide thee, the garment of thee. 
Thou art swift and subtle and blind as a flame of fire; 
Before thee the laughter, behind thee the tears of 

desire; 
And twain go forth beside thee, a man with a maid; 
Her eyes are the eyes of a bride whom delight makes 

afraid; 
As the breath in the buds that stir is her bridal breath: 
But Fate is the name of her, and his name is Death. 

For an evil blossom was bom 

Of sea-foam and the frothing of blood. 
Blood-red and bitter of fruit, 

And the seed of it laughter and tears, 
And the leaves of it madness and scorn; 
A bitter flower from the bud, 
Sprung of the sea without root. 

Sprung without graft from the years. 

The weft of the world was untorn 

That is woven of the day on the night, 
The hair of the hours was not white 

Nor the raiment of time overworn. 
When a wonder, a world's delight, 

A perilous goddess was born; 

And the waves of the sea as she came 

Clove, and the foam at her feet. 

Fawning, rejoiced to bring forth 
A fleshly blossom, a flame 

Filling the heavens with heat 

To the cold white ends of the north. 
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And in air the clamorous birds, 

And men upon earth that hear 
Sweet articulate words 

Sweetly divided apart, 
And in shallow and channel and mere 
The rapid and footless herds, 

Rejoiced, being foolish of heart 

For all they said upon earth, 

She is fair, she is white like a dove. 
And the life of the world in her breath 
Breathes, and is born at her birth; 

For they knew thee for mother of love. 
And knew thee not mother of death. 
What hadst thou to do being bom. 
Mother, when winds were at ease. 
As a flower of the springtime of corn, 

A flower of the foam of the seas? 
For bitter thou wast from thy birth. 

Aphrodite, a mother of strife; 
For before thee some rest was on earth, 
A little respite from tears, 
A little pleasure of Ufe ; 
For life was not then as thou art. 
But as one that waxeth in years 
Sweet-spoken, a fruitful wife; 
Earth had no thorn, and desire 
No sting, neither death any dart; 

What hadst thou to do amongst these, 
Thou, clothed with a burning fire. 
Thou, girt with sorrow of heart, 

Thou, sprung of the seed of the seas 
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As an ear from a seed of corn, 

As a brand plucked forth of a pyre, 
As a ray shed forth of the mom. 

For division of soul and disease, 
For a dart and a sting and a thorn? 
What ailed thee then to be born? 

Was there not evil enough, 
Mother, and anguish on earth 
Born with a man at his birth. 
Wastes underfoot, and above 

Storm out of heaven, and dearth 
Shaken down from the shining thereof. 
Wrecks from afar overseas 
And peril of shallow and firth, 

And tears that spring and increase 
In the barren places of mirth, 
That thou, having wings as a dove, 
Being girt with desire for a girth, 
That thou must come after these. 
That thou must lay on him love? 

Thou shouldst not so have been born: 
But death should have risen with thee, 
Mother, and visible fear. 

Grief, and the wringing of hands, 
And noise of many that mourn; 
The smitten bosom, the knee 
Bowed, and in each man's ear 
A cry as of perishing lands, 
A moan as of people in prison, 
A tumult of infinite griefs; 

And thunder of storm on the sands, 
And wailing of wives on the d[ioie\ 
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And under thee newly arisen 

Loud shoals and shipwrecking reefs, 
Fierce air and violent light; 
Sail rent and sundering oar, 
Darkness, and noises of night; 
Clashing of streams in the sea. 
Wave against wave as a sword. 

Clamour of currents, and foam; 
Rains making ruin on earth, 
Winds that wax ravenous and roam 
As wolves in a wolfish horde; 
Fruits growing faint in the tree. 

And blind things dead in their birth; 
Famine, and blighting of corn. 
When thy time was come to be born. 

All these we know of; but thee 
Who shall discern or declare? 
In the uttermost ends of the sea 
The light of thine eyelids and hair, 
The light of thy bosom as fire 
Between the wheel of the sun 
And the flying flames of the air? 

Wilt thou turn thee not yet nor have pity, 
But abide with despair and desire 
And the crying of armies undone, 

Lamentation of one with another 
And breaking of city by city; 
The dividing of friend against friend, 

The severing of brother and brother; 
Wilt thou utterly bring to an end? 
Have mercy, mother! 
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For against all men from of old 

Thou hast set thine hand as a curse, 
And cast out gods from their places. 
These things are spoken of thee. 
Strong kings and goodly with gold 
Thou hast found out arrows to pierce, 
And made their kingdoms and races 
As dust and surf of the sea. 
All these, overburdened with woes 
And with length of their days waxen weak, 
Thou slewest; and sentest more over 
Upon Tyro an evil thing, 
Rent hair and a fetter and blows 
Making bloody the flower of the cheek. 
Though she lay by a god as a lover, 
Though fair, and the seed of a king. 
For of old, being full of thy fire. 
She endured not longer to wear 
On her bosom a saffron vest, 

On her shoulder an ashwood quiver; 
Being mixed and made one through desire 
With Enipeus, and all her hair 

Made moist with his mouth, and her breast 
Filled full of the foam of the river. 

Atalanta. 
Sun, and clear light among green hills, and day 
Late risen and long sought afler, and you just gods 
Whose hands divide anguish and recompense. 
But first the sun's white sister, a maid in heaven, 
On earth of all maids worshipped — hail, and hear, 
And witness with me if not without sign sent. 
Not without rule and reverence, I a maid 
Halloyve4 ^^d huntress holy as whom 1 serve, 
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Here in your sight and eyeshot of these men 

Stand, girt as tliey toward hunting, and my shafts 

Drawn; wherefore all ye stand up on my side. 

If I be pure and all ye righteous gods, 

Lest one revile me, a woman, yet no wife, 

That bear a spear for spindle, and this bow strung 

For a web woven; and with pure lips salute 

Heaven, and the face of all tlie gods, and dawn 

PllUng with maiden flames and maiden flowers 

The starless fold o' the stars, and making sweet 

The warm wan heights of the air, moon-trodden ways 

And breathless gates and extreme hills of heaven. 

Whom, having offered water and bloodless gifts, 

Flowers, and a golden circlet of pure hair, 

Next Artemis I bid be favourable 

And make this day all golden, hers and ours. 

Gracious and good and white to the unblamed end. 

But thou. Oh well-beloved, of all my days 

Bid it be fruitful, and a crown for all, 

To bring forth leaves and bind round all my hair 

With perfect chaplets woven for thine of thee. 

For not without the word of thy chaste mouth. 

For not without law given and clean command, 

Across the white straits of the running sea 

From Elis even to the Acheloian horn, 

I with clear winds came hither and gentle gods. 

Far off" my father's house, and left uncheered 

lasius, and uncheered the Arcadian hills 

And all their green-haired waters, and all woods 

Disconsolate, to hear no horn of mine 

Blown, and behold no flash of swift white feet 

Meleager. 
For thy name's sake and awe toward thy chaste head, 
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Oh hoKest Atalanta, no man dares 

Praise thee, though fairer than whom all men praise, 

And godlike for thy grace of hallowed hair 

And holy habit of thine eyes, and feet 

That make the blown foam neither swift nor white 

Though the wind winnow and whirl it, yet we praise 

Gods, found because of thee adorable 

And for thy sake praiseworthiest from all men: 

Thee therefore we praise also, thee as these, 

Pure^ and a light lit at the hands of gods. 

TOXEUS. 

How long will ye whet spears with eloquence. 

Fight, and kill beasts dry-handed with sweet words? 

Cease^ or talk still and slay thy boars at home. 

Plexippus. 
Why, if she ride among us for a man. 
Sit thou for her and spin; a man grown girl 
Is worth a woman weaponed; sit thou here. 

Meleager. 
Peace, and be wise; no gods love idle speech. 

Plexippus. 
Nor any man a man's mouth woman-tongued. 

Meleager. 
For my Hps bite not sharper than mine hands. 

Plexippus. 
Nay, both bite soft, but no whit softly mine. 

Meleager. 
Keep thine hands clean; they have time enough to stain. 

Plexippus. 
For thine shall rest and wax not red to-day. 

Meleager. 
Have all thy will of words; talk out thine heart 
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Althjea. 
Refrain your lips, Oh brethren, and my son. 
Lest words turn snakes and bite you uttering them. 

TOXEUS. 

Except she give her blood before the gods, 
What profit shall a maid be among men? 

Plexippus. 
Let her come crowned and stretch her throat for a knife^ 
Bleat out her spirit and die, and so shall men 
Through her too prosper and through prosperous gods; 
But nowise through her living; shall she live 
A flower-bud of the flower-bed, or sweet fruit 
For kisses and the honey-making mouth. 
And play the shield for strong men and the spear? 
Then shall the heifer and her mate lock horns, 
And the bride overbear the groom, and men 
Gods; for no less division sunders these; 
Since all things made are seasonable in time, 
But if one alter unseasonable are all. 
But thou. Oh Zeus, hear me that I may slay 
This beast before thee and no man halve with me 
Nor woman, lest these mock thee, though a god, 
Who hast made men strong, and thou being wise be held 
Fodish; for wise is that thing which endures. 

Atalanta. 
Men, and the chosen of all this people, and thou, 
King, I beseech you, a little bear with me. 
For if my life be shameful that I live. 
Let the gods witness, and their wrath; but these 
Cast no such word against me. Thou, Oh mine, 
Oh holy. Oh happy goddess, if I sin 
ChangiDg the words of women and the works 
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For spears and strange men's faces, hast not thou 

One shaft of all thy sudden seven that pierced 

Seven through the bosom or shining throat or side, 

All couched about one mother's loosening knees, 

All holy bom, engraffed of Tantalus? 

But if toward any of you I am over-bold 

That take thus much upon me, let him think 

How I, for all my forest hoUness, 

Fame, and this armed and iron maidenhood. 

Pay thus much also; I shall have no man's love 

Forever, and no face of children bom 

Or feeding Hps upon me or fastening eyes 

For ever, nor being dead shall kings my sons 

Moimi me and bury, and tears on daughters' cheeks 

Bum; but a cold and sacred Hfe, but strange, 

But far from dances and the back-blowing torch, 

Far off from flowers or any bed of man. 

Shall my life be for ever: me the snows 

That face the first o' the morning, and cold hills 

Full of the land-wind and sea-travelling storms 

And many a wandering wing of noisy nights 

That know the thimder and hear the thickening wolves — 

Me the utmost pine and footless frost of woods 

That talk with many winds and gods, the hours 

Re-risen, and white divisions of the dawn. 

Springs thousand-tongued with the intermitting reed 

And streams that murmur of the mother snow — 

Me these allure, and know me; but no man 

Knows, and my goddess only. Lo now, see 

If one of all you these things vex at all. 

Would God that any of you had all the praise 

And I no manner of memory when I die. 

So might J show before her perfect eyes 
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Pure, whom I follow, a .maiden to my death. 

But for the rest let all have all they will; 

For is it a grief to you that I have part. 

Being woman merely, in your male might and deeds 

Done by main strength? yet in my body is throned 

As great a heart, and in my spirit. Oh men, 

I have not less of godlike. Evil it were 

That one a coward should mix with you, one hand 

Fearful, one eye abase itself; and these 

Well might ye hate and well revile, not me. 

For not the difference of the several flesh 

Being vile or noble or beautiful or base 

Makes praiseworthy, but purer spirit and heart 

Higher than these meaner mouths and limbs, that feed, 

Rise, rest, and are and are not; and for me, 

What should I say? but by the gods of the world 

And this my maiden body, by all oaths 

That bind tiie tongue of men and the evil will, 

I am not mighty-minded, nor desire 

Crowns, nor the spoil of slain things nor the fame; 

Feed ye on these, eat and wax fat; cry out^ 

Laugh, having eaten, and leap without a lyre, 

Sing, mix the wind with clamour, smite and shake 

Sonorous timbrels and tumultuous hair, 

And fill the dance up with tempestuous feet, 

For I will none; but having prayed my prayers 

And made thank-offering for prosperities, 

I shall go hence and no man see me more. 

What thing is this for you to shout me down, 

What, for a man to grudge me this my life 

As it were envious of all yours, and I 

A thief of reputations? nay, for now, 

Jf there be any highest in heaven, a god 
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Above all thrones and thunders of the gods 
Throned, and the wheel of the world roll under him, 
Judge he between me and all of you, and see 
If I transgress at all: but ye, refrain 
Transgressing hands and reinless mouths, and keep 
Silence, lest by much foam of violent words 
And proper poison of your lips ye die. 

CEneus. 
Oh flower of Tegea, maiden, fleetest foot 
And holiest head of women, have good cheer 
Of thy good words: but ye, depart with her 
hi peace and reverence, each with blameless eye 
Following his fate; exalt your hands and hearts, 
Strike, cease not, arrow on arrow and wound on wound, 
And go with gods, and with the gods return. 

Chorus. 
Who hath given man speech? or who hath set therein 
A thorn for peril and a snare for sin? 
For in the word his life is and his breath, 

And in the word his death. 
That madness and the infatuate heart may breed 

From the world's womb the deed 
And life bring one thing forth ere all pass by, 
Even one thing which is ours yet cannot die 
Death. Hast thou seen him ever anywhere. 
Time's twin-bom brother, imperishable as he 
Is perishable and plaintive, clothed with care 

And mutable as sand. 
But death is strong and full of blood and fair 
And perdurable and like a lord of land? 
Nay, time thou seest not, death thou wilt not see 
Till life's right hand be loosened from thine hand 

And th/ life-days from theCf 
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For the gods very subtly fashion 

Madness with sadness upon earth: 
Not knowing in any wise compassion, 

Nor holding pity of any worth; 
And many things they have given and taken, 

And wrought and ruined many things; 
The firm land have they loosed and shaken. 

And sealed the sea with all her springs; 
They have wearied time with heavy burdens 

And vexed the lips of life with breath: 
Set men to labour and given them guerdons. 

Death, and great darkness after death: 
Put moans into the bridal measure 

And on the bridal wools a stain; 
And circled pain about with pleasure, 

And girdled pleasure about with pain; 
And strewed one marriage-bed with tears and fire 
For extreme loathing and supreme desire. 



What shall be done with all these tears of ours? 

Shall they make water-springs in the fair heaven 
To bathe the brows of morning? or like flowers 
Be shed and shine before the starriest hours, 

Or made the raiment of the weeping Seven? 
Or rather, Oh our masters, shall they be 
Food for the famine of the grievous sea, 

A great well-head of lamentation 
Satiating the sad gods? or fall and flow 
Among the years and seasons to and fro. 

And wash their feet with tribulation 
And fill them full with grieving ere they go? 

Alas, our lords, and yet alas agaio^ 
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Seeing all your iron heaven is gilt as gold 

But all we smite thereat in vain; 
Smite the gates barred with groanings manifold, 

But all the floors are paven with our pain. 
Yea, and with weariness of lips and eyes, 
With breaking of the bosom, and with sighs, 

We labour, and are dad and fed with grief 
And filled with days we would not fain behold 
And nights we would not hear of; we wax old, 
All we wax old and wither like a leaf 
We are outcast, strayed between bright sun and moon; 

Our light and darkness are as leaves of flowers. 
Black flowers and white, that perish; and the noon 

As midnight, and the night as daylight hours. 

A little fruit a little while is ours, 
And the worm finds it soon. 

But up in heaven the high gods one by one 
Lay hands upon the draught that quickeneth, 

Fulfilled with all tears shed and all things done, 
And stir with soft imperishable breath 
The bubbling bitterness of life and death, 

And hold it to our lips, and laugh; but they 

Preserve their lips from tasting night or day. 
Lest they too change and sleep, the fates that spun, 

The lips that made us and the hands that slay; 
Lest all these change, and heaven bow down to none. 

Change and be subject to the secular sway 
And terrene revolution of the sun. 

Therefore they thrust it from them, putting time away. 

I would the wine of time, made sharp and sweet 
With multitudinous days and nights and \.^^^ 
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And many mixing savours of strange years, 
Were no more trodden of them under feet, 

Cast out and spilt about their holy places: 
That life were given them as a fruit to eat 
And death to drink as water; that the light 
Might ebb, drawn backward from their eyes, and night 

Hide for one hour the imperishable faces. 
That they might rise up sad in heaven, and know 
Sorrow and sleep, one paler than young snow. 

One cold as blight of dew and ruinous rain; 
Rise up and rest and suffer a little, and be 
Awhile as all things bom with us and we, 

And grieve as men, and lik&| ;ain men be slain. 

For now we know not of them; but one saith 

The gods are gracious, praising God; and one. 
When hast thou seen? or hast thou felt his breath 

Touch, nor consume thine eyeUds as the sun, 
Nor fill thee to the lips with fiery death? 

None hath beheld him, none 
Seen above other gods and shapes of things, 
Swift without feet and flying without wings, 
Intolerable, not clad with death or life, 

Insatiable, not known of night or day, 
The lord of love and loathing and of strife. 

Who gives a star, and takes a sun away; 
Who shapes the soul, and makes her a barren wife 

To the earthly body and grievous growth of clay; 
Who turns the large Umbs to a little flame 

And binds the great sea with a little sand; 
Who makes desire, and slays desire with shame; 

Who shakes the heaven as ashes in his hand; 
Who, seeing the light and shadow for the same, 
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Bids day waste night as fire devours a brand, 
Smites without sword, and scourges without rod; 

The supreme evil, God. 
Yea, with thine hate, Oh God, thou hast covered us. 

One saith, and hidden our eyes away from sight, 
And made us transitory and hazardous, 

Light things and slight; 
Yet have men praised thee, saying. He hath made man thus, 

And he doeth right. 
Thou hast kissed us, and hast smitten; thou hast laid 
Upon us with thy left hand life, and said. 
Live: and again thou hast said. Yield up your breath. 
And with thy right hand aid upon us death. 
Thou hast sent us sleep, and stricken sleep with dreams, 

Saying, Joy is not, but love of joy shall be; 
Thou hast made sweet springs for all the pleasant streams, 
In the end thou hast made them bitter with the sea. 
Thou hast fed one rose with dust of many men; 

Thou hast marred one face with fire of many tears; 
Thou hast taken love, and given us sorrow again; 

With pain thou hast filled us full to the eyes and ears. 
Therefore because thou art strong, our father, and we 

Feeble; and thou art against us, and thine hand 
Constrains us in the shallows of the sea 

And breaks us at the limits of the land; 
Because thou hast bent thy lightnings as a bow. 

And loosed the hours like arrows; and let fall 
Sins and wild words and many a winged woe 

And wars among us, and one end of all; 
Because thou hast made the thunder, and thy feet 

Are as a rushing water when the skies 
Break, but thy face as an exceeding heat, 

And dames ofSrc tfie e/elids of tlune ey^v^ 
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Because thou art over all who are over us; 

Because thy name is life, and oiu: name death; 
Because thou art cruel and men are piteous, 

And oiu: hands laboiu:, and thine hand scattereth; 
Lo, with hearts rent and knees made tremulous, 

Lo, with ephemeral lips and casual breath, 
At least we witness of thee ere we die 
That these things are not otherwise, but thus; 

That each man in his heart sigheth, and saith, 
That all men even as I, 
All we are against thee, against thee, Oh God most high. 

But ye, keep ye on earth 

Yoiu: lips from over-speech, 
Loud words and longing are so little worth; 

And the end is hard to reach. 
For silence after grievous things is good, 

And reverence, and the fear that makes men whole, 
And shame, and righteous governance of blood. 

And lordship of the soul. 
But from sharp words and wits men pluck no fruit. 
And gathering thorns they shake the tree at root; 
For words divide and rend; 
But silence is most noble till the end. 

Althaea. 
I heard within the house a cry of news. 
And came forth eastward hither, where the dawn 
Cheers first these warder gods that face the sun 
And next our eyes unrisen; for unaware 
Came clashes of swift hoofs and trampling feet, 
And through the windy pillared corridor 
Light sharper than the frequent flames of day 
That daily fill it from the fiery dawn; 
Gleams, ai\d a. thunder of people that cried out, 
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And dust and hurrying horsemen; lo their chief, 
That rode with CEneUs rein by rein, returned. 
What cheer, Oh herald of my lord the king? 

Herald. 
Lady, good cheer and great; the boar is slain. 

Chorus. 
Praised be all gods that look toward Calydon. 

Altilea. 
Good news and brief; but by whose happier hand? 

Herald. 
A maiden's and a prophet's and thy son's. 

Altilea. 
Well fare the spear that severed him and life. 

Herald. 
Thine own, and not an alien, hast thou blest 

Althjea. 
Twice be thou too for my sake blest and his. 

Herald. 
At the king's word I rode afoam for thine. 

ALTHiEA. 

Thou sayest he tarrieth till they bring the spoil? 

Herald. 
Hard by the quarry, where they breathe, Oh queen. 

Altflea. 
Speak thou their chance; but some bring flowers, and 

crown 
These gods and all the lintel, and shed wine. 
Fetch sacrifice and slay; for Heaven is good. 

Herald. 
Some furlongs northward where the brakes begin, 
West of that narrowing range of warrior hills 
\Vhose brooks have bled with battle when thy sou 
Smote Acarnania, there all they made halt^ 
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And with keen eye took note of spear and hound, 
Royally ranked; Laertes island-born, 
The young Gerenian Nestor, Panopeus, 
And Cepheus and Ancaeus, mightiest thewed, 
Arcadians; next, and evil-eyed of these, 
Arcadian Atalanta, with twain hounds 
Lengthening the leash, and under nose and brow 
Glittering with lipless tooth and fire-swift eye; 
But from her white braced shoulder the plumed shafli 
Rang, and the bow shone from her side; next her 
Meleager, like a sun in spring that strikes 
Branch into leaf and bloom into the world, 
A glory among men meaner; Iphicles, 
And following him that slew the biform bull 
Pirithous, and divine Eurytion, 
And, bride-bound to the gods, -^acides; 
Then Telamon his brother, and Argive-bom 
The seer and sayer of visions and of truth, 
Amphiaraus; and a fourfold strength. 
Thine, even thy mother's and thy sister's sons; 
And recent from the roar of foreign foam 
Jason, and Dryas twin-begot with war, 
A blossom of bright battle, sword and man 
Shining; and Idas, and the keenest eye 
Of Lynceus, and Admetus twice-espoused, 
And Hippasus and Hyleus, great in heart. 
These having halted bade blow horns, and rode 
Through woods and waste lands cleft by stormy strec 
Past yew-trees and the heavy hair of pines. 
And where the dew is thickest under oaks, 
This way and that; but questing up and down 
They saw no trail, nor scented; and one said, 
FJexippus, Help, or help not, Artemis^ 
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And we will flay thy boar-skin with male hands; 

But saying, he ceased and said not that he would, 

Seeing where the green ooze of a sun-struck marsh 

Shook with a thousand reeds untunable, 

And in their moist and multitudinous flower 

Slept no soft sleep, with violent visions fed, 

The blind bulk of the immeasurable beast. 

And seeing, he shuddered with sharp lust of praise 

Through all his limbs, and launched a double dart, 

And missed; for much desire divided him, 

Too hot of spirit and feebler than his will. 

That his hand failed, though fervent; and the shaft, 

Sundering the rushes, in a tamarisk stem 

Shook, and stuck fast. Then all abode save one, 

The Arcadian Atalanta; from her side 

Sprang her hounds, labouring at the leash, and slipped. 

And plashed ear-deep with plunging feet; but she. 

Saying, Speed it as I send it for thy sake. 

Goddess, drew bow and loosed; the sudden string 

Rang, and sprang inward, and the waterish air 

Hissed, and the moist plumes of the songless reeds 

Moved as a wave which the wind moves no more. 

But the boar heaved half out of ooze and slime 

His tense flank trembling round the barbM wound, 

Hateful; and fiery with invasive eyes 

And bristling wi^ intolerable hair 

Plunged, and the hounds clung, and green flowers and 

white 
Reddened and broke all round them where they came. 
And charging with sheer tusk he drove, and smote 
Ifyleos; and sharp death caught his sudden soul, 
And violent sleep shed night upon his eyes. 
Then Peleus, with strong strain of hand and Yi^axl^ 
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Shot; but the sidelong arrow slid, and slew 

His comrade bom and loving countryman, 

Under the left arm smitten, as he no less 

Poised a like arrow; and bright blood brake afoam, 

And falling, and weighed back by clamorous arms, 

Sharp rang the dead limbs of Eurytion. 

Then one shot happier, the Cadmean seer, 

Amphiaraus; for his sacred shaft 

Pierced the red circlet of one ravening eye 

Beneath the brute brows of the sanguine boar. 

Now bloodier from one. slain; but he so galled 

Sprang straight, and rearing cried no lesser cry 

Tlian thunder and the roar of wintering streams 

That mix their own foam with the yellower sea; 

And as a tower that falls by fire in fight 

With ruin of walls and all its archery. 

And breaks the iron flower of war beneath. 

Crushing charred limbs and molten arms of men; 

So through crushed branches and the reddening brake 

Clamoured and crashed the fervour of his feet. 

And trampled, springing sideways from the tusk, 

Too tardy a moving mould of heavy strength, 

Ancseus; and as flakes of weak-winged snow 

Break, all the hard thews of his heaving limbs 

Broke, and rent flesh fell every way, and blood 

Flew, and fierce fragments of no more a man. 

Then all the heroes drew sharp breath, and gazed, 

And smote not; but Meleager, but thy son. 

Right in the wild way of the coming curse 

Rock-rooted, fair with fierce and fastened lips. 

Clear eyes, and springing muscle and shortening limb — 

With chin aslant indrawn to a tightening throat, 

Grdve^ md with gathered sinews, like a god, — 
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Aimed on the left side his well-handled spear 

Grasped where the ash was knottiest hewn, and smote, 

And with no missile wound, the monstrous boar 

Right in the hairiest hollow of his hide 

Under the last rib, sheer through bulk and bone, 

Deep in; and deeply smitten, and to death. 

The heavy horror with his hanging shafts 

Leapt, and fell fiiriously, and from raging lips 

Foamed out the latest wrath of all his life. 

And all they praised the gods with mightier heart, 

Zeus and all gods, but chiefliest Artemis, 

Seeing; but Meleager bade whet knives and flay. 

Strip and stretch out the splendour of the spoil; 

And hot and horrid from the work all these 

Sat, and drew breath, and drank and made great cheer, 

And washed the hard sweat oflf their calmer brows. 

For much sweet grass grew higher than grew the reed, 

And good for slumber, and every holier herb. 

Narcissus, and the low-lying melilote, 

And all of goodliest blade and bloom that springs 

Where, hid by heavier hyacinth, violet buds 

Blossom and bum; and fire of yellower flowers 

And light of crescent lilies, and such leaves 

As fear the Faun's and know the Dryad's foot; 

Ohve and ivy and poplar dedicate, 

And many a wellspring over-watched of these. 

There now they rest; but me the king bade bear 

Good tidings to rejoice this town and thee. 

Wherefore be glad, and all ye give much thanks, 

For fallen is all the trouble of Calydon. 

Althjea. 
Laud ye the gods; for this they have given is good, 
And what shaU be they hide until their time. 
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Much good and somewhat grievous hast thou said, 
And either well; but let all sad things be, 
Till all have made before the prosperous gods 
Burnt-offering, and poured out the floral wine. 
Look fair, Oh gods, and favourable; for we 
Praise you with no false heart or flattering mouth, 
Being merciful, but with piure souls and prayer. 

Herald. 
Thou hast prayed well; for whoso fears not these. 
But once being prosperous waxes huge of heart, 
Him shall some new thing unaware destroy. 

Chorus. 
Oh that I now, I too were 
By deep wells and water-floods, 
Streams of ancient hills, and where 
All the wan green places bear 
Blossoms cleaving to the sod. 
Fruitless fruit, and grasses fair. 
Or such darkest ivy-buds 
As divide thy yellow hair, 
Bacchus, and their leaves that nod 
Round thy fawnskin brush the bare 
Snow-soft shoulders of a god; 
There the year is sweet, and there 
Earth is full of secret springs, 
And the fervent rose-cheeked hours, 
Those that marry dawn and noon. 
There are sunless, there look pale 
In dim leaves and hidden air. 
Pale as grass or latter flowers 
Or the wild vine's wan wet rings 
Full of dew beneath the moon, 
And aU day the nightingale 
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Sleeps, and all night sings; 

There in. cold remote recesses 

That nor alien eyes assail, 

Feet, nor imminence of wings, 

Nor a wind nor any tune, 

Thou, Oh queen and holiest. 

Flower the whitest of all things. 

With reluctant lengthening tresses 

And with sudden splendid breast 

Save of maidens unbeholden. 

There art wont to enter, there 

Thy divine swift limbs and golden 

Maiden growth of unbound hair. 

Bathed in waters white. 

Shine, and many a maid's by thee 

In moist woodland or the hilly 

Flowerless brakes where wells abound 

Out of all men's sight; 

Or in lower pools that see 

All their marges clothed all round 

With the innumerable lily. 

Whence the golden-girdled bee 

Flits through flowering rush to fret 

White or duskier violet. 

Fair as those that in far years 

With their buds left luminous 

And their little leaves made wet, 

From the warmer dew of tears, 

Mother's tears in extreme need, 

Hid the limbs of lamus. 

Of thy brother's seed; 

For his heart was piteous 

Toward hiw, even as thine heart now 
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Pitiful toward us; 

Thine, Oh goddess, turning hither 

A benignant blameless brow; 

Seeing enough of evil done 

And lives withered as leaves wither 

In the blasting of the sun; 

Seeing enough of hunters dead, 

Ruin enough of all our year, 

Herds and harvests slain, and shed. 

Herdsmen stricken many an one, 

Fruits and flocks consumed together, 

And great length of deadly days. 

Yet with reverent lips and fear 

Turn we toward thee, turn and praise 

For this lightening of clear weather 

And prosperities begun. 

For not seldom, when all air 

As bright water without breath 

Shines, and when men fear not, fate 

Without thunder unaware 

Breaks, and brings down death. 

Joy with grief ye great gods give. 

Good with bad, and overbear 

All the pride of us that live. 

All the high estate, 

As ye long since overbore, 

As in old time long before. 

Many a strong man and a greal^ 

All that were. 

But do thou, sweet, otherwise, 

Having heed of all our prayer, 

Taking note of all our sighs; 

We beseech thee by thy light, 
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By thy bow, and thy sweet eyes, 
And the kingdom of the night, 
Be thou favourable and fair; 
By thine arrows and thy might 
And Orion overthrown; 
By the maiden thy delight, 
By the indissoluble zone 
And the sacred hair. 

Messenger. 
Maidens, if ye will sing now, shift your song. 
Bow down, cry, wail for pity; is this a time 
For singing? nay, for strewing of dust and ash. 
Rent raiment, and for bruising of the breast 

Chorus. 
What new thing wolf-like lurks behind thy words? 
What snake's tongue in thy lips? what fire in the eyes? 

Messenger. 
Bring me before the queen, and I will speak. 

Chorus. 
Lo, she comes forth as from thank-offering made. 

Messenger. 
A barren offering for a bitter gift. 

ALTHiEA. 

What are these borne on branches, and the face 
Covered? no mean men living, but now slain 
Such honour have they, if any dwell with death. 

Messenger. 
Queen, thy twain brethren and thy mother's sons. 

ALTHiEA. 

Lay down your dead till I behold their blood 
If it be mine indeed, and I will weep. 

Messenger. 
Weep if thou wilt^ for these men shall no moie. 
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Altilea. 
Oh brethren, Oh my father's sons, of me 
Well loved and well reputed, I should weep 
Tears deara: than the dear blood drawn from you 
But that I know you not uncomforted, 
Sleeping no shameful sleep, however slain. 
For my son surely hath avenged you dead. 

Messenger. 
Nay, should thine own seed slay himself, Oh queen? 

Althaea. 
Thy double word brings forth a double death. 

Messenger. 
Know this then singly, by one hand they fell. 

Althaea. 
What mutterest thou with thine ambiguous mouth? 

Messenger. 
Slain by thy son's hand; is that saying so hard? 

ALTHiEA. 

Our time is come upon us: it is here. 

Chorus. 
Oh miserable, and spoiled at thine own hand. 

ALTHiEA, 

Wert thou not called Meleager from this womb? 

Chorus. 
A grievous huntsman hath it bred to thee. 

ALTHiEA. 

Wert thou bom fire, and shalt thou not devour? 

Chorus. 
The fire thou madest, will it consume even thee? 

ALTHiEA. 

My dreams are fallen upon me: bum thou too. 

Chorus. 
Not without God are visions bom and die, 
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ALTHiEA. 

The gods are many about me; I am one. 

Chorus. 
She groans as men wrestling with heavier gods. 

Althaea. 
They rend me, they divide me, they destroy. 

Chorus. 
Or one labouring in travail of strange births. 

Ajltoma. 
They are strong, they are strong; I am broken, and these 
prevail. 

Chorus. 
The god is great against her: she will die. 

ALTHiEA. 

Yea, but not now; for my heart too is great 
I would I were not here in sight of the sun. 
But thou, speak all thou sawest, and I will die. 

Messenger. 
Oh queen, for queenlike hast thou borne thyself, 
A Uttle word may hold so great mischance. 
For, in division of the sanguine spoil. 
These men thy brethren wrangling bade yield up 
The boar's head and the horror of the hide, 
That this might stand a wonder in Calydon, 
Hallowed; and some drew toward them; but thy son, 
With great hands grasping all that weight of hair 
Cast down the dead heap clanging and collapsed 
At female feet, saying This thy spoil, not mine. 
Maiden, thine own hand for thyself hath reaped. 
And all this praise God gives liiee: she thereat 
Laughed, as when dawn touches the sacred night 
The sky sees laugh and redden and divide 
Dim Vips, ga4 e/ellds virgin q{ th^ sun, 
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Hers, and the warm slow breasts of morning heave, 

Fruitful, and flushed with flame from lamp-lit hours, 

And maiden undulation of clear hair 

Colour the clouds; so laughed she from pure heart 

Lit with a low blush to the braided hair. 

And rose-coloured and cold like very dawn. 

Golden and godlike, chastely with chaste lips, 

A faint grave laugh; and all they held their peace. 

And she passed by them. Then one cried Lo now, 

Shall not the Arcadian shoot out lips at us. 

Saying all we were despoiled by this one girl? 

And all they rode against her violently 

And cast the fresh crown from her hair, and now 

They had rent her spoil away, dishonouring her. 

Save that Meleager, as a tame lion chafed, 

Bore on them, broke them, and as fire cleaves wood 

So clove and drove them, smitten in twain; but she 

Smote not nor heaved up hand; and this man first, 

Plexippus^ cr)dng out This for love's sake, sweet, 

Drove at Meleager, who with spear straightening 

Pierced his cheek through; then Toxeus made for him, 

Dumb, but his spear spake; vain and violent words, 

Fruitless; for him too, stricken through both sides 

The earth felt falling, and his horse's foam 

Blanched thy son's face, his slayer; And these being slain, 

None moved nor spake; but (Eneus bade bear hence 

These made of heaven infatuate in their deaths. 

Foolish; for these would baffle fate, and fell. 

And they passed on, and all men honoured her, 

Being honourable, as one revered of heaven. 

Ajltwea, 
What say you, women? is all this nol vidV done? . 
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Chorus. 
No man doth well but God hath part in him. 

Alth^^a. 
But no part here; for these my brethren born 
Ye have no part in, these ye know not of 
As I that was their sister, a sacrifice 
Slain in their slaying. I would I had died for these; 
For this man dead walked with me, child by child, 
And made a weak staff for my feebler feet 
With his own tender wrist and hand, and held 
And led me softly, and showed me gold and sted 
And shining shapes of mirror and bright crown, 
And all things fair; and threw light spears, and brought 
Young hounds to huddle at my feet and thrust 
Tame heads against my Httle maiden breasts 
And please me with great eyes; and those days went 
And these are bitter and I a barren queen 
And sister miserable, a grievous thing. 
And mother of many curses; and she too, 
My sister Leda, sitting overseas 
With fair fruits round her, and her faultless lord. 
Shall curse me, saying A sorrow and not a son, 
Sister, thou barest, even a burning fire, 
A brand consuming thine own soul and me. 
But ye now, sons of Thestius, make good cheer, 
For ye shall have such wood to funeral fire 
As no king hath; and flame that once burnt down 
Oil shall not quicken or breath relume, or wine 
Refresh again; much costlier than fine gold, 
And more than many lives of wandering men. 

Chorus. 
Oh queen, thou hast yet with thee love-worthy things, 
Thine hushan^ and the great strength o£ tiaj ^\i. 
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Althlea. 
Who shall get brothers for me while I live? 
Who bear them? who bring forth in lieu of these? 
Are not our fathers and our brethren one, 
And no man like them? are not mine here slain? 
Have we not hung together, he and I, 
Flowerwise feeding as the feeding bees, 
With mother-milk for honey? and this man too, 
Dead, with my son's spear thrust between his sides, 
Hath he not seen us, later born than he, 
Laugh with lips filled, and laughed again for love? 
There were no sons then in the world, nor spears, 
Nor deadly births of women; but the gods 
Allowed us, and our days were clear of these. 
I would I had died unwedded, and brought forth 
No swords to vex the world; for these that spalsfe 
Sweet words long since, and loved me will not speak 
Nor love nor look upon me; and all my life 
I shall not hear nor see them Hving men. 
But I too living, how shall I now Uve? 
What Hfe shall this be with my son, to know 
What hath been, and desire what will not be^ 
Look for dead eyes and listen for dead lips. 
And kill mine own heart with remembering them. 
And with those eyes that see their slayer alive 
Weep, and wring hands that clasp him by the hand? 
How shall I bear my dreams of them, to hear 
False voices, feel the kisses of false mouths 
And footless sound of perished feet, and then 
Wake and hear only it may be their own hoimds 
Whine masterless in miserable sleep, 
And see their boar-spears and their beds and seats 
And d]] the gear and hQUsings of their lives 
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And not the men? Shall hounds and horses mourn, 

Pine with strange eyes, and prick up hungry ears, 

Famish ^id fail at heart for their dear lords, 

And I not heed at all? and those blind things 

Fall off from life for love's sake, and I live? 

Surely some death is better than some life. 

Better one death for him and these and me 

For, if the gods had slain them, it may be 

I had endured it; if they had fallen by war 

Or by the nets and knives of privy death 

And by hired hands while sleeping, this thing too 

I had set my soul to suffer; or this hunt, 

Had this despatched them, under tusk or tooth 

Tom, sanguine, trodden, broken; for all deaths 

Or honourable or with facile feet avenged 

And hands of swift gods following, all save this, 

Are bearable; but not for their sweet land 

Fighting, but not a sacrifice, lo these 

Dead; for I had not then shed all mine heart 

Out at mine eyes: then either with good speed, 

Being just, I had slain their slayer atoningly. 

Or strewn with flowers their fire and on their tombs 

Hung crowns, and over them a song, and seen 

Their praise outflame their ashes: for all men, 

All maidens, had come thither, and from pure lips 

Shed SQngs upon them, from heroic eyes 

Tears; and their death had been a deathless life; 

But now, by no man hired nor alien sword. 

By their own kindred are they fallen, in peace. 

After much peril, friendless among friends, 

By hateful hands they loved; and how shall mine 

Touch these returning red and not from war^ 

These fsts^ from tb^ vintage of m^a'^ vw^i 
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Dead men my brethren? how shall these wash off 
No festal stains of undelightful wine, 
How mix the blood, my blood on them, with m^ 
Holding mine hand? or how shall I say, son, 
That am no sister? but by night and day 
Shall we not sit and hate each other, and think 
Things hate-worthy? not Hve with shamefast eyes, 
Brow-beaten, treading soft with fearful feet. 
Each unupbraided, each without rebuke 
Convicted, and without a word reviled 
Each of another? and I shall let thee live 
And see thee strong and hear men for thy sake 
Praise me, but these thou wouldest not let live 
No man shall praise for ever? these shall lie 
Dead, unbeloved, unholpen, all through thee? 
Sweet were they toward me living, and mine heart 
Desired them, but was then well satisfied, 
That now is as men hungered; and these dead 
I shall want always to the day I die. 
For all things else and all men may renew; 
Yea, son for son the gods may give and take, 
But never a brother or sister any more. 

Chorus. 

Nay, for the son lies close about thine heart. 
Full of thy milk, warm from thy womb, and drains 
Life and the blood of life, and all thy fruit. 
Eats thee and drinks thee as who breaks bread and eats, 
Treads wine and drinks, thyself, a sect of thee; 
And if he feed not, shall not thy flesh faint? 
Or drink not, are not thy lips dead for thirst? 
This thing moves more than all things, even thy son, 
Tli^t thou cleaye tx> him; and Ixe shall honour thee, 
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Thy womb that bare him and the breasts he knew, 
Reverencing most for thy sake all his gods. 

ALTHiEA, 

But these the gods too gave me, and these my son, 

Not reverencing his gods nor mine own heart 

Nor the old sweet years nor all venerable things, 

But cruel, and in his ravin like a beast, 

Hath taken away to slay them; yea, and she, 

She the strange woman, she the flower, the sword, 

Red from spilt blood, a mortal flower to men. 

Adorable, detestable — even she 

Saw with strange eyes, and with strange lips rqoiced. 

Seeing these mine own slain of mine own, and me 

Made miserable above all miseries made, 

A grief among all women in the world, 

A name to be washed out with all men's tears. 

Chorus. 
Strengthen thy spirit; is this not also a god. 
Chance, and the wheel of all necessities? 
Hard things have fallen upon us from harsh gods, 
Whom lest worse hap rebuke we not for these. 

Altklea. 
My spirit is strong against itself, and I 
For these things' sake cry out on mine own soul 
That it endures outrage, and dolorous days. 
And life, and this inexpiable impotence. 
Weak am I, weak and shameful; my breath drawn 
Shames me, and monstrous things and violent gods. 
What shall atone? what heal me? what bring back 
Strength to the foot, light to the face? what herb 
Assuage me? what restore me? what release? 
What strange thing eaten or drunken, Oh great ^ods^ 
Make we as you or as the beasts thai fced^ . 
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Slay and divide and cherish their own hearts? 
For these ye show us; and we less than these 
Have not wherewith to live as all these things 
Which all their Hves fare after their own kind 
As who doth well rejoicing; but we ill, 
Weeping or laughing, we whom eyesight fails, 
Knowledge and light of face and perfect heart, 
And hands we lack, and wit; and all our days 
Sin, and have hunger, and die infatuated. 
For madness have ye given us and not health, 
And sins whereof we know not; and for these 
Death, and sudden destruction, unaware. 
What shall we say now? what thing comes of us? 

Chorus. 
Alas, for all this all men undergo. 

Altilea. 
Wherefore I will not that these twain, Oh gods. 
Die as a dog dies, eaten of creeping things. 
Abominable, a loathing; but though dead 
Shall they have honour and such funereal flame 
Asr strews men's ashes in their enemies' face. 
And blinds their eyes who hate them: lest men say, 
"Lo how they lie, and living had great kin; 
And none of these hath pity of them, and none 
Regards them lying, and none is wrung at heart, 
None moved in spirit for them, naked and slain. 
Abhorred, abased, and no tears comfort them;" 
And in the dark this grieve Eur3rthemis, 
Hearing how these her sons come down to her 
Unburied, unavenged, as kinless men. 
And had a queen their sister. That were shame 
Worse than this grief. Yet how to atone at all 
/ Jcupw not; seeing the iQve Qf iJiy boru son^ 
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A new-made mother's new-born love, that grows 

From the soft child to the strong man, now soft, 

Now strong as either, and still one sole same love. 

Strives with me, no light thing to strive withal; 

This love is deep, and natural to man's blood, 

And ineflfaceable with many tears. 

Yet shall not these rebuke me though I die. 

Nor she in that waste world with all her dead, 

My mother, among the pale flocks fallen as leaves, 

Folds of dead people, and alien from the sun; 

Nor lack some bitter comfort, some poor praise. 

Being queen, to have borne her daughter like a queen, 

Righteous; and though mine own fire burn me too. 

She shall have honour and these her sons, though dead. 

But all the gods will, all they do, and we 

Not all we would, yet somewhat; and one choice 

We have, to Hve and do just deeds and die. 

Chorus. 
Terrible words she communes with, and turns 
Swift fiery eyes in doubt against herself. 
And murmurs as who talks in dreams with death. 

Althaea. 
For the unjust also dieth, and him all men 
Hate, and himself abhors the unrighteousness, 
And seeth his own dishonour intolerable. 
But I being just, doing right upon myself, 
Slay mine own soul, and no man bom shames me. 
For none constrains nor shall rebuke, being done. 
What none compelled me doing; thus these things fare. 
Ah, ah, that such things should so fare; ah me, 
That I am found to do them and endure. 
Chosen and constrained to choose, and bear myself 
Mine own wound through mine own flesYi Xo X\ia \x^^ 
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Violently stricken, a spoiler and a spoil, 

A ruin ruinous, fallen on mine own son. 

Ah, ah, for me too as for these; alas, 

For that is done that shall be, and mine hand 

Full of the deed, and full of blood mine eyes. 

That shall see never nor touch anything 

Save blood unstanched and fire unquenchable. 

Chorus. 
What wilt thou do? what ails thee? for the house 
Shakes ruinously; wilt thou bring fire for it? 

Altilea. 
Fire in the roofs, and on the lintels fire. 
Lo ye, who stand and weave, between the doors. 
There; and blood drips from hand and thread, and stains 
Threshold and raiment and me passing in 
Flecked with the sudden sanguine drops of death. 

Chorus. 
Alas that time is stronger than strong men, 
Fate than all gods: and these are fallen on us* 

ALTHiEA. 

A little since, and I was glad; and now 
I never shall be glad or sad again. 

Chorus. 
Between two joys a grief grows unaware. 

Althmx. 
A little while and I shall laugh; and then 
I shall weep never and laugh not any more. 

Chorus. 
What shall be said? for words are thorns to grief. 
Withhold thyself a little and fear the gods. 

Althaea. 
Fear died when these were slain; and I am as dead, 
And fear is of the living; these fear none. 
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Chorus. 
Have pity upon all people for their sake. 

Alttlea. 
It is done now; shall I put back my day? 

Chorus. 
An end is come, an end; this is of God. 

Alth^^a. 
I am fire, and bum myself; keep clear of fire. 

Chorus. 
The house is broken, is broken; it shall not stand. 

ALTHiEA. 

Woe, woe for him that breaketh; and a rod 
Smote it of old, and now the axe is here. 

Chorus. 
Not as with sundering of the earth 

Nor as with cleaving of the sea 
Nor fierce foreshadowings of a birth 

Nor flying dreams of death to be 
Nor loosening of the large world's guth 
And quickening of the body of night. 

And sound of thunder in men's ears 
And fire of lightning in men's sight, 

Fate, mother of desires and fears, 

Bore unto men the law of tears; 
But sudden, an unfathered flame, 

And broken out of night, she shone^ 
She, without body, without name. 

In days forgotten and foregone; 
And heaven rang round her as she came 
Like smitten C3nnbals, and lay bare; 

Clouds and great stars, thunders and snows, 
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The blue sad fields and folds of air, 

The life that breathes, the life that grows, 

All wind, all fire, that bums or blows. 
Even all these knew her: for she is great; 

The daughter of doom, the mother of death. 
The sister of sorrow; a lifelong weight 

That no man's finger lighteneth, 
Nor any god can lighten fate; 
A landmark seen across the way 

Where one race treads as the other trod; 
An evil sceptre, an evil stay, 

Wrought for a staff, wrought for a rod, 

The bitter jealousy of God. 

For death is deep as the sea, 

And fate as the waves thereof. 
Shall the waves take pity on thee. 

Or the south'Wind offer thee love? 
Wilt thou take the night for thy day 
Or the darkness for light on the way. 
Till thou say in thine heart Enough? 
Behold, thou art over fair, thou art over wise; 
The sweetness of spring in thine hair, and the light in 

thine eyes. 
The light of the spring in thine eyes, and the sound in 

thine ears; 
Yet thine heart shall wax heavy with sighs and thine eye- 
lids with tears. 
Wilt thou cover thine hair with gold, and with silver thy 

feet? 
Hast thou taken the purple to fold thee, and made thy 
mouth sweet? 
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Behold, when thy face is made bare, he that loved thee 

shall hate; 
Thy face shall be no more fair at the fall of thy fate. 
For thy life shall fall as a leaf and be shed as the rain ; 
And the veil of thine head shall be grief; and the crown 

shall be pain. 

Altilea. 
Ho, ye that wail, and ye that sing, make way 
Till I be come among you. Hide your tears, 
Ye little weepers, and your laughing lips, 
Ye laughers for a little; lo mine eyes 
That outweep heaven at rainiest, and my mouth 
That laughs as gods laugh at us. Fate's are we, 
Yet fate is ours a breathing-space; yea, mine. 
Fate is made mine for ever; he is my son, 
My bedfellow, my brother. You strong gods. 
Give place unto me; I am as any of you, 
To give life and to take life. Thou, old earth. 
That hast made man and unmade; thou whose mouth 
Looks red from the eaten fruits of thine own womb; 
Behold me with what li{)s upon what food 
I feed and fill my body; even with flesh 
Made of my body. Lo, the fire I lit 
I burn with fire to quench it; yea, with flame 
I bum up even the dust and ash thereof. 

Chorus. 
Woman, what fire is this thou burnest with? 

ALTHiEA. 

Yea to the bone, yea to the blood and all. 

Chorus. 
For this thy face and hair are as one fire. 

Alttm^a. 
A tongue that licks and beats upon the dust. 
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Chorus. 
And in thine eyes are hollow light and heat 

ALTHiEA. 

Of flame not fed with hand or frankincense. 

Chorus. 
I fear thee for the trembling of thine eyes. 

Altrmx. 
Neither with love they tremble, nor for fear. 

Chorus. 
And thy mouth shuddering like a shot bird. 

Alth/ea. 
Not as the bride's mouth when man kisses it 

Chorus. 
Nay, but what thing is this thing thou hast done? 

Altwea. 
Look, I am silent, speak your eyes for me. 

Chorus. 
I see a faint fire lightening from the hall. 

Althjea, 
Gaze, stretch your eyes, strain till the lids drop off. 

Chorus. 
Flushed pillars down the flickering vestibule. 

Althaea. 
Stretch with your necks like birds: cry, chirp as they. 

Chorus. 
And a long brand that blackens: and white dust 

Alth/ea. 
Oh children, what is this ye see? your eyes 
Are blinder than night's face at fall of moon. 
That is my son, my flesh, my fruit of life. 
My travail, and the year's weight of my womb, 
Meleager, a fire enkindled of mine hands 
And of mine hands extinguished; this k he. 
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Chorus. 
Oh gods, what word has flown out at thy mouth? 

Altflea. 
I did this and I say this and I die. 

Chorus. 
Death stands upon the doorway of thy lips, 
And in thy mouth has death set up his house. 

Alth^ba. 
Oh death, a little, a little while, sweet death. 
Until I see the brand burnt down and die. 

Chorus. 
She reds as any reed under the wind, 
And cleaves unto the ground with staggering feet 

Altelea. 
Girls, one thing will I say and hold my peace. 
I that did this will weep not nor cry out. 
Cry ye and weep: I will not call on gods. 
Call ye on them; I will not pity man, 
Show ye your pity. I know not if I live; 
Save that I feel the fire upon my face 
And on my cheek the burning of a brand. 
Yea, the smoke bites me, yea, I drink the steam 
With nostril and with eyelid and with lip 
Insatiate and intolerant; and mine hands 
Bum, and fire feeds upon mine eyes; I reel 
As one made drunk with living, whence he draws 
Drunken delight; yet I, though mad for joy. 
Loathe my long living, and am waxen red 
As with the shadow of shed blood; behold, 
I am kindled with the flames that fade in him, 
I am swollen with subsiding of his veins, 
I am flooded with his ebbing; my lit eyes 
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Flame with the falling fire that leaves his lids 

Bloodless; my cheek is luminous with blood 

Because his face is ashen. Yet, Oh child, 

Son, first-born, fairest — Oh sweet mouth, sweet eyes, 

That drew my life out through my suckling breast^ 

That shone and clove mine heart through — Oh soft knees 

Clinging, Oh tender treadings of soft feet. 

Cheeks warm with little kissings — Oh child, child. 

What have we made each other? Lo, I felt 

Thy weight cleave to me, a burden of beauty. Oh son, 

Thy cradled brows and loveliest loving lips, 

The floral hair, the little lightening eyes. 

And all thy goodly glory; with mine hands 

Delicately I fed thee, with my tongue 

Tenderly spake, saying, Verily in God's time^ 

For all the little likeness of thy limbs. 

Son, I shall make thee a kingly man to fight, 

A lordly leader; and hear before I die, 

"She bore the goodliest sword of all the world." 

Oh! oh! For all my Ufe turns round on me; 

I am severed from myself, my name is gone^ 

My name that was a healing, it is changed, 

My name is a consuming. From this time, 

Though mine eyes reach to the end of all these things, 

My lips shall not unfasten till I die. 

Semichorus. 

She has filled with sighing the city. 
And the ways thereof with tears; 
She arose, she girdled her sides. 
She set her face as a bride's; 
She wept, and she had no pity; 
Trembled, and felt no fears. 
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Semichorus. 
Her eyes were dear as the sun, 

Her brows were fresh as the day; 
She girdled herself with gold^ 
Her robea were manifold; 
But the days of her worship are done^ 
Her praise is taken away. 

Semichorus. 
For she set her hand to the fire, 

With her mouth she kindled the same; 
As the mouth oif a flute-player, 
So was the mouth of her; 
With the might of her strong desire 
She blew the breath of the flame. 

Semichorus. 
She set her hand to the wood, 

She took the fire in her hand; 
As one who is nigh to death. 
She panted with strange breath; 
She opened her lips unto blood. 

She breathed and kindled the brand. 

Semichorus. 
As a wood-dove newly shot, 

She sobbed and lifted her breast; 
She sighed and covered her eyes, 
Filling her lips with sighs; 
She sighed, she withdrew herself not, 
She refrained not, taking not rest. 

Semichorus. 
But as the wind which is drouth. 
And as the air which is death. 
As storm that severeth ships, 
Her breath severing her lips, 
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The breath came forth of her mouth 
And the fire came forth of her breath. 

Second Messenger. 
Queen, and you maidens, there is come on us 
A thing more deadly than the face of death; 
Meleager the good lord is as one slain. 

Semichorus. 
Without sword, without sword is he stricken; 
Slain, and slain without hand. 

Second Messenger. 
For as keen ice divided of the sun 
His limbs divide, and as thawed snow the flesh 
Thaws from off all his body to the hair. 

Semichorus. 
He wastes as the embers quicken; 

With the brand he fades as a brand. 

Second Messenger. 
Even, while they sang and all drew hither and he 
Lifted both hands to crown the Arcadian's hair 
And fix the looser leaves, both hands fell down. 

Semichorus. 
With rending ef cheek and of hair 

Lament ye, mourn for him, weep. 

Second Messenger. 
Straightway the crown slid off and smote on earth, 
First fallen; and he, grasping his own hair, groaned 
And cast his raiment round his face, and fell. 

Semichorus. 
Alas for visions that were, 

And soothsapngs spoken in sleep. 

Second Messenger. 
But the king twitched his reins in and ksc^l do^t^ 
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And caught him, aying out twice "Oh child!" and thrice, 
So that men's eyelids tiiickened with their tears. 

Semichorus. 
Lament with a long lamentation, 
Cry, for an end is at hand. 

Second Messenger. 
Oh son, he said, son, lift thine eyes, draw breath. 
Pity me; But Meleager with sharp Hps 
Gasped, and his face waxed like as sunburnt grass. 

Semichorus. 
Cry aloud. Oh thou kingdom. Oh nation. 
Oh stricken, a ruinous land! 

Second Messenger. 
Whereat king (Eneus, straightening feeble knees. 
With feeble hands heaved up a lessening weight. 
And laid him sadly in strange hands, and wept 

Semichorus. 
Thou art smitten, her lord, her desire, 
Thy dear blood wasted as rain. 

Second Messenger. 
And they with tears and rendings of the beard 
Bear hither a breathing body, wept upon 
And lightening at each footfall, sick to death. 

Semichorus. 
Thou madest thy sword as a fire, 

With fire for a sword thou art slain. 

Second Messenger. 
And lo, the feast turned funeral, and the crowns 
Fallen; and the huntress and the hunter trapped; 
And weeping and changed faces and veiled hair. 

Meleager. 
Let your hands meet 

Round the weight of my head*,^ 
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Lift ye my feet 

As the feet of the dead; 
For the flesh of my body is molten, the limbs of it molten 
as lead. 

Chorus. 
Oh thy luminous face, 

Thine imperious eyes! 
Oh the grief. Oh the grace. 
As of day when it dies! 
Who is this bending over thee, lord, with tears and sup- 
pression of sighs? 

Meleager. 
Is a bride so fair? 

Is a maid so meek? 
With unchapleted hair, 
With unfilleted cheek, 
Atalanta, the piu:e among women, whose name is as 
blessing to speak. 

Atalanta. 
I would that with feet 

Unsandalled, unshod, 
Overbold, overfleet, 

I had swum not nor trod 
From Arcadia to Calydon northward, a blast of the envy 
of God. 

Meleager. 
Unto each man his fate; 
Unto each as he saith 
In whose fingers the weight 
Of the world is as breath; 
Yet I would that in clamour of battle mine bands had 
laid bold upon deatia. 
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Chorus. 
Not with cleaving of shields 

And their clash in thine ear, 
When the lord of fought fields 
Breaketh spearshaft from spear, 
Thou art broken, our lord, thou art broken, with travail 
and labour and fear. 

Meleager. 
Would God he had found me 
Beneath fresh boughs! 
Would God he had bound me 
Unawares in mine house, 
With Hght in mine eyes, and songs in my lips, and a 
crown on my brows! 

« 

Chorus. 
Whence art thou sent from us? 
Whither thy goal? 
How art thou rent from us, 
Thou that wert whole. 
As with severing of eyelids and eyes, as with sundering 
of body and soul! 

Meleager. 
My heart is within me 

As an ash in the fire; 
Whosoever hath seen me. 
Without lute, without lyre. 
Shall sing of me grievous things, even things that were ill 
to desire. 

Chorus. 
Who shall raise thee 

From tbQ bouse of tlie dead? 
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Or what man praise thee 

That thy praise may be said? 
Alas thy beauty! alas thy body! alas thine head! 

Meleager. 
But thou, Oh mother, 

The dreamer of dreams. 
Wilt thou bring forth another 
To feel the sun's beams 
When I move among shadows a shadow, and wail by im- 
passable streams? 

CEneus. 
What thing wilt thou leave me 
Now this thing is done? 
A man wilt thou give me, 
A son for my son. 
For the light of mine eyes, the desire of my life, the de- 
sirable one? 

Chorus. 
Thou wert glad above others, 
Yea, fair beyond word; * 
Thou wert glad among mothers; 
For each man that heard 
Of thee, praise there was added imto thee, as wings to the 
feet of a bird. 

OEneus. 
Who shall give back 

Thy face of old years, 
With travail made black, 
Grown grey among fears. 
Mother of sorrow, mother of cursing, mother of tears? 

Meleager. 
Though thou art as fire 
Fed with fueJ in vain, 
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My delight, my desire, 

Is more chaste than the rain. 
More pure than the dewfall, more holy than stars are that 
live without stain. 

Atalanta. 
I would that as water 

My life's blood had thawn, 
Or as winter's wan daughter 
Leaves lowland and lawn 
Spring-stricken, or ever mine eyes had beheld thee made 
dark in thy dawn. 

Chorus. 
When thou dravest the men 
Of the chosen of Thrace, 
None turned him again 
Nor endured he thy face 
Qothed round with the blush of the battle, with light frDm 
a terrible place. 

CEneus. 
Thou shouldst die as he dies 

For whom none sheddeth tears; 
Filling thine eyes 

And fulfilling thine ears 
With the brilliance of battle, the bloom and the beauty, 
the splendour of spears. 

Chorus, 
In the ears of the world 
It is sung, it is told. 
And the light thereof hurled 
And the noise thereof rolled 
From the Acroceraunian snow to the ford of the fleece of 
gold. 
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Meleager. 
Would God ye could carry me 
Forth of all these; 
Heap sand and bury me 
By the Chersonese 
Where the thundering Bosphorus answers the thunder of 
Pontic seas. 

CEneus. 
Dost thou mock at our praise 
And the singing begun 
And the men of strange days 
Praising my son 
In the folds of the hills of home, high places of 
Calydon? 

Meleager. 
For the dead man no home is; 
Ah, better to be 
What the flower of the foam is 
In fields of the sea, 
That the sea-waves might be as my raiment, the gulf- 
stream a garment for me. 

Chorus. 
Who shall seek thee and bring 
And restore thee thy day, 
When the dove dipt her wing 
And the oars won their way 
Where the narrowing Symplegades whitened the straits of 
Propontis with spray? 

Meleager. 
WiJJ yt crown me my tomb 
Or exalt me my name, 
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Now my spirits consume, 
Now my flesh is a fiame? 
Let the sea slake it once, and men speak of me sleeping 
to praise me or shame. 

Chorus. 
Turn back now, turn thee, 

As who turns him to wake; 
Though the life in thee burn thee, 
Couldst thou bathe it and slake 
Where the sea-ridge of Helle hangs heavier, and east upon 
west waters break? 

Meleager. 
Would the winds blow me back 
Or the waves hurl me home? 
Ah, to touch in the track 

Where the pine learnt to roam 
Cold girdles and crowns of the sea-gods, cool blossoms of 
water and foam! 

Chorus. 
The gods may release 

That they made fast; 
Thy soul shall have ease 
In thy limbs at the last; 
But what shall they give thee for life, sweet life that is 
overpast? 

Meleager. 
Not the life of men's veins, 

Not of flesh that conceives; 
But the grace that remains. 
The fair beauty that cleaves 
To the life of the rains in the grasses, the life of the dews 
on the leaves. 
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Chorus. 
Thou wert helmsman and chief; 
Wilt thou turn in an hour, 
Thy limbs to the leaf, 
Thy face to the flower, 
Thy blood to the water, thy soul to the gods who di\ 
and devour? 

Meleager. 
The years are hungry, 

They wail all their days; 
The gods wax angry 
And weary of praise; 
And who shall bridle their lips? and who shall strai 
their ways? 

Chorus. 
The gods guard over us 

With sword and with rod; 
Weaving shadow to cover us. 
Heaping the sod, 
That law may fulfil herself wholly, to darken man's f 
before God. 

Meleager. 
Oh holy head of CEneus, lo thy son 
Guiltless, yet red from alien guilt, yet foul 
With kinship of contaminated Uves, 
Lo, for their blood I die; and mine own blood 
For bloodshedding of mine is mixed therewith, 
That death may not discern me from my kin. 
Yet with dean heart I die and faultless hand, 
Not shamefully; thou therefore of thy love 
Salute me, and bid fare among the dead 
Well, as the dead fare; for the best man dead 
Fares sadly, nathless I now faring Nvell 
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Pass without fear where nothing is to fear 
Having thy love about me and thy goodwill, 
Oh father, among dark places and men dead 

OEneus. 
Child, I salute thee with sad heart and tears. 
And bid thee comfort, being a perfect man 
In fight, and honourable in the house of peace. 
The gods give thee fair wage and dues of death, 
And me brief days and ways to come at thee. 

Meleager. 
Pray thou thy days be long before thy death. 
And full of ease and kingdom; seeing in death 
There is no comfort and none aftergrowth. 
Nor shall one thence look up and see day's dawn 
Nor light upon the land whither I go. 
live thou, and take thy fill of days, and die 
When thy day comes; and make not much of death, 
Lest ere thy day thou reap an evil thing. 
Thou too, the bitter mother and mother-plague 
Of this my weary body — thou too, queen. 
The source and end, the sower and the scythe, 
The rain that ripens and the drought that slays, 
The sand that swallows and the spring that feeds, 
To make me and unmake me — thou, I say. 
Althaea, since my father's ploughshare, drawn 
Through fatal seedland of a female field. 
Furrowed thy body, whence a wheaten ear 
Strong firom the sun and firagrant from the rains 
I sprang and cleft the closure of thy womb, 
Mother, I dying with unforgetful tongue 
Hail thee as holy and worship thee as just 
Who art unjust and unholy; *and with my knees 
Would worship, but thy fire and sublkly, 
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Dissundering them, devour me; for these limbs 
Are as light dust and Grumblings from mine urn 
Before the fire has touched them; and my face 
As a dead leaf or dead foot's mark on snow, 
And all this body a broken barren tree 
That was so strong, and all this flower of life 
Disbranched and desecrated miserably, 
And minished all that godlike muscle and might 
And lesser than a man's: for all my veins 
Fail me, and all mine ashen Ufe burns down. 
I would thou hadst let me live; but gods averse. 
But fortune^ and the fiery feet of change, 
And time, these would not, these tread out my life, 
These and not thou; me too thou hast loved, and I 
Thee; but this death was mixed with all my life. 
Mine end with my beginning: and this law, 
This only, slays me, and not my mother at all. 
And let no brother or sister grieve too sore. 
Nor melt their hearts out on me with their tears, 
Since extreme love and sorrowing overmuch 
Vex the great gods, and overloving men 
Slay and are slain for love's sake; and this house 
Shall bear much better children; why should these 
Weep? but in patience let them live their Hves 
And mine pass by forgotten: thou alone, 
Mother, thou sole and only, thou not these, 
Keep me in mind a little when I die 
Because I was thy first-bom; let thy soul 
Pity me, pity even me gone hence and dead 
Though thou wert wroth, and though thou bear again 
Much happier sons, and all men later bom 
Exceedingly excel me, yet dp thou 
Forget not, nor think shame; I was thy son. 
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Time was, I did not shame thee; and time was, 

I thought to live and make thee honourable 

With deeds as great as these men's; but they live. 

These, and I die; and what thing should have been 

Surely I know not; yet I charge thee, seeing 

I am dead already, love me not the less, 

Me, Oh my mother; I charge thee by these gods, 

My father's, and that holier breast of thine, 

By these that see me dying, and that which nursed, 

Love me not less, thy first-bom: though grief come, 

Grief only, of me, and of all these great joy. 

And shall come always to thee; for thou knowest. 

Oh mother. Oh breasts that bare me, for ye know, 

Oh sweet head of my mother, sacred eyes. 

Ye know my soul albeit I sinned, ye know 

Albeit I kneel not, neither touch thy knees, 

But with my lips I kneel, and with my heart 

I fall about thy feet and worship thee. 

And ye farewell now, all my friends; and ye. 

Kinsmen, much younger and glorious more than I, 

Bons of my mother's sister; and all farewell 

That were in Colchis with me, and bare down 

The waves and wars that met us: and though times 

Change, and though now I be not an3rthing. 

Forget not me among you, what I did 

In my good time; for even by all those days, 

Those days and this, and your own living souls, 

And by the light and luck of you that live. 

And by this miserable spoil, and me 

Dying, I beseech you, let. my name not die. 

But thou, dear, touch me with thy rose-like hands, 

And fasten up mine eyelids with thy mouth, 

A bitter kiss; and grasp me with thme aitcys, 
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Printing with heavy lips my light waste flesh, 
Made light and thin by heavy-handed fate, 
And with thine holy maiden eyes drop dew, 
Drop tears for dew upon me who am dead. 
Me who have loved thee; seeing without sin done 
I am gone down to the empty weary house 
Where no flesh is nor beauty nor swift eyes 
Nor sound of mouth nor might of hands and feet 
But thou, dear, hide my body with thy veil. 
And with thy raiment cover foot and head. 
And stretch thyself upon me and touch hands 
With hands and lips with lips: be pitiful 
As thou art maiden perfect; let no man 
Defile me to despise me, saying, This man 
Died woman-wise, a woman's offering, slain 
Through female fingers in his woof of life. 
Dishonourable; for thou hast honoured me. 
And now for God's sake kiss me once and twice 
And let me go; for the night gathers me. 
And in the night shall no man gather fruit 

Atalanta. 
Hail thou: but I with heavy face and feet 
Turn homeward and am gone out of thine eyes, 

QlORUS. 

Who shall contend with his lords 
Or cross them or do them wrong? 

Who shall bind them as with cords? 
Who shall tame them as with song? 

Who shall smite them as with swords? 

For the hands of their kingdom are strong. 
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THE GARDEN OF PROSERPINE. 

Here, where the world is quiet, 
Here, where all trouble seems 
Dead winds* and spent waves' riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams; 
I watch the green field growing 
For reaping folk and sowing. 
For harvest time and mowing, 
A sleepy world of streams. 

I am tired of tears and laughter, 
And men that laugh and weep 
Of what may come hereafter 
For men that sow to reap: 
I am weary of days and hours. 
Blown buds of barren flowers. 
Desires and dreams and powers 
And everything but sleep. 

Here life has death for neighbour 

And far from eye or ear 
Wan waves and wet winds labour, 

Weak ships and spirits steer; 
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They drive adrift, and whither 
They wot not who make thither; 
But no such winds blow hither, 
And no such things grow here. 

No growth of moor or coppice, 

. No heather-flower or vine, 
But bloomless buds of poppies, 

Green grapes of Proserpine, 
Pale beds of blowing rushes 
Where no leaf blooms or blushes 
Save this whereout she crushes 

For dead men deadly wine. 

Pale, without name or number. 

In fruitless fields of corn, 
They bow themselves and slumber 

All night till light is bom; 
And like a soul belated. 
In hell and heaven unmated, 
By cloud and mist abated 
Comes out of darkness morn. 

Though one were strong as seven. 
He too with death shall dwell, 

Nor wake with wings in heaven. 
Nor weep for pains in hell; 

Though one were fair as roses, 

His beauty clouds and closes; 

And well though love reposes, 
In the end it is not well. 
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Pale, beyond porch and portal, 

Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 

Who gathers all things mortal 
With cold immortal hands; 

Her languid lips are sweeter 

Than love's who fears to greet her 

To men that mix and meet her 
From many times and lands. 

She waits for each and other, 

She waits for all men bom; 
Forgets the earth her mother, 

The life of fruits and com; 
And spring and seed and swallow 
Take wing for her and follow 
Where summer song rings hollow 

And flowers are put to scom. 

There go the loves that wither, 

The old, loves with wearier wings; 
And all dead years draw thither, 

And all disastrous things; 
Dead dreams of days forsaken 
Blind buds that snows have shaken. 
Wild leaves that winds have taken, 

Red strays of ruined springs. 

We are not sure of sorrow, 

And joy was never sure; 
To-day will die to-morrow; 

Time stoops to no man's lure; 
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And love, grown faint and fretful, 
With lips but half regretftd 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 
Weeps that no loves endure. 

From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 

We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 

That no life lives for ever; 

That dead men rise up never; 

That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 

Then star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light: 

Nor sound of waters shaken. 
Nor any sound or sight: 

Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 

Nor days nor things diurnal; 

Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night 
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A LAMENTATION. 



Who hath known the ways of time 
Or trodden behind his feet? 

There is no such man among men. 
For chance overcomes him, or crime 
Changes; for all things sweet 
In time wax bitter again. 
Who shall give sorrow enough, 

Or who the abundance of tears? 
Mine eyes are heavy with love 
And a sword gone thorough mine ears, 
A sound like a sword and fire, 
For pity, for great desire; 
Who shall insure me thereof. 
Lest I die, being full of my fears? 

Who hath known the ways and the wrath, 
The sleepless spirit, the root 
And blossom of evil will. 
The divine device of a god? 
Who shall behold it or hath? 
The twice-tongued prophets are mute. 
The many speakers are still; 
Np foot bgs travelled qx trod, 
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No hand has meted, his path. 
Man's fate is a blood-red fruit, 

And the mighty gods have their fill 
And relax not the rein, or the rod. 

Ye were mighty in heart from of old. 

Ye slew with the spear, and are slain. 
Keen after heat is the cold, 

Sore after summer is rain, 
And melteth man to the bone. 

As water he weareth away, 

As a flower, as an hour in a day, 
Fallen from laughter to moan. 
But my spirit is shaken with fear 

Lest an evil thing begin, 
New-born, a spear for a spear, 

And one for another sin. 
Or ever our tears began. 

It was known from of old and said; 
One law for a living man. 

And another law for the dead. 
For these are fearful and sad. 

Vain, and things without breath; 
While he lives let a man be glad, 

For none hath joy of his death. 



n. 

Who hath known the pain, the old pain of earth, 

Or all the travail of the sea, 
The many ways and waves, the birth 
Fruitless, the labour nothing worth? 

Who bath known, yjho knovjelYi, 0\\. ^q^"^ \^a\. ?^^^ 
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There is none shall say he hath seen, 

There is none he hath known. 
Though he saith, Lo, a lord have I been, 

I have reaped and sown; 
I have seen tiie desire of mine eyes. 

The beginning of love, 
The season of kisses and sighs 

And the end thereof. 
I have known the ways of the sea, 

All the perilous ways; 
Strange winds have spoken with me, 

And the tongues of strange days. 
I have hewn the pine for ships; 

Where steeds run arow, 
I have seen from their bridled lips 

Foam blown as the snow. 
With snapping of chariot-poles 

And with straining of oars 
I have grazed in the race the goals. 

In the storm the shores; 
As a greave is deft with an arrow 

At the joint of the knee, 
I have deft through the sea-straits narrow 

To the heart of the sea. 
When air was smitten in sunder 

I have watdied on high 
The wa)rs of the stars and the thunder 

In the night of the sky; 
Where the dark brings forth light as a flower. 

As from lips that dissever; 
One abideth the space of an hour. 

One endiureth for even 



i 
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Lo, what hath he seen or known 

Of the way and the wave 
Unbeholden, unsailed-on, unsown, 

From the breast to the grave? 

Or ever the stars were made, or skies, 
Grief was bom, and the kinless night. 
Mother of gods without form or name. 
And Ught is born out of heaven, and dies, 
And one day knows not another's light. 
But night is one, and her shape the same. 
But dumb the goddesses underground 

Wait, and we hear not on earth if their feet 
Rise, and the night wax loud with their wings; 
Dumb, without word or shadow of soimd; 
And sift in scales, and winnow as wheat 
Men's souls, and sorrow of manifold things. 
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Nor less of grief than ours 
The gods wrought long ago 
To bruise men one by one; 
But with the incessant hours 
Fresh grief and greener woe 
Spring, as the sudden sun 
Year after year makes flowers; 
And these die down and grow, 
And the next year lacks none. 

As these men sleep, have slept 
The old heroes in time fled, 
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No dream-divided sleep; 
And holier eyes have wept 
Than ours, when on her dead 
Gods have seen Thetis weep, 
With heavenly hair far-swept 
Back, heavenly hands outspread 
Round what she could not keep, 

Could not one day withhold. 
One night; and like as these 
White ashes of no weight, 
Held not his imi the cold 
Ashes of Heracles? 

For all things bom one gate 
Opens, no gate of gold; 
Opens; and no man sees 
Beyond the gods and fate. 



BETWEEN THE SUNSET AND THE SEA. 

(Song from "Chastdard.") 

Between the sunset and the sea, 
My love laid hands and lips on me; 
Of sweet came sour, of day came night. 
Of long desire came brief delight: 
Ah love, and what thing came of thee 
Between the sea-downs and the sea? 

Between the sea-mark and the sea 
Joy grew to grief, grief grew to m^\ 
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Love turned to tears, and tears to fire, 
And dead delight to new desire; 
Love's talk, love's touch there seemed to be 
Between the sea-sand and the sea. 

Between the sundown and the sea 
Love watched one hour of love with me; 
Then down the all-golden water-wa3rs 
His feet flew after yesterday's; 
I saw them come and saw them flee 
Between the sea-foam and the sea. 

Between the sea-strand and the sea 
Love fell on sleep, sleep fell on me; 
The first star saw twain turn to one 
Between the moonrise and the sun; 
The next, that saw not love, saw me 
Between the sea-banks and the sea. 



SESTINA. 

I SAW my soul at rest upon a day 

As a bird sleeping in the nest of night, 

Among soft leaves that give the starlight way 
To touch its wings but not its eyes with light; 

So that it knew as one in visions may, 
And knew not as men waking, of delight. 

This was the measure of my soul's delight; 

It had no power of joy to fly by day. 
Nor part in the large lordship of the light; 
But in a secret moon-beholden way 
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Had all its will of dreams and pleasant night, 
And all the love and light that sleepers may. 

But such life's triumph as men waking may 
It might not have to feed its faint delight 

Between the stars by night and sun by day, 
Shut up with green leaves and a little light; 

Because its way was as a lost star's way, 
A world's not wholly known of day or night 

All loves and dreams and sounds and gleams of night 
Made it all music that such minstrels may, 

And all they had they gave it of delight; 
But in the full face of the fire of day 

What place shall be for any starry light. 

What part of heaven in all the wide sun's way? 

Yet the soul woke not, sleeping by the way. 
Watched as a nursling of the large-eyed night. 

And sought no strength nor knowledge of the day, 
Nor closer touch conclusive of delight. 

Nor mightier joy nor truer than dreamers may. 
Nor more of song than they, nor more of light 

For who sleeps once and sees the secret light 
Whereby sleep shows the soul a fairer way 

Between the rise and rest of day and night. 
Shall care no more to fare as all men may, 

But he his place of pain or of delight. 

There shall he dwell, beholding night as day. 

Song, have thy day, and take thy fill of light 
Before the night be fallen across thy way; 
Sing while he may, man hath no long de\\^\^ 
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THE OBLATION. 

Ask nothing more of me, sweet; 
All I can give you I give. 

Heart of my heart, were it more, 
More would be laid at your feet: 
Love that should help you to live, 
Song that should spur you to soar. 

All things were nothing to give 
Once to have sense of you more. 
Touch you and taste of you sweet, 
Think you and breathe you and live, 
Swept of your wings as they soar, 
Trodden by chance of your feet 

I that have love and no more 
Give you but love of you, sweet: 
He that hath more, let him give; 
He that hath wings, let him soar; 
Mine is the heart at your feet 
Here, that must love you to live. 
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A LEAVE-TAKING. 

Let us go hence, my songs; she will not hear. 
Let us go hence together without fear; 
Keep silence now, for singing-time is over, 
And over all old things and all things dear. 
She loves not you nor me as all we love her. 
Yea, though we sang as angels in her ear, 
She would not hear. 

Let us rise up and part; she will not know. 
Let us go seaward as the great winds go, 
Full of blown sand and foam; what help is there? 
There is no help, for all these things are so, 
And all the world is bitter as a tear. 
And how those things are, though ye strove to show 
She would not know. 

Let us go home and hence; she will not weep. 
We gave love many dreams and days to keep, 
Flowers without scent, and fruits that would not grow. 
Saying, "If thou wilt, thrust in thy sickle and reap." 
All is reaped now; no grass is left to mow; 
And we that sowed, though all we fell on sleep, 
She would not weep. 

Let us go hence and rest; she will not love. 

She shall not hear us if we sing hereof. 

Nor see Jove's ways, how sore they ai^ axidL "sX.^^^* 

Sm^durftef A/a/an fa^ ' ^ 
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Come hence, let be, lie still; it is enough. 
Love is a barren sea, bitter and deep; 
And though she saw all heaven in flower abov^ 
She would not love. 

Let us give up, go down; she will not care. 
Though all the stars made gold of all the air, 
And the sea moving saw before it move 
One moon-flower making all the foam-flowers fair; 
Though all those waves went over us, and drove 
Deep down the stifling lips and drowning hair 
She would not care. 

Let us go hence, go hence; she will not see. 
Sing all once more together; surely she, 
She too, remembering days and words that were. 
Will turn a little toward us, sighing; but we. 
We are hence, we are gone, as though we had not been there. 
Nay, and though all men seeing had pity on me, 
She would not see. 



A BALLAD OF BURDENS. 

The burden of fair women. Vain delight. 

And love self-slain in some sweet shameful way. 

And sorrowful old age that comes by night 
As a thief comes that has no heart by day. 
And change that finds fair cheeks and leaves them grey^ 

And weariness that keeps awake for hire, 

And grief that says what pleasure used to say: 
This is the end of every man's d^svt^ 
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The burden of bought kisses. This is sore^ 

A burden without fruit in childbearing; 
Between the nightfall and the dawn threescore, 

Threescore between the dawn and evening. 

The shuddering in thy lips, the shuddering 
In thy sad eyelids tremulous like fire, 

Makes love seem shameful and a wretched thing. 
This is the end of every man's desire. 

The burden of sweet speeches. Nay, kneel down, 

Cover thy head, and weep; for verily 
These market-men that buy thy white and brown 

In the last days shall ts^e no thought for thee. 

In the last days like earth thy face shall be. 
Yea, like sea-marsh made thick with brine and mire. 

Sad with sick leavings of the sterile se^ 
This is the end of every man's desire. 

The burden of long living. Thou shalt fear 
Waking, and sleeping mourn upon thy bed; 

And say at night, "Would God the day were here," 
And say at dawn, "Would God the day were dead." 
With weary days thou shalt be clothed and fed, 

And wear remorse of heart for thine attire. 

Pain for thy girdle, and sorrow upon thine head; 

This is the end of every man's desire. 

The burden of bright colours. Thou shalt see 
Gold tarnished, and the grey above the green; 

And as the thing thou seest thy face shall be. 
And no more as the thing beforetime seen. 
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And thou shalt say of mercy, "It hath been,'* 
And living, watch the old lips and loves expire, 

And talking, tears shall take thy breath between. 
This is the end of every man's desire. 

The burden of sad sayings. In that day 

Thou shalt tell all thy days and hoiu^, and tell 

Thy times and ways and words of love, and say 
How one was dear and one desirable. 
And sweet was life to hear and sweet to smell, 

But now with lights reverse the old hours retire 
And the last hour is shod with fire from hell. 

This is the end of every man's desire. 

The burden of four seasons. Rain in spring. 
White rain and wind among the tender trees; 

A summer of green sorrows gathering. 
Rank autumn in a mist of miseries. 
With sad face set towards the year, that sees 

The charred ash drop out of the dropping pyre^ 
And winter wan with many maladies; 

This is the end of every man's desire. 

The burden of dead faces. Out of sight 
And out of love, beyond the reach of hands. 

Changed in the changing of the dark and light. 
They walk and weep about the barren lands 
Where no seed is, nor any gamer stands. 

Where in short breaths the doubtful days respire^ 
And time's turned glass lets through the sighing sane 

This is the end of every man's desire. 
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The burden of much gladness. life and lust 

Forsake thee, and the face of thy delight; 
And underfoot the heavy hour strews dust, 

And overhead strange weathers bum and bite; 

And where the red was, lo the bloodless white^ 
And where truth was, the likeness of a liar. 

And where day was, the likeness of the night; 
This is the end of every man's desire. 

l'envoy. 

Princes, and ye whom pleasure quickeneth. 

Heed well this rhyme before your pleasure tire; 

For life is sweet, but after life is death. 
This is the end of every man's desire. 



SAPPHO. 
(from anactoria.) 

For who shall change with prayers or thanksgivings 

The mystery of the cruelty of things? 

Or say what God above all gods and years, 

With offering and blood-sacrifice of tears. 

With lamentation from strange lands, from graves 

Where the snake pastures, from scarred mouths of slaves, 

From prison, and from plunging prows of ships 

Through flamelike foam of the sea's closing lips — 

With thwartings of strange signs, and wind-blown hair 

Of comets, desolating the dim air. 

When darkness is made fast with seals and bai^^ 

And ^crc^ rductancQ of disastrous stai^ 
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Eclipse, and sound of shaken hills, and wings 
Darkening, and blind inexpiable things — 
With sorrow of labouring moons, and altering light 
And travail of the planets of the night, 
And weeping of the weary Pleiads seven. 
Feeds the mute melancholy lust of heaven? 
Is not this incense bitterness, his meat 
Murder? his hidden face and iron feet 
Hath not man known, and felt them on their way 
Threaten and trample all things and every day? 
Hath he not sent us hunger? who hath cursed 
Spirit and flesh with longing? filled with thirst 
Their lips who cried unto him? who bade exceed 
The fervid will, fall short the feeble deed. 
Bade sink the spirit and the flesh aspire. 
Pain animate the dust of dead desire. 
And life yield up her flower to violent fate? 
Him would I reach, him smite, him desecrate. 
Pierce the cold lips of God with human breath, 
And mix his inmiortality with death. 
Why hath he made us? what had all we done 
That we should live and loathe the sterile stm, 
And with the moon wax paler as she wanes. 
And pulse by pulse feel time grow through our veins? 
Thee too the years shall cover; thou shalt be 
As the rose born of one same blood with the^ 
As a song sung, as a word said, and fall 
Flower-wise, and be not any more at all. 
Nor any memory of thee anjrwhere; 
For never Muse has bound above thine hair 
The high Pierian flower whose graft outgrows 
All summer kinship of the mortal rose 
Aad colour of deciduous days, uoi ?»Vi^d 
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Reflex and flush of heaven about thine head, 
Nor reddened brows made pale by floral grief 
With splendid shadow from that lordlier leaf. 
Yea, thou shalt be forgotten like spilt wine^ 
Except these kisses of my lips on thine 
Brand them with immortality; but me — 
Men shall not see bright fire nor hear the sea, 
Nor mix their hearts with music, nor behold 
Cast forth of heaven with feet of awful gold 
And plumeless wings that make the bright air blind, 
Lightning, with thunder for a hound behind 
Hunting through fields imfurrowed and unsown — 
But in the light and laughter, in the moan 
And music, and in grasp of Up and hand 
And shudder of water that makes felt on land 
The inuneasurable tremor of all the sea, 
Memories shall mix and metaphors of me. 
Like me shall be the shuddering calm of night, 
When all the winds of the world for pure delight 
Close lips that quiver and fold up wings that ache; 
When nightingales are louder for love's sake. 
And leaves tremble like lute-strings or like fire; 
Like me the one star swooning with desire 
Even at the cold lips of the sleepless moon. 
As I at thine; like me the waste white noon. 
Burnt through with barren sunlight; and like me 
The land-stream and the tide-stream in the sea. 
I am sick with time as these with ebb and flow, 
And by the yearning in my veins I know 
The yearning sound of waters; and mine eyes 
Burn as that beamless fire which fills the skies 
With troubled stars and travailing things of flame; 
And in my heart the grief consuming tia.^m 
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Labours, and in my veins the thirst of thes^ 

And all the summer travail of the trees 

And all the winter sickness; and the earth, 

Filled full with deadly works of death and birth, 

Sore spent with himgry lusts of birth and death, 

Has pain like mine in her divided breath; 

Her spring of leaves is barren, and her fruit 

Ashes; her boughs are burdened, and her root 

Fibrous and gnarled with poison; underneath 

Serpents have gnawn it through with tortuous teeth 

Made sharp upon the bones of all the dead. 

And wild birds rend her branches overhead. 

These, woven as raiment for his word and thought, 

These hath God made, and me as these, and wrought 

Song, and hath lit it at my lips; and me 

Earth shall not gather though she feed on thee. 

As a shed tear shalt thou be shed; but I — 

Lo, earth may labour, men live long and die, 

Years change and stars, and the high God devise 

New things, and old things wane before his eyes 

Who wields and wrecks them, being more strong than they- 

But, having made me, me he shall not slay. 

Nor slay nor satiate, like those herds of his 

Who laugh and live a little, and their kiss 

Contents them, and their loves are swift and sweet, 

And sure death grasps and gains them with slow feet, 

Love they or hate they, strive or bow their knees — 

And all these end; he hath his will of these. 

Yea, but albeit he slay me, hating me — 

Albeit he hide me in the deep dear sea 

And cover me with cool wan foam, and ease 

This soul of mine as any soul of these. 

And give me w^ter and great sweet waves, and make 
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The very sea's name lordlier for my sake, 

The whole sea sweeter — albeit I die indeed 

And hide myself and sleep and no man heed, 

Of me the high God hath not all his will. 

Blossom of branches, and on each high hill 

Gear air and wind, and under in clamorous vales 

Fierce noises of the fiery nightingales, 

Buds burning in the sudden spring like fire. 

The wan washed sand and the waves' vain desire, 

Sails seen like blown white flowers at sea, and words 

That bring tears swiftest, and long notes of birds 

Violently singing till the whole world sings — 

I Sappho shall be one with all these things, 

With all high things for ever; and my face 

Seen once^ my songs once heard in a strange place. 

Cleave to men's lives, and waste the days thereof 

With gladness and much sadness and long love. 

Yea, they shall say, earth's womb hath borne in vain 

New things, and never this best thing again; 

Borne days and men, borne fruits and wars and wine, 

Seasons and songs, but no song more like mine. 

And they shall know me as ye who have known me here, 

Last year when I loved Atthis, and this year 

When I love thee; and they shall praise me, and say 

"She hath all time as all we have our day. 

Shall she not live and have her will" — even I? 

Yea, though thou diest, I say I shall not die. 

For these shall give me of their souls, shall give 

life, and the days and loves wherewith I live, 

Shall quicken me with loving, fill with breath. 

Save me and serve me, strive for me with death. 

Alas, that neither moon nor snow nor dew 

Nor aJJ coJd things can purge me y?\vo\\j \JcaQU^ 
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Assuage me nor allay me nor appease, 

Till supreme sleep shall bring me bloodless ease; 

Till time wax faint in all his periods; 

Till fate undo the bondage of the gods, 

And lay, to slake and satiate me all through, 

Lotus and Lethe on my lips like dew. 

And shed around and over and under me 

Thick darkness and the insuperable sea. 



ITYLUS. 

Swallow, my sister, Oh sister swallow. 

How can thine heart be ftill of the spring? 
A thousand summers are over and dead. 
What hast thou found in the spring to follow? 
What hast thou found in thine heart to sing? 
What wilt thou do when the summer is shed? 

Oh swallow, sister. Oh fair swift swallow, 
Why wilt thou fly after spring to the south, 
The soft south whither thine heart is set? 
Shall not the grief of the old time follow? 

Shall not the song thereof cleave to thy mouth? 
Hast thou forgotten ere I forget? 

Sister, my sister, Oh fleet sweet swallow. 
Thy way is long to the sun and the south; 
But if fulfilled of my heart's desire. 
Shedding my song upon height, upon hollow. 
From tawny body and sweet small mouth 
feed the heart of the night with fire. 
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I the nightingale all spring through, 

Oh swallow, sister, Oh changing swallow, 
All spring through till the spring be done, 
Qothed with the light of the night on the dew, 
Sing, while the hours and the wild birds follow, 
Take flight and follow and find the sun. 

Sister, my sister. Oh soft light swallow. 

Though all things feast in the spring's guest-chamber, 
How hast thou heart to be glad thereof yet? 
For where thou fliest I shall not follow. 
Till life forget and death remember, 
Till, thou remember and I forget. 

Swallow, my sister, Oh singing swallow, 
I know not how thou hast heart to sing. 
Hast thou the heart? is it all past over? 
Thy lord the summer is good to follow. 
And fair the feet of thy lover the spring: 

But what wilt thou say to the spring thy lover? 

Oh swallow, sister. Oh fleeting swallow. 
My heart in me is a molten ember 

And over my head the waves have met. 
But thou wouldst tarry or I would follow 
Could I forget or thou remember, 
Couldst thou remember and I forget. 

Oh sweet stray sister. Oh shifting swallow, 
The heart's division divideth us. 

Thy heart is light as a leaf of a tree; 
But mine goes forth among sea-gulfs hollow 
To the place of the slaying of Itylus, 
The feast of Daulis, the Thtaciatv ^^^ 
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Oh swallow, sister, Oh rapid swallow, 
I pray thee sing not a little space. 
Are not the roofs and the lintels wet? 
The woven web that was plain to follow, 
The small slain body, the flower-like fac^ 
Can I remember if thou forget? 

Oh sister, sister, thy first-begotten! 

The hands that cling and the feet that follow, 
The voice of the child's blood crying yet 
Who hath remembered me? Who hath forgotten? 
Thou hast forgotten. Oh summer swallow, 
But the world shall end when I forget 



EST MEMORY OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

Back to the flower-town, side by side, 

The bright months bring. 
New-bom, the bridegroom and the bride, 

Freedom and spring. 

The sweet land laughs from sea to sea, 

Filled full of sun; 
All things come back to her, being free; 

All things but one. 

In many a tender wheaten plot 

Flowers that were dead 
Live, and old suns revive; but not 

That holier Uead, 
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By this white wandering waste of sea, 

Far north, I hear 
One face shall never turn to me 

As once this year: 

Shall never smile and turn and rest 

On mine as there, 
Nor one most sacred hand be prest 

Upon my hair. 

I came as one whose thoughts half linger 

Half run before; 
The youngest to the oldest singer 

That England bore. 

I found him whom I shall not find 

Till aU grief end, 
In holiest age our mightiest mind. 

Father ai^d friend. 

« 

But thou, if anything endure. 

If hope there be, 
Oh spirit that man's life left pure, 

Man's death set free^ 

Not with disdain of days that were 

Look earthward now; 
Let dreams revive the reverend hair, 

The imperial brow; 

Come back in sleep, for in the life 

Where thou art not 
We find none like thee. Time and strife 

And the world's lot 
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Move thee no more, but love at leasl^ 

And reverent heart 
May move thee^ royal and released, 

Soul, as thou art 

And thou, his Florence, to thy trust 

Receive and keep, 
Keep safe his dedicated dust, 

His sacred sleep. 

So shall thy lovers, come from far. 

Mix with thy name, 
As morning-star with evening-star 

His faultless fame. 



MADONNA MIA. 

Under green apple-boughs 
That never a storm will rous^ 
My lady hath her house 

Between two bowers; 
In either of the twain 
Red roses full of rain; 
She hath for bondwomen 

All kind of flowers. 

She hath no handmaid fair 
To draw her curled gold hair 
Through rings of gold that bear 
Her whole hail's Yjdg!\t.\ 
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She hath no maids to stand 
Gold-clothed on either hand; 
In all the great green land 
None is so great 

She hath no more to wear 
But one white hood of vair 
Drawn over eyes and hair, 

Wrought with strange gold, 
Made for some great queen's head, 
Some fair great queen since dead; 
And one strait gown of red 

Against the cold. 

Beneath her eyelids deep 
Love lying seems asleep. 
Love, swift to wake, to weep. 

To laugh, to gaze; 
Her breasts are like white birds, 
And all her gracious words 
As water-grass to herds 

In the June-days, 

To her all dews that fall 
And rains are musical; 
Her flowers are fed from all, 

Her joy from these; 
In the deep-feathered firs 
Their gift of joy is hers. 
In the least breath that stirs 

Across the trees. 
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She grows with greenest leaves, 
Ripens with reddest sheaves, 
Forgets, remembers, grieves, 

And is not sad; 
The quiet lands and skies 
Leave light upon her eyes; 
None knows her, weak or wise. 

Or tired or glad. 

None knows, none imderstands. 
What flowers are like her hands; 
Though you should search all lands 

Wherein time grows. 
What snows are like her feet. 
Though his eyes bum with heat 
Through gazing on my sweet. 

Yet no man knows. 

Only this thing is said; 
That white and gold and red, 
God's three chief words, man's bread 

And oil and wine. 
Were given her for dowers, 
And kingdom of all hours. 
And grace of goodly flowers 

And various vine. 

This is my lady's praise: 
Gk)d after many days 
Wrought her in unknown ways, 
In sunset lands. 
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This was my lady's birth; 
God gave her might and mirth, 
And laid his whole sweet earth 
Between her hands. 

Under deep apple-boughs 
My lady hath her house; 
She wears upon her brows 

The flower thereof; 
All saying but what God saith 
To her is as vain breath; 
She is more strong than death. 

Being strong as love. 



A BALLAD OF LIFE. 

I FOUND in dreams a place of wind and flowers, 
Full of sweet trees and coloiir of glad grass, 
In midst whereof there was 

A lady clothed like summer with sweet hours, 

Her beauty, fervent as a fiery moon. 
Made my blood burn and swoon 
Like a flame rained upon. 

Sorrow had filled her shaken eyelids blue, 

And her mouth's sad red heavy rose all through 
Seemed sad with glad things gone. 

She held a little dthem by the strings, 

Shaped heartwise, strung with subtle-coloured hair 

Of some dead lute player 
That in dead years had done ddVcm^ >Jd[\tv%^. 
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The seven strings were named accordingly J 
The first string charity, 

The second tenderness, 
The rest were pleasure, sorrow, sleep, and sin, 
And loving kindness, that is pity's kin 

And is most pitiless. 

There were three men with her, each garmented 
With gold and shod with gold upon the feet; 
And with plucked ears of wheat 

The first man's hair was wound about his head: 

His face was red, and his mouth curled and sad; 
All his gold garment had 
Pale stains of dust and rust 

A riven hood was pulled across his eyes; 

The token of him being upon this wise 
Made for a sign of Lust 

The next was Shame, with heavy hollow face 
Coloured like green wood when flame kindles it 
He hath such feeble feet 

They may not well endm-e in any place. 

His face was full of grey old miseries, 
And all his blood's increase 
Was even increase of pain. 

The last was Fear, that is akin to Death; 

He is Shame's friend, and always as Shame saith 
Fear answers him again. 

My soul said in me; This is marvellous, 
■ Seeing the air's face is not so delicate 
Nor the sun's grace so great, 
If sin and she be kiu or amoxou%. 
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And seeing Where maidens served her on their knees, 
I bade one crave of these 

To know the cause thereof. 
Then Fear said 5 I am Pity that was dead. 
And Shame said: I am Sorrow comforted. 

And Lust said: I am Love. 

Thereat her hands began a lute-plapng 
And her sweet mouth a song in a strange tongue; 
And all the while she sung 

There was no sound but long tears following 

Long tears upon men's faces, waxen white 
With extreme sad delight 

But those three following men 

Became as men raised up among the dead; 

Great glad mouths open, and fair cheeks made red 
With child's blood come again, • 

Then I said: Now assuredly I see 

My lady is perfect, and transfigureth 

All sin and sorrow and death, 
Making them fair as her own eyelids be, 
Or Ups wherein my whole soul's life abides; 

Or as her sweet white sides 
And bosom carved to kiss. 
Now therefore, if her pity fiuther me. 
Doubtless for her sake ail my days shall be 
As righteous as she is. 

Forth ballad, and take roses in both arms, 
Even till the rose touch thee in the throat 

Where the least thornprick harms; 
And girdled in thy golden singing-coat, 
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Come thou before my lady and say this; 
Borgia, thy gold hair's cx)lour burns in me, 

Thy mouth makes beat my blood in feverish rhym 
Therefore so many as these roses be^ 

Kiss me so many times. 

Then it may be, seeing how sweet she is, 
That she will stoop herself none otherwise 

Than a blown vine-branch doth. 
And kiss thee with soft laughter on thine eyes, 

Ballad, and on thy mouth. 



AHOLIBAH. 

In the beginning God made thee 
A woman well to look upon, 

Thy tender body as a tree 

Whereon cool wind hath always blown 
Till the dean branches be well grown. 

There was none like thee in the land; 
The girls that were thy bondwomen 

Did bind thee with a purple band 
Upon thy forehead, that all men 
Should know thee for God's handmaiden. 

Strange raiment clad thee like a bride^ 
With silk to wear on hands and feet. 

And plates of gold on either side: 

Wine made thee glad, and thou didst eat 
Honey, and choice oi ^\^^.^^.ivX Tc^a^v 
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And fishers in the middle sea 

Did get thee sea-fish and sea-weeds 

In colour like the robes on thee; 

And curious work of plaited reeds, 
And wools wherein live purple bleeds. 

And round the edges of thy cup 

Men wrought thee marvels out of gold, 

Strong snakes with lean throats lifted up, 

Large eyes whereon the brows had hold, 
And scaly things their slime kept cold. 

For thee they blew soft winds in flutes 

And ground sweet roots for cunning scent; 

Made slow because of many lutes. 

The wind among thy chambers went 
Wherein no light was violent 

God called thy name Aholibah, 

His tabernacle being in the^ 
A witness through waste Asia; 

Thou wert a tent sewn cunningly 

With gold and colours of the sea. 

God gave thee gracious ministers 

And all their work who plait and weave; 

The cunning of embroiderers 

That sew the pillow to the sleeve, 
And likeness of all things that live. 

Thy garments upon thee were fair 

With scarlet and with yellow thread; 

Also the weaving of thine hair 

Was as fine gold upon thy head, 

Aod thy silk sbo^ werq s^wn wSa i^^ 



{ 
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All sweet things he bade sift, and ground 
As a man grindeth wheat in mills 

With strong wheels alway going round; 

He gave thee corn, and grass that fills 
The cattle on a thousand hills. 

The wine of many seasons fed 

Thy mouth, and made it fair and clean; 

Sweet oil was poured out on thy head 

And ran down like cool rain between 
The strait dose locks it melted in. 

The strong men and the captains knew 
Thy chambers wrought and fashioned 

With gold and covering of blue. 

And the blue raiment of thine head 
Who satest on a stately bed. 

All these had on their garments wrought 

The shape of beasts and creeping things. 

The body that availeth not, 

Flat backs of worms and veined wings, 
And the lewd bulk that sleeps and stings. 

Also the chosen of the years. 

The multitude being at ease. 

With sackbuts and with dulcimers 

And noise of shawms and psalteries 
Made mirth within the ears of these. 

But as a common woman doth, 

Thou didst think evil and devise; 

The sweet smell of thy breast and mouth 
Thou madest as the harlot's wise, 
^d there was paintinj on \iiiiSi^'^ts,^ . 
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Yea, in the woven guest-chamber 
And by the painted passages 

Where the strange gracious paintings were, 
State upon state of companies, 
There came on thee the lust of these. 

Because of shapes on either wall 

Sea-coloured from some rare blue shell 

At many a Tyrian interval. 

Horsemen on horses, girdled well, 
Delicate and desirable. 

Thou saidest: I am sick of love: 

Stay with me flagons, comfort me 

With apples for my pain thereof, 

Till my hands gather in his tree 
That fruit wherein my lips would be. 

Yea, saidest thou, I will go up 

When there is no more shade than one 
May cover with a hollow cup. 

And make my bed against the sun 

Till my blood's violence be done. 

Thy mouth was leant upon the wall 

Against the painted mouth, thy chin 

Touched the hair's painted curve and fall; 
Thy deep throat, fallen lax and thin, 
Worked as the blood's beat worked therein. 

Therefore, Oh thou Aholibah, 

God is not glad because of thee; 
And thy fine gold shall pass away 

Like those fair coins of ore that be 

Washed over by the middle sea. 
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Then will one make thy body bare 
To strip it of all gracious things, 

And pluck the cover from thine hair. 
And break the gift of many kings, 
Thy wrist-rings and thine ankle-rings. 

Likewise the man whose body joins 
To thy smooth body, as was said, 

Who hath a girdle on his loins, 

And dyed attire upon his head — 
The same who, seeing, w<nshipped. 

Because thy face was like the face 

Of a dean maiden that smells sweet, 

Because thy gait was as the pace 
Of one that opens not her feet 
And is not heard within the street — 

Even he, Oh thou Aholibab, 

Made separate from thy desir^ 
Shall cut thy nose and ears away 

And bruise thee for thy body's hir^ 

And bum the residue with fire. 

Then shall the heathen people say 

The multitude being at ease; 
Lo^ this is that Ahohbah 

Whose name was blown among strange seas. 

Grown old with soft adultaies^ 

Also hear bed was made of green. 
Her windows beautiful for glass, 

That she had made her bed between: 
Yea, for pure lust her body was 
M^de Uk^ whitQ summ^-coloiured ^rass. 
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Her raiment was a strong man's spoil; 
Upon a table by a bed 

She set mine incense and mine oil 
To be the beauty of her head 
In chambers walled about with red. 

Also between the walls she had 

Fair faces of strong men portrayed ; 

All girded round the loins, and dad 
With several cloths of woven braid 
And garments marvellously made. 

Therefore the wrath of God shall be 
Set as a watch upon her way; 

And whoso findeth by the sea 

Blown dust of bones will hardly say 
If this were that Aholibah. 



MATER TRIUMPHALIS. 

Mother of man's time-travelling generations, 
Breath of his nostrils, heartblood of his heart, 

God above all Gods worshipped of all nations, 
Light above light, law beyond law, thou art 

Thy face is as a sword smiting in sunder 

Shadows and chains and dreams and iron things; 

The sea is dumb before thy face, the thunder 
Silen^ the $kie$ gr^ narrpwQr tbau tliy Vm^^. 
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Angels and Gods, spirit and sense, thou takest 
In thy right hand as drops of dust or dew; 

The temples and the towers of time thou breakest, 

His thoughts and words and works, to make them new. 

All we have wandered from thy ways, have hidden 
Eyes from thy glory and ears from calls they heard; 

Called of thy trumpets vainly, called and chidden, 
Scourged of thy speech and wounded of thy word. 

We have known thee and have not known thee; stood be- 
side thee, 

Felt thy lips breathe, set foot where thy feet trod, 
Loved and renounced, and worshipped and denied thee^ 

As though thou wert but as another God. 

"One hour for sleep," we said, "and yet one other; 

All day we served her, and who shall serve by night?" 
Not knowing of thee, thy face not knowing. Oh mother, 

Oh light wherethrough the darkness is as light 

Men that forsook thee hast thou not forsaken. 
Races of men that knew not hast thou known; 

Nations that slept thou hast doubted not to waken, 
Worshippers of strange Gods to make thine own. 

All old grey histories hiding thy clear features, 
Oh secret spirit and sovereign, all men's tales. 

Creeds woven of men, thy children and thy creatures. 
They have woven for vestures of thee and for veils. 

Thine hands, without election or exemption, 

Feed all men fainting from false peace or strife, 

Oh thou, the resurrection and redemption, 
The godhead and the manViood ax\d thft life^ 
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Thy wings shadow the waters; thine eyes lighten 

The horror of the hollows of the night; 
The depths of the earth and the dark places brighten 

Under, thy feet, whiter than fire is white. 

Death is subdued to thee, and hell's bands broken; 

Where thou art only is heaven; who hears not thee, 
Time shall not hear hdm; when men's names are spoken, 

A nameless sign of death shall his name be. 

Deathless shall be the death, the name be nameless; 
: Sterile of stars his twilight time of breath; 
With fire of hell shall shame consume him shameless, 
And dying, all the night darken his death. 

The years are as thy garments, the world's ages 
As sandals bound and loosed from thy swift feet; 

Time serves before thee, as one that hath for wages 
Praise or shame only, bitter words or sweet 

Thou saye^ "Well done," and all a century kindles; 

Again, thou sayest, "Depart from sight of me," 
And all the light of face of all men dwindles. 

And the age is as the broken glass of thee. 

The night is as a seal set on men's faces. 
On faces fallen of men that take no Hght, 

Nor give light in the deeps of the dark places, 
Blind things, incorporate with the body of night. 

Their souls are serpents winterbound and frozen, 
Their shame is as a tame beast, at their feet 

Couched; their cold lips deride thee and thy chosen^ 
TJieir lying lips made grey with dcLsX fci xas.'aJu 
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Then when their time is full and days run over, 
The splendour of thy sudden brow made bare 

Darkens the morning; thy bared hands uncover 
The veils of light and night and the awful air. 

And the world naked as a new-bom maiden 

Stands virginal and splendid as at birth, 
With all thine heaven of all its light unladen, 

Of all its love unburdened all thine earth. 

For the utter earth and the utter air of heaven 

And the extreme depth is thine and the extreme height; 

Shadows of things and veils of ages riven 

Are as men's kings unkingdomed in thy sight 

Through the iron years, the centuries brazen-gated. 

By the ages' barred impenetrable doors. 
From the evening to the morning have we waited, 

Should thy foot haply sound on the awful floors. 

The floors untrodden of the sun's feet glimmer. 
The star-unstricken pavements of the night; 

Do the lights bum inside? the lights wax dimmer 
On festal faces withering out of sight 

The crowned heads lose the light on them; it may be 
Dawn is at hand to smite the loud feast dumb; 

To bind the torch-lit centuries till the day be, 
The feasting kingdoms till thy kingdom come. 

Shall it not come? deny they or dissemble, 
Is it not even as lightning from on high 
Now? and though many a soul dose eyes, and tremble, 
How should they trembly 31X ?)X -^Xvq V)n^ ^Jx^^ ^ 15 
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I am thine harp between thine hands, Oh mother! 

All my strong chords are strained with love of thee. 
We grapple in love and wrestle, as each with other 

Wrestle the wind and the imreluctant sea. 

I am no courtier of thee sober-suited, 

Who loves a little for a httle pay. 
Me not thy winds and storms nor thrones disrooted, 

Nor molten crowns, nor thine own sins dismay. 

Sinned hast thou sometime, therefore art thou sinless; 

Stained hast thou been, who art therefore without stain; 
Even as man's soul is kin to thee, but kinless 

Thou, in whose womb Time sows the all-various grain. 

I do not bid thee spare me. Oh dreadful mother! 

I pray thee that thou spare not, of thy grace. 
How were it with me then, if ever another 

Should come to stand before thee in this my place? 

I am the trumpet at thy lips, thy clarion 
Full of thy cry, sonorous with thy breath; 

The graves of souls bom worms and creeds grown carrion 
Thy blast of judgment fills with fires of death. 

Thou art the player whose organ-keys are thunders. 

And I beneath thy foot the pedal prest; 
Thou art the ray whereat the rent night sunders, 

And I the cloudlet borne upon thy breast 

I shall burn up before thee, pass and perish, 

As haze in sunrise on the red sea-line; 
But thou from dawn to sunsetting shalt cherish 

The thoughts that Jed and souls tkaX \\gJQX<^d. \xisv&v 
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Reared between night and noon and truth and error, 
Each twilight-travelling bird that trills and screams 

Sickens at midday, nor can face for terror 
The imperious heaven's inevitable extremes. 

I have no spirit of skill with equal fingers 

At sign to sharpen or to slacken strings; 
I keep no time of song with gold-perched singers 

And chirp of linnets on the wrists of kings. 

I am thy storm-thrush of the days that darken, 
Thy petrel in the foam that bears thy bark 

To port through night and tempest; if thou hearken, 
My voice is in thy heaven before the lark. 

My song is in the mist that hides thy morning, 

My cry is up before the day for theej 
I have heard thee and beheld thee and give warning. 

Before thy wheels divide the sky and sea. 

Birds shall wake with thee voiced and feathered fairer, 

To see in summer what I see in spring; 
I have eyes and heart to endure thee. Oh thunder-bearer, 

And they shall be who shall have tongues to sing. 

I have love at least, and have not fear, and part not 
From thine unnavigable and wingless way; 

Thou tarriest, and I have not said thou art not, 
Nor all thy night long have denied thy day. 

Darkness to daylight shall lift up thy paean. 
Hill to hill thunder, vale cry back to vale. 

With wind-notes as of eagles ^Eschylean, 
And Sappho singing in ttie xA^YvXiiv^^Xa, 
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Sung to by mighty sons of dawn and daughters, 
Of this night's songs thine ear shall keep but one; 

That supreme song which shook the channelled waters, 
And called thee skyward as God calls the sun. 

Come, though all heaven again be fire above thee; 

Though death before thee come to clear thy sky; 
Let us but see in his thy face who love thee; 

Yea, though thou slay us, arise, and let us die. 



HERTHA. 

I AM that which began; 

Out of me the years roll; 
Out of me God and man; 
I am equal and whole; 
God changes, and man, and the form of them bodily; I 
am the soul. 

Before ever land was, 
Before ever the sea. 
Or soft hair of the grass. 
Or fair limbs of the tree. 
Or the flesh-coloured fruit of my branches, I was, and thy 
soul was in me. 

First life on my sources 

First drifted and swam; 
Out of me are the forces 
That save it or damn; 
Out of me man and woman, and mld-be^sX. ^xA \iNx.^\ 
before God was, I am. 
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Beside or above me 

Nought is there to go; 
Love or unlove me, 
Unknow me or know, 
I am that which imloves me and loves; I am stricken, and 
I am the blow. 

1 the mark that is missed 

And the arrows that miss, 
I the mouth that is kissed 
And the breath in the kiss, 
The search, and the sought, and the seeker, the soul and 
the body that is. 

I am that thing which blesses 

My spirit elate; 
That which caresses 
With hands uncreate 
My limbs unbegotten that measure the length of the 
measm-e of fate. 

But what thing dost thou now, 
Looking Godward, to cry 
"I am I, thou art thou, 

I am low, thou art high?" 
I am thou, whom thou seekest to find him; find thou but 
thyself, thou art L 

I the grain and the furrow, 
The plough-cloven clod 
And the ploughshare drawn thorough, 
The germ and the sod, 
The deed and the doer, the seed and the sower, the dust 
which is God, 
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Hast thou known how I fashioned thee, 

Child, underground? 
Fire that impassioned thee^ 
Iron that bound, 
Dim changes of water, what thing of all these hast thou 
known of or found? 

Canst thou say in thine heart 

Thou hast seen with thine eyes 
With what cunning of art 

Thou wast wrought in what wise. 
By what force of what stuff thou wast shapen, and shown 
on my breast to the skies? 

Who hath given, who hath sold it thee, 

Knowledge of me? 
Has the wilderness told it thee? 
Hast thou learnt of the sea? 
Hast thou commimed in spirit with night? have the winds 
taken counsel with thee? 

Have I set such a star 

To show light on thy brow 
That thou sawest from afar 
What I show to thee now? 
Have ye spoken as brethren together, the sun and the 
mountains and thou? 

What is here, dost thou know it? 

What was, hast thou known? 
Prophet nor poet 

Nor tripod nor throne 
Nor spirit nor flesh can make answer, but only thy motlxei: 
alone. 
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Mother, not maker, 

Born, and not made; 
Though her children forsake her. 
Allured or afraid, 
Praying prayers to the God of their fashion, she stirs not 
for all that have prayed. 

A creed is a rod, 

And a crown is of night; 
But this thing is God, 

To be man with thy might. 
To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit, and live out 
thy life as the light 

I am in thee to save thee, 

As my soul in thee saith; 
Give thou as I gave thee, 
Thy life-blood and breath, 
Green leaves of thy labour, white flowers of thy thought^ 
and red fruit of thy death. 

Be the ways of thy giving 
As mine were to thee; 
The free life of thy living. 
Be the gift of it free; 
Not as servant to lord, nor as master to slave, shalt thou 
give thee to me. 

Oh children of banishment, 

Souls overcast, 
Were the lights ye see vanish meant 

Alway to last, 
Ye would know not the sun overshining the shadows and 
stars overpast. 
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I that saw where ye trod 

The dim paths of the night 
Set the shadow called God 
In your skies to give light; 
But the morning of manhood is risen, and the shadowless 
soul is in sight 

The tree many-rooted 

That swells to the sky 
With frondage red-fruited, 
The life-tree am I; 
In the buds of yoiu* lives is the sap of my leaves: ye shall 
live and not die. 

But the Gods of yom: fashion 

That take and that give^ 
In their pity and passion 
That scourge and forgive, 
They are worms that are bred in the bark that falls off; 
they shall die and not live. 

My own blood is what stanches 

The woimds in my bark; 
Stars caught in my branches 
Make day of the dark. 
And are worshipped as suns till the sunrise shall tread 
out their fires as a spark. 

Where dead ages hide under 
The Hve roots of the tree, 
In my darkness the thunder 
Makes utterance of me; 
In the clash of my boughs with each other ye hear the 
waves sound of the sea. 
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That noise is of Time, 

As his feathers are spread 
And his feet set to climb 

Through the boughs overhead, 
And my foliage rings round him and rustles, and branches 
are bent with his tread. 

The storm-winds of ages 

Blow through me and cease^ 
The war-wind that rages, 
The spring-wind of peace. 
Ere the breath of them roughen my tresses, ere one of my 
blossoms increase. 

All sounds of all changes, 
All shadows and lights 
On the world's mountain-ranges 
And stream-riven heights, 
Whose tongue is the wind's tongue and language of storm- 
clouds on earth-shaking nights; 

All forms of all faces. 

All works of all hands 
In imsearchable places 
Of time-stricken lands. 
All death and all life, and all reigns and all ruins, drop 
through me as sands. 

Though sore be my burden 
And more than ye know. 
And my growth have no guerdon 
But only to grow, 
Yet I fail not of growing for lightnings above me or death* 
worms below. 
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These too have their part in m^ 

As I too in these; 
Such iire is at heart in me. 
Such sap is this tree's, 
Which hath in it all sounds and all secrets of infinite 
lands and of seas. 

In the spring-coloured hours 

When my mind was as May's 
There brake forth of me flowers 
By centuries of days, 
Strong blossoms with perfume of manhood, shot out from 
my spirit as rays. 

And the sound of them springing 

And smell of their shoots 
Were as warmth and sweet singing 

And strength to my roots; 
And the lives of my children made perfect with freedom 
of soul were my fruits. 

I bid you but be; 

I have need not of prayer; 
I have need of you free 

As your mouths of mine air; 
That my heart may be greater within me, beholding the 
fruits of me fair. 

More fair than strange fruit is 

Of faiths ye espouse; 
In me only the root is 

That blooms in your boughs; 
Behold now yoiu* God that ye made you, to (ce4 hipa ydth 
fmtii ofyom vow§, 
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In the darkening and whitening 

Abysses adored, 
With dayspring and lightning 
For lamp and for sword, 
God thunders in heaven, and his angels are red with the 
wrath of the Lord. 

Oh my sons, Oh too dutiful 
Toward Gods not of me, 
Was not I enough beautiful? 
Was it hard to be free? 
For behold, I am with you, am in you and of you; look 
forth now and see. 

Lo, winged with world's wonders, 

With miracles shod. 
With the fires of his thunders 
For raiment and rod, 
God trembles in heaven, and his angels are white with the 
terror of God. 

For his twilight is come on him, 

His anguish is here; 
And his spirits gaze dumb on him, 
Grown grey from his fear; 
And his hoiu* taketh hold on him stricken, the last of his 
infinite year. 

Thought made him and breaks him, 

Truth slays and forgives; 
But to you, as time takes him. 
This new thing it gives. 
Even love, the beloved Republic, that feeds upon freedom 
and lives. 
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For truth only is living, 
Truth only is whole, 
And the love of his giving 
Man's polestar and pole; 
Man, pulse of my centre^ and fruit of my body, and seed 
of my soul. 

One birth of my bosom; 

One beam of mine eye; 
One topmost blossom 
That scales the sky; 
Man, equal and one with me, man that is made of me^ 
man that is L 
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THE SUNDEW. 

A LITTLE marsh-plant, yellow green, 
And pricked at lip with tender red. 
Tread close, and either way you tread 
Some faint black water jets between 
Lest you should bruise the curious head. 

A live thing may be; who shall know? 
The summer knows and suffers it; 
For the cool moss is thick and sweet 
Each side, and saves the blossom so 
That it lives out the long June heat 

The deep scent of the heather bums 
About it; breathless though it be. 
Bow down and worship; more than we 
Is the least flower whose life returns, 
Least weed renascent in the sea. 

We are vexed and cumbered in earth's sight 
With wants, with many memories; 
These see their mother what she is, 
Glad-growing, till August leave more bright 
The apple-coloured Qr^nberrie§» 
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Wind blows and bleaches the strong grass, 
Blown all one way to shelter it 
From trample of strayed kine, with feet 
Felt heavier than the moorhen was, 
Strayed up past patches of wild wheat 

You call it sundew: how it grows, 
If with its colour it have breath, 
If life taste sweet to it, if death 
Pain its soft petal, no man knows: 
Man has no sight or sense that saith. 

My sundew, grown of gentle days. 
In these green miles the spring begun 
Thy growth ere April had half done 
With the soft secret of her ways 
Or June made ready for the sun. 

Oh red-lipped mouth of marsh-flower, 
I have a secret halved with thee. 
The name that is love's name to me 
Thou knowest, and the face of her 
Who is my festival to see. 

The hard sun, as thy petals knew. 
Coloured the heavy moss-water: 
Thou wert not worth green midsummer 
Nor fit to live to August blue, 
Oh sundew, not remembering her. 
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THE MASQUE OF QUEENS. 

Herodias. 

I AM the queen Herodias. 

This headband of my temples was 

Kling Herod's gold band woven me^ 
This broken dry staff in my hand 
Was the queen's staff of a great land 

Betwixen Perse and Samarie. 
For that one dancing of my feet, 
The fire is come in my green wheat, 

From one sea to the other sea. 

Ahoubah. 

I am the queen Aholibah. 

My lips kissed dumb the word of Ah 

Sighed on strange lips grown sick thereby 
God wrought to me my royal bed; 
The inner work thereof was red, 

The outer work was ivory. 
My mouth's heat was the heat of flame 
For lust towards the kings that came 

With horsemen riding royally. 
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Cleopatra. 

I am the queen of Ethiope. 
Love bade my kissing eyelids ope 

That men beholding might praise love 
My hair was wonderful and curled; 
My lips held fast the mouth o* the world 

To spoil the strength and speech thereof. 
The latter triumph in my breath 
Bowed down the beaten brows of death, 

Ashamed they had not wrath enough. 

Abihail. 

I am the queen of Tyrians. 

My hair was glorious for twelve spans, 

That dried to loose dust afterward. 
My stature was a strong man's length: 
My neck was like a place of strength 

Built with white walls, even and hard. 
Like the first noise of rain leaves catch 
One from another, snatch by snatch, 

Is my praise, hissed against and marred. 

AZUBAH. 

I am the queen of Amorites. 

My face was like a place of lights 

With multitudes at festival. 
The glory of my gracious brows 
Was like God's house made glorious 

With colours upon either wall. 
Between my brows and hair there was 
A white space like a space of glass 

With golden candles over all. 
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Aholah. 

I am the queen of Amalek. 

There was no tender touch or fleck 

To spoil my body or bared feet 
My words were soft like dulcimers, 
And the first sweet of grape-flowers 

Made each side of my bosom sweet 
My raiment was as tender fruit 
Whose rind smells sweet of spice-tree root, 

Bruised balm-blossom and budded wheat 

AmNOAM. 

I am the queen Ahinoam. 

Like the throat of a soft slain lamb 

Was my throat, softer veined than his; 
My lips were as two grapes the sun 
Lays his whole weight o( heat upon 

Like a mouth heavy with a kiss: 
My hair's pure purple a wrought fleecy 
My temples therein as a piece 

Of a pomegranate's cleaving is. 

Atarah. 

I am the queen Sidonian. 

My face made faint the face of man, 

And strength was bound between my brows. 
Spikenard was hidden in my ships, 
Honey and wheat and myrrh in strips. 

White wools that shine as colour does, 
Soft linen dyed upon the fold, 
Split spice and cores of scented gold, 

Ced^r ^nd brokea c^amus, 
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Semiramis. 

I am the queen Semiramis. 

The whole world, and the sea that is 

In fashion like a chrysopras, 
The noise of all men labouring. 
The priest's mouth tired through thanksgiving, 

The sound of love in the blood's pause, 
The strength of love in the blood's beat, 
All these were cast beneath my feet 

And all found lesser than I was. 

Hesiome. 

I am the queen Hesione. 

The seasons that increased in me 

Made my face fairer than all men's. 
I had the summer in my hair; 
And all the pale gold autumn air 

Was as the habit of my sense. 
My body was as fire that shone; 
God's beauty that makes all things one 

Was one among my handmaidens. 

CHRYSOTEffimS. 

I am the queen of Samothrace. 
God, making roses, made my face 

As a rose filled up full with red. 
My prows made sharp the straitened seas 
From Pontus to that Chersonese 

Whereon the ebbed Asian stream is shed. 
My hair was as sweet scent that drips: 
Love's breath begun about my lips 

Kindled the lips of people dead. 
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Thomyrk. 

I am the queen of Scythians. 

My strength was like no strength of man's, 

My face like day, my breast like spring. 
My fame was felt in the extreme land 
That hath sunshine on the one hand, 

And on the other star-shining. 
Yea, and the wind there fails of breath. 
Yea, and there life is waste like death; 

Yea, and there death is a glad thing. 

Harhas. 

I am the queen of Anakim. 

In the spent years whose speech is dim. 

Whose raiment is the dust and death, 
My stately body without stain 
Shone as the shining race of rain 

Whose hair a great wind scattereth, 
Now hath God turned my lips to sighs. 
Plucked off mine eyelids from mine eyes, 
And sealed with seals my way of breath. 

Myrrha. 

I am the queen Arabian. 

The tears wherewith mine eyelids ran 

Smelt like my perfumed eyelids' smell. 
A harsh thirst made my soft mouth hard, 
That ached with kisses afterward; 

My brain rang like a beaten belL 
As tears on eyes, as fire on wood. 
Sin fed upon my bffeath and blood, 

Sin made my breasts subside and swell. 
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Pasiphae. 

I am the queen Pasiphae. 

Not all the pure dean-coloured sea 

Could cleanse or cool my yearning veins; 
Nor any root nor herb that grew, 
Flag-leaves that let green water through, 

Nor washing of the dews and rains. 
From shame's pressed core I wrung the sweet 
Fruit's savour that was death to eat, 

Whereof no seed but death remains. 

Sappho. 

I am the queen of Lesbians. 

My love, that had no part in man's. 

Was sweeter than all shape of sweet. 
The intolerable infinite desire 
Made my face pale like faded fire 

When the ashen pyre falls through with heat. 
My blood was hot wan wine of love. 
And my song's sound the sound thereof, 

The sound of the delight of it 

Messalina. 

I am the queen of Italy. 

These were the signs God set on me; 

A barren beauty subtle and sleek, 
Curled carven hair, and cheeks worn wan 
With fierce false lips of many a man. 

Large temples where the blood ran weak, 
A mouth athirst and amorous 
And hungering as the grave's mouth does 

Thal^ being an-hungered, cannot speak. 



{ 
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Amestris. 

I am the queen of Persians. 

My breasts were lordlier than bright swans, 

My body as amber fair and thin. 
Strange flesh was given my lips for bread, 
With poisonous hours my days were fed, 

And my feet shod with adder skin. 
In Shushan toward Ecbatane 
I wrought my joys with tears and pain, 

My loves with blood and bitter sin. 

Ephrath. 

I am the queen of Rephaim: 

God, that some while refraineth him, 

Made in the end a spoil of me. 
My rumour was upon the world 
As strong sound of swoln water hurled 

Through porches of the straining sea. 
My hair was like the flag-flower. 
And my breasts carven goodlier 

Than beryl with chalcedony. 

Pasiihea. 

I am the queen of Cypriotes. 

Mine oarsmen, labouring with brown throats, 

Sang of me many a tender thing. 
My maidens, girdled loose and braced 
With gold from bosom to white waist, 

Praised me between their wool-combing. 
All that praise Venus all night long 
With lips like speech and lids like song 

Praised me till song lost heart to sing. 
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Alaciel. 

I am the queen Alaciel. 

My mouth was like that moist gold cell 

Whereout the thickest honey drips. 
Mine eyes were as a grey-green sea; 
The amorous blood that smote on me 

Smote to my feet and finger-tips. 
My throat was whiter than the dove, 
Mine eyelids as the seals of love, 

And as the doors of love my lips. 

Erigone. 

I am the queen Erigone. 

The wild wine shed as blood on me 

Made my face brighter than a bride's. 
My large lips had the old thirst of earth. 
Mine arms the might of the old sea's girth 

Bound round the whole world's iron sides. 
Within mine eyes and in mine ears 
Were music and the wine of tears. 

And lights and thunder of the tides. 



SwinhurM^, ^/a/an/a. W 
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AT PARTING. 

For a day and night Love sang to us, played with us, 

Folded us round from the dark and the light, 
And our hearts were fulfilled of the music he made with us, 
Made with our hearts and our lips while he stayed with us, 
Stayed in mid passage his pinions from flight 
For a day and a night 

From his foes that kept watch with his wings had he 
hidden us, 
Covered us dose from the eyes that would smite. 
From the feet that had tracked and the tongues that had 

chidden us 
Sheltering in shade of the myrtles forbidden us 
Spirit and flesh growing one with delight 
For a day and a night 

But his wings will not rest and his feet will not stay for us: 

Morning is here in the joy of its might; 
With his breath has he sweetened a night and a day for us; 
Now let him pass, and the myrtles make way for us; 

Love can but last in us here at his height 
For a day and a night 
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ROCOCO. 

Take hands, and part with laughter; 

Touch lips, and part with tears; 
Once more and no more after, 

Whatever comes with years. 
We twain shall not remeasure 

The ways that left us twain; 
Nor, crush the lees of pleasure 

From sanguine grapes of pain. 

We twain once well in sunder, 

What will the mad gods do 
For hate with me^ I wonder, 

Or what for love with you? 
Forget them till November, 

And dream there's April yet; 
Forget that I remember. 

And dream that I forget 

Time found our tired love sleeping. 
And kissed away his. breath; 

But what should we do weeping. 
Though light love sleep to death? 
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We have drained his lips at leisure^ 
Till there's not left to drain 

A single sob of pleasure^ 
A single pulse of pain. 

Dream that the lips once breathless 

Might quicken if they would; 
Say that tiie soul is deathless; 

Dream that the gods are good; 
Say March may wed September, 

And time divorce regret; 
But not that you remember. 

And not that I forget 

We have heard from hidden places 

What love scarce lives and hears; 
We have seen on fervent faces 

The pallor of strange tears; 
We have trod the wine-vaf s treasure, 

Whence^ ripe to steam and stain, 
Foams round the feet of pleasure 

The blood-red must of pain. 

Remembrance may recover 

And time bring back to time 
The name of your first lover, 

The ring of my first rhyme; 
But rose-leaves of December 

The frosts of June shall fret, 
The day that you remember, 

The dajr that I forget. 
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The snake that hides and hisses 

In heaven we twain have known; 
The grief of crael kisses, 

The joy whose mouth makes moan, 
The pulse's pause and measure^ 

Where in one furtive vein 
Throbs through the heart of pleasure 

The purpler blood of pain. 

We have done with tears and treasons 

And love for treason's sake; 
Room for the swift new seasons, 

The years that bum and break. 
Dismantle and dismember 

Men's days and dreams, Juliette; 
For love may not remember, 

But time will not forget 

Life treads down love in flying, 

Time withers him at root; 
Bring all dead things and dying. 

Reaped sheaf and ruined fruit, 
Where^ crushed by three days' pressure 

Our three days' love lies slain; 
And earlier leaf of pleasure, 

And latter flower of pain. 

Breathe close upon the ashes. 

It may be flame will leap; 
Unclose the soft close lashes, 

lift up the lids^ and weep: 
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Light love's extinguished ember^ 
Let one tear leave it wet, 

For one that you remember 
And ten that you forget 



HOPE AND FEAR. 

Beneath the shadow of dawn's aerial cope. 
With eyes enkindled as the sun's own sphere, 
Hope from the front of youth in godlike cheer 

Looks Godward, past the shades where blind men grope 

Round the dark door that prayers nor dreams can ope. 
And makes for joy the very darkness dear 
That gives her wide wings play; nor dreams that fear 

At noon may rise and pierce the heart of hope. 

Then, when the soul leaves off to dream and yearn, 

May truth first purge her eyesight to discern 

What once being known leaves time no power to 
appal; 

Till youth at last, ere yet youth be not, learn 

The kind wise word that falls from years that fall — 
"Hope thou not much, and fear thou not at all" 
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REMEMBRANCE AND REGRET. 

(From "Hesperia.") 

Out of the golden remote wild west where the sea with- 
out shore is, 
Full of the sunset, and sad, if at all, with the fulness 
of joy, 
As a wind sets in with the autumn that blows from the 
region of stories, 
Blows with a perfume of songs and of memories beloved 
from a boy, 
Blows from the capes of the past oversea to the bays of 
the present. 
Filled as with shadow of sound with the pulse of in- 
visible feet, 
Far out to the shallows and straits of the future^ by rough 
ways or pleasant. 
Is it thither the wind's wings beat? is it hither to me, 
Oh my sweet? 
For thee, in the stream of the deep tide-wind blowing in 
with the water. 
Thee I behold as a bird borne in with the wind from 
the west. 
Straight from the sunset, across white waves whence rose 
as a daughter 
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Venus thy mother, in years when the world was a water 

at rest 

Out of the distance of dreams, as a dream that abides 

after slumber, 

Strayed from the fugitive flock of the night, when the 

moon overhead 

Wanes in the wan waste heights of the heaven, and stars 

without number 

Die without sound, and are spent like lamps that are 

burnt by the dead, 

Comes back to me, stays by me^ lulls me with touch of 

forgotten caresses, 

One warm dream dad about with a Are as of life that 

endures; 

The delight of thy face, and the sound of thy feet, and 

the wind of thy tresses. 

And all of a 'man that regrets, and all of a maid that 

allures. 
# # # # # 
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A BALLAD OF DREAMLAND. 

I HID my heart in a nest of roses, 

Out of the sun's way, hidden apart; 
In a softer bed than the soft white snow's is, 

Under the roses I hid my heart 

Why would it sleep not? why should it start. 
When never a leaf of the rose-tree stirred? 

What made sleep flutter his wings and part? 
Only the song of a secret bird. 

Lie still, I^aid, for the wind's wing closes, 
And mild leaves mufHe the keen sun's dart; 

Lie still, for the wind on the warm sea dozes. 
And the wind is unquieter yet than thou art 
Does a thought in thee still as a thorn's wound smart? 

Does the fang still fret thee of hope deferred? 
What bids the lids of thy sleep dispart? 

Only the song of a secret bird. 

The green land's name that a charm encloses, 

It never was writ in the traveller's chart, 
And sweet on its trees as the fruit that grows is. 

It never was sold in the merchant's mart 
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The swallows of dreams through its dim fields dart, 
And sleep's are the tunes in its tree-tops heard; 

No hound's note wakens the wildwood hart. 
Only the song of a secret bird. 

In the world of dreams I have chosen my part. 
To sleep for a season and hear no word 

Of true love's truth or of light love's art, 
Only the song of a secret bird. 



IL 



I, lost least voice of her voices, 

Give thanks that were mute in me long 
To the soul in my soul that rejoices 

For the song that is over my song. 
Time gives what he gains for the giving 

Or takes for his tribute of me; 
My dreams to the wind everliving, 

My song to the sea. 



IN THE WATER. 

The sea is awake, and the sound of the song of the joy 

of her waking is rolled 
From afar to the star that recedes, from anear to the 

wastes of the wild wide shore. 
Her call is a trumpet compelling us homeward: if dawn 

in her east be acold, 
From the sea shall we crave not her grace to rekindle the 

life that it kindled before, 
Her breath to requicken, her bosom to rock us, her kisses 

to bless as of yore? 
For the wind, with his wings half open, at pause in the 

sky, neither fettered nor free. 
Leans waveward and flutters the ripple to laughter: and 

fain would the twain of us be 
Where lightly the wave yearns forward from under the 

curve of the deep dawn's dome, 
And, full of the morning and fired with the pride of the 

r;lory thereof and the glee. 
Strike out from the shore as the heart in us bids and 

beseeches, athirst for the foam« 
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Life holds not an hour that is better to live in: the past 

is a tale that is told, 
The future a sun-flecked shadow, alive and asleep, with a 

blessing in store. 
As we give us again to the waters, the rapture of limbs 

that the waters enfold 
ts less than the rapture of spirit whereby, though the 

burden it quits were sore^ 
Our souls and the bodies they wield at their will are 

absorbed in the life they adore — 
In the life that endures no burden, and bows not the fore- 
head, and bends not the knee- 
In the life everlasting of earth and of heaven, in the laws 

that atone and agree, 
In the measureless music of things, in the fervour of 

forces that rest or that roam, 
That cross and return and reissue, as I after you and as 

you after me 
Strike out from the shore as the heart in us bids and 

beseeches, athirst for the foam. 



For, albeit he were less than the least of them, haply the 

heart of a man may be bold 
To rejoice in the word of the sea as a mother's that saith 

to the son she bore. 
Child, was not the life in thee mine^ and my spirit the 

breath in thy lips from of old? 
Have I let not thy weakness exult in my strength, and 

thy foolishness learn of^my lore? 
Have I helped not or healed not thine anguish, or made 

not the might of thy gladness more? 
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And surely his heart should answer, The light of the love 
of my life is in thee. 

She is fairer than earth, and the sun is not fairer, the 
wind is not blither than she: 

From my youth hath she shown me the joy of her bays 
that I crossed, of her. cliffs that I domb. 

Till now that the twain of us here, in desire of the dawn 
and in trust of the sea, 

Strike out from the shore as the heart in us bids and be- 
seeches, athirst for the foam. 



Friend, earth is a harbour of refuge for winter, a covert 
whereunder to flee 

When day is the vassal of night, and the strength of the 
hosts of her mightier than he; 

But here is the presence adored of me, here my desire is 
at rest and at home. 

There are cliffs to be climbed upon land, there are ways 
to be trodden and ridden: but we 

Strike out from the shore as the heart in us bids and be- 
seeches, athirst for the foam. 
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^i. 



BY THE NORTH SEA. 

L 

A LAND that is lonelier than ruin; 

A sea that is stranger than death; 
Far fields that a rose never blew in, 

Wan waste where the winds lack breath; 
Waste endless and boundless and flowerless 

But of marsh-blossoms fruitless as free; 
Where earth lies exhausted, as powerless 
To strive with the sea. 

Far flickers the flight of the swallows, 

Far flutters the wefl of the grass 
Spun dense over desolate hollows 

More pale than the clouds as they pass; 
Thick woven as the web of a witch is 

Round the heart of a thrall that hath sinned. 
Whose youth and the wrecks of its riches 
Are waifs on the wind. 

The pastures are herdless and sheepless. 

No pasture or shelter for herds: 
The wind is relentless and sleepless, 

And restless and songless the birds; 
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The' cries from afar fall breathless, 

Their wings are as lightnings that flee; 
For the land has two lords that are deathless: 
Death's self, and the sea. 

« 

These twain, as a king with his fellow, 

Hold converse of desolate speech: 
And her waters are haggard and yellow 

And crass with the scurf of the beach: 
And his garments are grey as the hoary 

Wan sky where the day lies dim; 
And his power is to her, and his glory, 
As hers unto him» 

In the pride of his power she rejoices. 

In her glory he glows and is glad: 
In her darkness the sound of his voice is, 

With his breath she dilates and is mad: 
"If thou slay me, Oh death, and outlive me^ 

Yet thy love hath fulfilled me of thee." 
"Shall I give thee not back if thou give me^ 
Oh sister. Oh sea?" 

And year upon year dawns living. 

And age upon age drops dead: 
And his hand is not weary of giving, 

And the thirst of her heart is not fed: 
And the hunger that moans in her passion. 

And the rage in her hunger that roars. 
As a wolfs that the winter lays lash on, 
Still calls and implores. 
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Her walls have no granite for girder, 
No fortalice fronting her stands: 

But reefs the bloodgniltiest of murder 
Are less than the banks of her sands: 

These number their slain by the thousand; 
For the ship hath no surety to be, 

When the bank is abreast of her bows and 
Aflush with the sea. 

No surety to stand, and no shelter 
To dawn out of darkness but one. 

Out of waters that hurtle and welter 
No succour to dawn with the sun 

But a rest from the wind as it passes, 
Where, hardly redeemed from the waves^ 

Lie thick as the blades of the grasses 
The dead in their graves. 

A multitude noteless of numbers. 
As wild weeds cast on an heap: 

And sounder than sleep are their slumbers, 
And softer than song is their sleep; 

And sweeter than all things and stranger 
The sense, if perchance it may be. 

That the wind is divested of danger 
And scatheless the sea. 

That the roar of the banks they breasted 
Is hurtless as bellowing of herds, 

And the strength of his wings that invested 
The wind, as the strength of a bird's; 
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As the sea-mew's might or the swallow's 

That cry to him back if he cries, 
As over the graves and their hollows 
Days darken and rise. 

As the souls of the dead men disburdened 
And clean of the sins that they sinned, 

With a lovelier than man's life guerdoned, 
And delight as a wave's in the wind, 

And delight as the wind's in the billow. 
Birds pass, and deride with their glee 

The flesh that has dust for its pillow 
As wrecks have the sea. 

When the ways of the sun wax dimmer. 
Wings flash through the dusk like beams; 

As the clouds in the lit sky glimmer. 
The bird in the graveyard gleams; 

As the cloud at its wing's edge whitens 
When the clarions of sunrise are heard. 

The graves that the bird's note brightens 
Grow bright for the. bird. 

As the waves of the numberless waters 
That the wind cannot number who guides 

Are the sons of the shore and the daughters 
Here lulled by the chime of the tides: 

And here in the press of them standing 
We know not if these or if we 

Live truliest, or anchored to landing 
Or drifted to sea. 
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In the valley he named of decision 

No denser were multitudes met 
When the soul of the seer in her vision 

Saw nations for doom of them set; 
Saw darkness in dawn, and the splendour 

Of judgment, the sword and the rod: 
But the doom here of death is more tender 
And gentler the God. 

And gentler the wind from the dreary 
Sea-banks by the waves overlapped, 

Being weary, speaks peace to the weary 

From slopes that the tide-stream hatii sapped; 

And sweeter than all that we call so 
The seat of their slumber shall be 

Till the graves that embosom them also 
Be sapped of the sea. 



n. 



I. 



For tlie heart of the waters is cruel, 
And tlie kisses are dire of their lips. 

And tlieir waves are as fire is to fuel 
To the strength of the seafaring ships. 

Though the sea's e}*e gleam as a jewel 
To the sun's e}^ back as he dips. 
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2. 

Though the sun's eye flash to the sea's 
Live Hght of delight and of laughter, 

And her lips breathe back to the breeze 
The kiss that the wind's lips waft her 

From the sun that subsides, and sees 
No gleam of the storm's dawn after. 

3. 

And the wastes of the wild sea-marches 

Where the borderers are matched in their might — 

Bleak fens that the sun's weight parches, 
Dense waves that reject his light — 

Change under the change-coloured arches 
Of changeless morning and night 

4- 
The waves are as ranks enrolled 

Too close for the storm to sever: 
The fens lie naked and cold, 

But their heart fails utterly never: 
The lists are set from of old, 

And the warfare endureth forever. 
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IN THE SALT MARSHES. 

Miles, and miles, and miles of desolation! 

Leagues on leagues on leagues without a change! 
Sign or token of some eldest nation 

Here would make the strange land not so strange. 
Time-forgotten, yea since time's creation. 

Seem these borders where the sea-birds range. 

Slowly, gladly, full of peace and wonder 
Grows his heart who journeys here alone. 

Earth and all its thoughts of earth sink under 
Deep as deep in water sinks a stone. 

Hardly knows it if the rollers thunder. 
Hardly whence the lonely wind is blown. 

Tall the plumage of the rush-flower tosses. 
Sharp and soft in many a curve and line 

Gleam and glow the sea-coloured marsh-mosses, 
Salt and splendid from the circling brine. 

Streak on streak of glimmering seashine crosses 
All the land sea-saturate as with wine. 

Far, and far between, in divers orders, 

Clear grey steeples cleave the low grey sky; 

Fast and firm as time-unshaken warders. 

Hearts made sure by faith, by hope made high. 

These alone in all the wild sea-borders 
Fear do blast of days and nights that die. 
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All the land is like as one man's face is, 
Pale and troubled still with change of cares. 

Doubt and death pervade her clouded spaces: 
Strength and length of life and peace are theirs; 

Theirs alone amid these weary places, 

Seeing not how the wild world frets and fares. 

Firm and fast where all is cloud that changes. 
Cloud-clogged sunlight, cloud by sunlight thinned. 

Stem and sweet, above the sand-hill ranges 

Watch the towers and tombs of men that sinned 

Once, now calm as earth whose only change is 
Wind, and light, and wind, and doud, and wind. 

Out and in and out the sharp straits wander. 

In and out and in the wild way strives, 
Starred and paved and lined with flowers that squander 

Gold as golden as the gold of hives. 
Salt and moist and multiform: but yonder. 

See, what sign of Kfe or death survives? 

Seen then only when the songs of olden 
Harps were young whose echoes yet endure^ 

Hymned of Homer when his years were golden, 
Known of only when the world was pure, 

Here is Hades, manifest, beholden. 
Surely, surely here, if aught be sure! 

Where the border-line was crossed, that, sundering 
Death from life, keeps weariness from rest, 

None can tell, who fares here forward wondering; 
None may doubt but here might end his quest. 

Here life's lightning joys and woes once thundering 
Sea-like round him cease like storm SM^^ies^^^, 
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Here the wise wave-wandering steadfast-hearted 
Guest of many a lord of many a land 

Saw the shape or shade of years departed, 
Saw the semblance risen and hard at hand, 

Saw the mother long from love's reach parted, 
Antid^ia, like ^ statue stand. 

Statue? nay, nor tissued image woven 
Fair on hangings in his father's hall; 

Nay, too fast her faith of heart was proven, 
Far too firm her loveliest love of all; 

Love wherethrough the loving heart was cloven, 
Lovp that hears not when the loud Fates calL 

Love that lives and stands up re-created 

Then when life has ebbed and anguish fled; 

Love more strong than death or all things fated, 
Child's and mother's, lit by love and led; 

Love that found what life so long awaited 
Here, when life came down among the dead. 

Here, where never came alive another. 
Came her son across the sundering tide 

Crossed before by many a warrior brother 
Once that warred on Dion at his side; 

Here spread forth vain hands to clasp the mother 
Dead, that sorrowing for his love's sake died. 

Parted, though by narrowest of divisions, 
Clasp he might not^ only might implore^ 

Sundered yet by bitterest of derisions, 

Son, and mother from the son she bore — 

Here? But all dispeopled here of visions 

Lies, fovlom of shadows ^ven, th^ shore. 
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All too sweet such men's Hellenic speech is, 

All too fain they lived of light to see, 
Once to see the darkness of these beaches, 

Once to sing this Hades found of me 
Ghostless, all its gulfs and creeks and reaches, 

Sky, and shore, and cloud, and waste, and sea. 
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OFF SHORE. 

When the might of the summer 

Is most on the sea; 
When the days overcome her 
With joy but to be, 
With rapture of royal enchantment, and sorcery tliat sets 
her not free. 

But for hours upon hours 
As a thrall she remains 
Spell-bound as with flowers 
And content in their chains, 
And her loud steeds fret not, and lift not a lock of their 
deep white manes; 

Then only, far under 

In the depths of her hold, 
Some gleam of its wonder 
Man's eye may behold. 
Its wild-weed forests of crimson and russet and olive and 
gold. 

Still deeper and dimmer 

And goodlier they glow 
For the eyes of the swimmer 
Who scans them below 
As he crosses the zone of their flowerage that knows not 
of sunshine and snoN7« 
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Soft blossomless frondage 
And foliage that gleams 
As to prisoners in bondage 
The light of their dreams, 
The desire of a dawn unbeholden, with hope on the wings 
of its beams. 

Not as prisoners entombed 

Waxen haggard and wizen, 
But consoled and illumed 
In the depths of their prison 
With delight of the light everlasting and vision of dawn 
on them risen, 

From the banks and the beds 

Of the waters divine 
They lift up their heads 

And the flowers of them shine 
Through the splendour of darkness that clothes them, of 
water that glimmers like wine. 

Bright bank over bank 

Making glorious the gloom, 
Soft rank upon rank, 

Strange bloom after bloom. 
They kindle the liquid low twilight, the dusk of the dim 
sea's womb. 

Through the subtle and tangible 

Gloom without form, 
Their branches, infrangible 
Ever of storm. 
Spread softer their sprays than the shoots of the woodland 
when April is warm. 
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As the flight of the thunder, full 

Charged with its word, 
Dividing the wonderful 
Depths like a bird. 
Speaks wrath and delight to the heart of the night that 
exults to have heard, 

So swiftly, though soundless 

In silence's ear, 
Light, winged from the boundless 
Blue depths full of cheer, 
Speaks joy to the heart of the waters that part not before 
him, but hear. 

Light, perfect and visible 

Godhead of God, 
God indivisible. 
Lifts but his rod. 
And the shadows are scattered in sunder, and darkness 
is light at his nod. 

At the touch of his wand, 
At the nod of his head 
From the spaces beyond 

Where the dawn hath her bed. 
Earth, water, and air are transfigured, and rise as one 
risen from the dead. 

He puts forth his hand. 

And the mountains are thrilled 

To the heart as they stand 
In his presence, fulfilled 
With his glory that utters his grace upon earth, and h^r 

sorrows ^re stilled, 
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The moan of her travail 

That groans for the light 
Till dayspring unravel 
The weft of the night, 
At the sound of the strings of the music of morning, falls 
dumb with delight. 

He gives forth his word, 

And the word that he saith, 
Ere well it be heard. 

Strikes darkness to death; 
For the thought of his heart is the sunrise, and dawn as 
the sound of his breath. 

And the strength of its pulses 
That passion makes proud 
Confounds and convulses 
The depths of the cloud 
Of the darkness that heaven was engirt with, divided and 
rent as a shroud, 

As the veil of the shrine 
Of the temple of old 
When darkness divine 
Over noonday was rolled; 
So the heart of the night by the pulse of the light is con- 
vulsed and controlled. 

And the sea's heart, groaning 

For glories withdrawn. 
And the waves' mouths, moaning 
All night for the dawn, 
Are uplift as the hearts and the mouths of the singers oa 
leaside and lawn. 
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And the sound of the quiring 

Of all these as one, 
Desired and desiring 

Till dawn's will be done, 
Fills full with delight of them heaven till it bums as the 
heart of the sun. 

Till the waves too inherit 

And waters take part 
In the sense of the spirit 

That breathes from his heart. 
And are kindled with music as fire when the lips of the 
morning part, 

With music unheard 

In the light of her lips, 
In the Hfe-giving word 
Of the dewfall that drips 
On the grasses of earth, and the wind that enkindles the 
wings of the ships: 

White glories of wings 

As of seafaring birds 
That flock from the springs 
Of the sunrise in herds 
With the wind for a herdsman, and hasten or halt at the 
change of his words : 

At the watchword's change 

When the wind's note shifts. 
And the skies grow strange, 
And the white squall drifts 
Up sharp from the sea-line, vexing the sea till the low 
doud lifts. 
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At the charge of his word 

Bidding pause, bidding haste, 
When the ranks are stirred 
And the lines displaced, 
They scatter as wild swans parting adrift on the wan 
green waste. 

At the hush of his word 

In a pause of his breath 
When the waters have heard 
His will that he saith, 
They stand as a flock penned close in its fold for division 
of death. 

As a flock by division 

Of death to be thinned, 
As the shades in a vision 
Of spirits that sinned: 
So glimmer their shrouds and their sheetings as clouds on 
the stream of the wind. 

But the sun stands fast, 

And the sea burns bright. 
And the flight of them past 
Is no more than the flight 
Of the snow-soft swarm of serene wings poised and afloat 
in the light. 

Like flowers upon flowers 

In a festival way 
When hours after hours 
Shed grace on the day. 
White blossomlike butterflies hover and gleam through the 
snows of the spray. 
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Like snow-coloured petals 
Of blossoms that flee 
From storm that unsettles 
The flower as the tree, 
They flutter, a legion of flowers on the wing, through the 
fleld of the sea. 

Through the furrowless field 

Where the foam-blossoms blow 
And the secrets are sealed 
Of their harvest below 
They float in the path of the sunbeams, as flakes or as 
blossoms of snow. 

Till the sea's ways darken. 

And the God, withdrawn, 
Give ear not nor hearken 
If pra3rer on him fawn, 
And the sun's self seem but a shadow, the noon as a 
ghost of the dawn. 

No shadow, but rather 
God, father of song. 
Shew grace to me, Father 
God, loved of me long. 
That I lose not the light of thy face^ that my trust in thee 
work me not wrong. 

While yet I make forward 
With fiice toward thee 
Not turned yet in shoreward. 
Be thine upon me; 
Uc thy light on n\)* ibarchead or ever I turn it again from 
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As a kiss on my brow 

Be the light of thy grace, 
Be thy glance on me now 
From the pride of thy place: 
As the sign of a sire to a son be the light on my face of 
thy face. 

Thou wast father of olden 

Times hailed and adored, 
And the sense of thy golden 
Great harp's monochord 
Was the joy in the soul of the singers that hailed thee 
for master and lord. 

Fair father of all 

In thy ways that have trod, 
That have risen at thy call, 
That have thrilled at thy nod. 
Arise, shine, Ughten upon me, Oh sun that we see to be 
God. 

As my soul has been dutiful 

Only to thee, 
Oh God most beautiful, 
Lighten thou me. 
As I swim through the dim long rollers, with eyelids up- 
lift from the sea. 

Be praised and adored of us 

All in accord. 
Father and lord of us 
Alway adored, 
The slayer and the stayer and the harper, the light of us 
all and our Jord. 
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At the sound of thy lyre, 

At the touch of thy rod, 
Air quickens to fire 

By the foot of thee trod, 
The saviour and healer and singer, the living and visible 
God. 

The years are before thee 

As shadows of thee, 
As men that adore thee. 
As cloudlets that flee: 
But thou art the God, and thy kingdom is heaven, and 
thy shrine is the sea. 
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m A GUERNSEY BAY. 



■ .1. . ■ ^ 

My mother sea, my fostress, what new strand, 
What new delight of waters, may this be. 
The fairest found since time's first breezes fanned 
My mother sea? 

Once more I give me body and soul to thee. 
Who hast my soul for ever: cliff and sand 
Recede, and heart to heart once more are we. 

My heart springs first and plunges, ere my hand 
Strike out from shore: more close it brings to me. 
More near and dear than seems my fatherland. 
My mother sea. 



n. 

Across and along, as the bay's breadth opens, and 

o*er us 
Wild autumn exults in the wind, swift rapture and 

strong 
Impels us, and broader the wide waves brighten before us 
Across and along. 

10 
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The whole world's heart is uplifted, and knows not 

wrong; 
The whole world's life is a chant to the sea-tide*s 

chorus; 
Are we not as waves of the water, as notes of the 

song? 

Like children unworn of the passions and toils that 

wore us. 
We breast for a season the breadth of the seas tliat 

throng, 
Rejoicing as they, to be borne as of old thev bore us 
Across and along. 
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SHADOW, SILENCE, AND THE SEA, 

All night long, in the world of sleep, 
Skies and waters were soft and deep: 
Shadow clothed them, and silence made 
Soundless music of dream and shade: 
All above us, the livelong night. 
Shadow, kindled with sense of light; 
All around us, the brief night long. 
Silence, laden with sense of song. 
Stars and mountains without, we knew. 
Watched and waited, the soft night through: 
All unseen, but divined and dear, 
Thrilled the touch of the sea's breath near: 
All unheard, but alive like sound. 
Throbbed the sense of the sea's life round: 
Round us, near us, in depth and height, 
Soft as darkness and keen as light. 
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ON THE VERGE. 

Here begins the sea that ends not till the world's end. 

Where we stand, 
Could we know the next high sea-mark set beyond these 

waves that gleam, 
We should know what never man hath known, nor eye of 

man hath scanned. 
Nought beyond these coiling douds that melt like fume 

of shrines that steam 
Breaks or stays the strength of waters till they pass our 

bounds of dream. 
Where :the waste Land's End leans westward, all the seas 

it watches roll 
Find their border fixed beyond them, and a worldwide 

shore's control: 
These whereby we stand no shore beyond us limits: 

these are free. 
Gazing hence, we see the water that grows iron round 

the Pole, 
From the shore that hath no shore beyond it set in all 

the sea. 

Sail on sail along the sea-line fades and flashes; here on 

land 
Flash and fade the wheeling wings on wings of mews 

that plunge and scream. 
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Hour cm tour along the line of life and time's evasive 

strand 
Shines and darkens, wanes and waxes, slays and dies: 

and scarce they seem 
More than motes that thronged and trembled in the brief 

noon's breath and beam. 
Some with crying and wailing, some with notes like sound 

of bells that toll. 
Some with sighing and laughing, some with words that 

blessed and made us whole, 
Passed, and left us, and we know not what they were, 

nor what were we. 
Would we know, being mortal? Never breath of answer- 
ing whisper stole 
From the shore that hath no shore beyond it set in all 

the sea. 

Shadows, would we question darkness? Ere our eyes 

and brows be fanned 
Round with airs of twilight, washed with dews from 

sleep's eternal stream, 
Would we know sleep's guarded secret? Ere the fire 

consume the brand. 
Would it know if yet its ashes may requicken? yet we 

deem 
Surely man may know, or ever night unyoke her starry 

team. 
What the dawn shall be, or if the dawn shall be not: yea, 

the scroll 
Would we read of sleep's dark scripture, pledge of peace 

or doom of dole. 
Ah, but here man's heart leaps, yearning toward the gloom 

with venturous glee, 
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Though his pilot eye behold nor bay nor harbour, rock 

nor shoal, 
From the shore that hath no shore beyond it set in all 

the sea. 

Friend, who knows if death indeed have life or life have 

death for goal? 
Day nor night can tell us, nor may seas declare nor skies 

unroll 
What has been from everlasting, or if aught shall alway 

be. 
Silence answering only strikes response reverberate on the 

soul 
From the shore that hath no shore beyond it set in all 

the sea. 
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A FORSAKEN GARDEN. 

In a coign of the cliff between lowland and highland, 
At the sea-down's edge between windward and lee, 

Walled round with rocks as an inland island, 
The ghost of a garden fronts the sea. 

A girdle of brushwood and thorn encloses 

The steep square slope of the blossomless bed 

Where the weeds that grew green from the graves of its roses 
Now lie dead. 

The fields fall southward, abrupt and broken, 
To the low last edge of the long lone land. 

If a step should sound or a word be spoken, 

Would a ghost not rise at the strange guest's hand? 

So long have the grey bare walks lain guestless. 
Through branches and briers if a man make way, 

He shall find no life but the sea-wind's, restless 
Night and day. 

The dense hard passage is blind and stifled 
That crawls by a track none tturn to climb 

To the strait waste place that the years have rifled 
Of all but the thorns that are touched not of time. 
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The thorns he spares when the rose is taken; 

The rocks are left when he wastes the plain. 
The wind that wanders, the weeds wind-shaken, 
These remain. 

Not a flower to be pressed of the foot that falls not; 
As the heart of a dead man the seed-plots are 
dry; 
From the thicket of thorns whence the nightingale calls 
not, 
Could she call, there were never a rose to reply. 
Over the meadows that blossom and wither 
Rings but the note of a sea-bird's song; 
Only the sun and the rain come hither 
All year long. 

The sun bums sere and the rain dishevels 
One gaunt bleak blossom of scentless breath. 

Only the wind here hovers and revels 

In a round where life seems barren as death. 

Here there was laughing of old, there was weeping. 
Haply, of lovers none ever will know. 

Whose eyes went seaward a hundred sleeping 
Years ago. 

Heart handfast in heart as they stood, "Look thither," 
Did he whisper? "look forth from the flowers to the 
sea; 
For the foam-flowers endure when the rose-blossoms 
wither. 
And men that love lightly may die — but we?" 



k 
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And the same wind sang and the same waves whitened, 

And or ever the garden's last petals were shed, 
In the lips that had whispered, the eyes that had 
lightened, 
Love was dead. 

Or they loved their life through, and then went whither? 
And were one to the end; but what end who knows? 
Love deep as the sea as a rose must wither. 

As the rose-red seaweed that mocks the rose. 
Shall the dead take thought for the dead to love 
them? 
What love was ever as deep as a grave? 
They are loveless now as the grass above them 
Or the wave. 

All are at one now, roses and lovers. 

Not known of the cUffs and the fields and the sea. 
Not a breath of the time that has been hovers 

In the air now soft with a summer to be. 
Not a breath shall there sweeten the seasons hereafter 
Of the flowers or the lovers that laugh now or 
weep. 
When as they that are free now of weeping and laughter 
We shall sleep. 

Here death may deal not again for ever; 

Here change may come not till all change end. 
From the graves they have made they shall rise up 
never. 

Who have left nought living to ravage and rend. 
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Earth, stones, and thorns of the wild ground growing, 

While the sun and the rain live, these shall be; 
Till a last wind's breath upon all these blowing 
Roll the sea. 

Till the slow sea rise and the sheer cliff crumble^ 
TiU terrace and meadow the deep gulfs drink, ' 

Till the strength of the waves of the high tides humble 
The fields that lessen, the rocks that shrink, 

Here now in his triumph where all things falter. 

Stretched out on the spoils that his own hand spread, 

As a god self-slain on his own strange altar, 
Death lies dead. 
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A SWIMMER'S DREAM. 

November 4, 1889. 

Somno mollior unda* 



L 



Dawn is dim on the dark soft water, 

Soft and passionate, dark and sweet. 
Love's own self was the deep sea's daughter, 

Fair and flawless from face to feet, 
Hailed of all when the world was golden, 
Loved of lovers whose names beholden 
Thrill men's eyes as with hght of olden 
Days more glad than their flight was fleet 

So they sang: but for men that love her, 
Souls that hear not her word in vain. 
Earth beside her and heaven above her 

Seem but shadows that wax and wane. 
Softer than sleep's are the sea's caresses. 
Kinder than love's that betra)rs and blesses, 
Blither than spring's when her flowerful tresses 
Shake forth sunlight and shine with rain. 

All the strength of the waves that perish 
Swells beneath me and laughs and sighs, 

Sighs for love of the life they cherish, 
Laughs to know that it lives and dies, 
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Dies for joy of its life, and lives 
Thrilled with joy that its brief death gives — 
Death whose laugh or whose breath forgives 
Change that bids it subside and rise. 



n. 

Hard and heavy, remote but nearing; 

Sunless hangs the severe sky's weight, 
Cloud on cloud, though the wind be veering 

Heaped on high to the sundawn's gate. 
Dawn and even and noon are one. 
Veiled with vapour and void of sun; 
Nought in sight or in fancied hearing 

Now less mighty than time or fate. 

The grey sky gleams and the grey seas glimmer, 

Pale and sweet as a dream's delight, 
As a dream's where darkness and Hght seem dimmer, 

Touched by dawn or subdued by night 
The dark wind, stem and sublime and sad, 
Swings the rollers to westward, dad 
With lustrous shadow that lures the swimmer. 

Lures and lulls him with dreams of light 

Light, and sleep, and delight, and wonder, 
Change, and rest, and a charm of cloud, 

Fill the world of the skies whereunder 
Heaves and quivers and pants aloud 
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All the world of the waters, hoary 
Now, but clothed with its own live glory. 
That mates the lightning and mocks the thunder 
With light more living and word more proud. 



ni. 

A dream, a dream is it all — the season, 

The sky, the water, the wind, the shore? 
A day-bom dream of divine unreason, 

A marvel moulded of sleep — no more? 
For the cloudlike wave that my limbs while cleaving 
Feel as in sliunber beneath them heaving 
Soothes the sense as to slumber, leaving 
Sense of nought that was known of yore. 

A purer passion, a lordlier leisure, 

A peace more happy than lives on land. 
Fulfils with pulse of diviner pleasure 
The dreaming head and the steering hand. 
I lean my cheek to the cold grey pillow. 
The deep soft swell of the full broad billow. 
And close mine eyes for delight past measure. 
And wish the wheel of the world would stand. 

The wild-winged hour that we fain would capture 
Fall as from heaven that its light feet clomb. 

So brief, so soft, and so full the rapture 

Was felt that soothed me with sense of home. 
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To sleep, to swim, and to dream, for ever — 
Such joy the vision of man saw never; 
For here too soon will a dark day sever 

The sea-bird's wing from the sea-wave*s foam. 

A dream, and more than a dream, and dimmer 
At once and brighter than dreams that flee, 

The moment's joy of the seaward swimmer 
Abides, remembered as truth may be. 

Not all the joy and not all the glory 

Must fade as leaves when the woods wax hoary; 

For there the downs and the sea-banks glimmer. 
And here to south of them swells the sea. 



in. 



Swi^^urm^i Afaiattfa* ^S 



A SUNSET. 

November 25, 1885. 
TO VICTOR HUGO. 

I. 

It was the dawn of winter: sword in sheath, 

Change, veiled and mild, came down the gradual air 
With cold slow smiles that hid the doom beneath. 

Five da)rs to die in yet were autumn's, ere 
The last leaf withered from his flowerless wreath. 

South, east, and north, our skies were all blown 
bare. 
But westward over glimmering holt and heath 

Cloud, wind, and light had made a heaven more fair 
Than ever dream or truth ' 

Showed earth in time's keen youth 
When men with angels communed unaware. 
Above the sun's head, now 
Veiled even to the ardent brow. 
Rose two sheer wings of simdering doud, that were 
As a bird's poised for vehement flight. 
Full-fledged with plumes of tawny fire and hoar grey 
Ught 
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As midnight black, as twilight brown, they spread, 

But feathered thick with flame that streaked and 
lined 
Their living darkness, ominous else of dread, 

From south to northmost verge of heaven inclined 
Most like some giant angePs, whose bent head 

Bowed earthward, as with message for mankind 
Of doom or benediction to be shed 

From passage of his presence. Far behind, 
Even while they seemed to dose. 
Stoop, and take flight, arose 
Above them, higher than heavenliest thought may find 
In light or night supreme 
Of vision or of dream. 
Immeasurable of men's eyes or mounting mind, 
Heaven, manifest in manifold 
Light of pure pallid amber, cheered with fire of gold. 



IlL 

And where the fine gold faded all the sky 

Shone green as the outer sea when April glows, 

Inlaid with flakes and feathers fledged to fly 
Of doud suspense in rapture and repose. 

With large live petals, broad as love bids lie 
Full open when the sun salutes the rose, 
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And small rent sprays wherewith the heavens most 
high 
Were strewn as autumn strews the garden-close 
With ruinous roseleaves whirled 
About their wan chill world, 
Through wind-worn bowers that now no music knows, 
Spoil of the dim dusk year 
Whose utter night is near. 
And near the flower of dawn beyond it blows; 
Till east and west were fire and light. 
As though the dawn to come had flushed the coming 
night 



IV. 

The highways paced of men that toil or play. 
The b)rways known of none but lonely feet, 
Were paven of purple woven of night and day 

With hands that met as hands of friends might 
meet — 
As though night's were not lifted up to slay 

And day's had waxed not weaker. Peace more 
sweet 
Than music, light more soft than shadow, lay 
On downs and moorlands wan with day's defeat, 
That watched afar above 
Life's very rose of love 
Let all its lustrous leaves fall, fade, and fleet, 
And fill all heaven and earth 
FuU as with fe^s of birtU 
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Whence time should feed his years with light and heat: 
Nay, not life's, but a flower more strong 
Than life or time or death, love's very rose of song. 



V. 

Song visible, whence all men's eyes were lit 

With love and loving wonder: song that glowed 
Through doud and change on souls that knew not it 
And hearts that wist not whence their comfort 
flowed. 
Whence fear was lightened of her fever-fit, 

Whence anguish of her life-compelling load. 
Yea, no man's head whereon the fire alit. 
Of all that passed along that sunset road 
Westward, no brow so drear, 
No eye so dull of cheer, 
No face so mean whereon that light abode^ 
But as with alien pride 
Strange godhead glorified 
Each feature flushed from heaven with fire that showed 
The likeness of its own life wrought 
By strong transfiguration as of living thought 



VI. 



Nor only clouds of the everlasting sky, 

Nor only men that paced that sunward way 
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To the Utter bourne of evening, passed not by 

Unblest or unilltunined: none might say. 
Of all things visible in the wide world's eye, 
That all too low for all that grace it lay: 
The lowHest lakelets of the moorland nigh, 

The narrowest pools where shallowest wavelets play, 
Were filled from heaven above 
With Hght like fire of love. 
With flames and colours like a dawn in May, 
As hearts that lowlier live 
With light of thoughts that give 
Light firom the depth of sods more deep than 
they 
Through song's or story's kindling scroll, 
The splendour of the shadow that reveals the soul. 



vn. 

For, when such light is in the world, we share, 

All of us, all the rays thereof that shine: 
Its presence is alive in the unseen air. 

Its fire within our veins as quickening wine; 
A spirit is shed on all men everywhere. 

Known or not known of all men for divine. 
Yea, as the sun makes heaven, that light makes fair 

All souls of ours, all lesser souls than thine^ 
Priest, prophet, seer and sage. 
Lord of a subject age 
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That bears -thy seal upon it for a sign; 
Whose name shall be thy name, 
Whose light thy light of fame, 
The light of love that makes thy soul a shrine; 
Whose record through all years to be 
Shall bear this witness written — that its womb bare thee. 



vin. 

Oh mystery, whence to one man's hand was given 

Power upon all things of the spirit, and might 
Whereby the veil of all the years was riven 

And naked stood the secret soul of night! 
Oh marvel, hailed of eyes whence cloud is driven. 
That shows at last wrong reconciled with right 
By death divine of evil and sin forgiven! 
Oh light of song, whose fire is perfect light! 
No speech, no voice, no thought. 
No love, avails us aught 
For service of thanksgiving in his sight 
Who hath given us all for ever 
Such gifts that man gave never 
So many and great since first Time's wings took flight 
Man may not praise a spirit above 
Man's: Hfe and death shall praise him: we can only love. 



K. 



Life, everlasting while the worlds endure, 
Peath, self-abfis^d before ^ pow^ more high, 
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Shall bear one witness, and their word stand sure, 

That not till time be dead shall this man die. 
Love, like a bird, comes loyal to his lure; 

Fame flies before him, wingless else to fly. 
A child's heart toward his kind is not more pure, 
An eagle's toward the sun no lordher eye. 
Awe sweet as love and proud 
As fame, though hushed and bowed. 
Yearns toward him silent as his face goes by: 
All crowns before his crown 
Triumphantly bow down, 
For pride that one more great than all draws nigh: 
All souls applaud, all hearts acclaim, 
One heart benign, one soul supreme, one conquermg name. 
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ADIEUX A MARIE STUART. 

Epilogue to the Trilogy of Mary Stoart. 

L 

Queen, for whose house my fathers fought 
With hopes that rose and fell, 

Red star of boyhood's fiery thought, 
Farewell. 

They gave their lives, and I, my queen. 

Have given you of my life. 
Seeing your brave star burn high between 

Men's strife. 

The strife that lightened round their spears 
Long since fell still: so long 

Hardly may hope to last in years 
My song. 

But still through strife of time and thought 

Your light on me too fell: 
Queen, in whose name we sang or fought, 

Farewell 
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There beats no heart on either border 
Wherethrough the north blasts blow 

But keeps your memory as a warder 
His beacon-fire aglow. 

Long since it fired with love and wonder 

Mine, for whose April age 
Blithe midsummer made banquet under 

The shade of Hermitage. 

Soft sang the bum's blithe notes, that gather 

Strength to ring true: 
And air and trees and sun and heather 

Remembered you. 

Old border ghosts of fight or fairy 

Or love or teen, 
These they forgot, remembering Mary 

The Queen. 



m. 

Queen once of Scots and ever of ours 
Whose sires brought forth for you 

Their lives to strew your way like flowers, 
Adieu. 
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Dead is fiill many a dead man's name 
Who died for you this long 

Time past: shall this too fare the same, 
My song? 

But surely, though it die or live^ 

Your face was worth 
All that a man may think to give 

On earth. 

No darkness cast of years between 

Can darken you: 
Man's love will never bid my queen 

Adieu. 



IV. 

Love hangs like light about your name 
As music round the shell: 

No heart can take of you a tame 
Farewell. 

Yet, when your very face was seen, 
111 gifts were yours for giving: 

Love gat strange guerdons of my queen 
When living. 

Oh diamond heart unflawed and clear, 
The whole world's crowning jewel! 

Was ever heart so deadly dear 
So cruel? 
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Yet none for you of all that bled 
Grudged once one drop that fell: 

Not one to life reluctant said 
Farewell. 



V. 

Strange love they have given you, love disloyal, 
Who mock with praise your name, 

To leave a head so rare and royal 
Too low for praise or blame. 

You could not love nor hate, they tell us, 

You had nor sense nor sting: 
In God's name, then, what plague befell us 

To fight for such a thing? 

"Some faults the gods will give," to fetter 

Man's highest intent: 
But surely you were something better 

Than innocent! 

No maid that strays with steps unwary 

Through snares unseen, 
But one to live and die for; Mary, 

The Queen. 
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Forgive them all their praise, who blot 
Your fame with praise of you: 

Then love may say, and falter not, 
Adieu. 

Yet some you hardly would forgive 
Who did you much less wrong 

Once: but resentment should not Uve 
Too long. 

They never saw your lip's bright bow, 

Your swordbright eyes. 
The bluest of heavenly things below 

The skies. 

Qear eyes that love's self finds most like 

A swordblade's blue, 
A swordblade's ever keen to strike, 

Adieu. 



vn. 



Though all things breathe or sound of fight 
That yet make up yom: spell, 

To bid you were to bid the light 
Farewell 
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Farewell the song says only, being 

A star whose race is run: 
Farewell the soul sajrs never, seeing 

The sun. 

Yet; wellnigh as with flash of tears, 

The song must say but so 
That took your praise up twenty years 

Ago. 

More bright than stars or moons that vary, 

Sun kindling heaven and hell, 
Here, after all these years. Queen Mary, 

Farewell. 



( 
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A BIRTH-SONG. 

(For Olivia Frances Madox Rossetti, bom Sept 20, 1875.) 

Out of the dark sweet sleep 

Where no dreams laugh or weep 
Borne through bright gates of birth 

Into the dim sweet light 

Where day still dreams of night 
While heaven takes form on earth. 
White rose of spirit and flesh, red lily of love, 

What note of song have we 

Fit for the birds and thee, 
Fair nestling couched beneatiii the mother-dove? 

Nay, in some more divine 

Small speechless song of thine 
Some news too good for words, 

Heart-hushed and smiling, we 

Might hope to have of thee. 
The youngest of God's birds. 
If thy sweet sense might mix itself with ours, 

If ours might understand 

The language of thy land, 
Ere thine become the tongue of mortal hours: 
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Ere thy lips learn too soon 

Their soil first human tune, 
Sweet, but less sweet than now, 

And thy raised eyes to read 

Glad and good thmgs indeed, 
But none so sweet as thou: 
Ere thought lift up their flower-soft lids to see 

What life and love on earth 

Bring thee for gifts at birth. 
But none so good as thine who hast given us thee: 

Now, ere thy sense forget 

The heaven that fills it yet, 
Now, sleeping or awake. 

If thou couldst tell, or we 

Ask and be heard of thee. 
For love's undying sake. 
From thy dumb lips divine and bright mute speech 

Such news might touch our ear 

That then would bum to hear 
Too high a message now for man's to reach. 

Ere the gold hair of com 

Had withered wast thou bom. 
To make the good time glad; 

The time that but last year 

Fell colder than a tear 

On hearts and hopes turned sad. 
High hopes and hearts requickening in thy dawn. 

Even theirs whose life-springs, child. 

Filled thine with life and smiled, 
But then wept blood for half their own withdrawn. * 

♦ Oliver Madox Brown died Noy» 5, 1^1 \\ \xO»&^^^^"^'^^^'«.' 
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If death and birth be one, 

And set with rise of sun, 

And truth with dreams divine, 

Some word might come with thee 

From over the still sea 

Deep hid in shade or shine, 
Crossed by the crossing sails of death and birth, 

Word of some sweet new thing 

Fit for such lips to bring, 
Some word of love, some afterthought of earth. 

If love be strong as death, 

By what so natural breath 
As thine could this be said? 

By what so lovely way 

Could love send word to say 
He lives and is not dead? 
Such word alone were fit for only thee. 

If his and thine have met 

Where spirits rise and set. 
His whom we see not, thine whom scarce we see: 

His there new-born, as thou 
New-born among us now; 

His, here so fruitful-souled, 
Now veiled and silent here. 
Now dumb as thou last year, 

A ghost of one year old: 
If lights that change their sphere in changing meet, 
Some ray might his not give 
To thine who wast to live. 
And make thy present mtix Icds ^^x \Sfe ^^^^^t? 
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Let dreams that laugh or weep, 

All glad and sad dreams, sleep; 
Truth more than dreams is dear. 

Let thoughts that change and fly, 

Sweet thoughts and swift, go by; 
More than all thought is here. 
More than all hope can forge or memory feign 

The life that in our eyes, 

Made out of love's life, lies. 
And flower-like fed with love for sun and rain. 

Twice royal in his root 

The sweet small olive-shoot 
Here set in sacred earth; 

Twice dowered with glorious grace 

From either heaven-born race 
First blended in its birth; 
Fair god or genius of so fair an hour. 

For love of either name 

Twice crowned, with love and fame, 
Guard and be gracious to the fair-named flower. 

Oct. 19, 1875, 



\^^ 
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When grace is given us ever to behold 

A child some sweet months old, 
Love, laying across our lips his finger, saith, 

Smiling, with bated breath, 
Hush! for the holiest thing that lives is here, 

And heaven's own heart how near! 
How dare we^ that may gaze not on the sun. 

Gaze on this verier one? 
Heart, hold thy peace: eyes, be cast down for shame; 

Lips, breathe not yet its name. 
In heaven they know what name to call it; we, 

How should we know? For, seel 
The adorable sweet living marvellous 

Strange light that lightens us 
Who gaze, desertless of such glorious grace, 

Full in a babe's warm face! 
All roses that the morning rears are nought^ 

All stars not worth a thought. 
Set this one star against them, or suppose 

As rival this one rose. 
What price could pay with earth's whole weight of gold 

One least flushed roseleaf's fold 
Of all this dimpling store of smiles that shine 

From each warm curve and line 
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Each charm of flower-sweet flesh, to reillume 

The dappled rose-red bloom 
Of all its dainty body, honey-sweet 

Clenched hands and curled-up feet, 
That on the roses of the dawn have trod 

As they came down from God, 
And keep the flush and colour that the sky 

Takes when the sun comes nigh, 
And keep the likeness of the smile their grace 

Evoked on God's own face 
When, seeing this work of his most heavenly mood, 

He saw that it was good? 
For all its warm sweet body seems one smile. 

And mere men's love too vile 
To meet it, or with eyes that worship dims 

Read o'er the little limbs, 
Read all the book of all their beauties o'er, 

Rqoice, revere, adore. 
Bow down and worship each delight in turn. 

Laugh, wonder, yield, and yearn. 
But when our trembling kisses dare, yet dread. 

Even to draw nigh its head. 
And touch, and scarce with touch or breath surprise 

Its mild miraculous eyes 
Out of theu: viewless vision — Oh, what then. 

What may be said of men? 
What speech may name a new-born child? what word 

Earth ever spake or heard? 
The best men's tongue that ever glory knew 

Called that a drop of dew 
Which from the breathing creature's kindly womb 

Can^e forth ia blara^l^§§ bloom, 
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We have no word, as had those men most high, 

To call a baby by. 
Rose, ruby, lily, pearl of stormless seas — 

A better word than these, 
A better sign it was than flower or gem 

That love revealed to them: 
They knew that whence comes light or quickening flame^ 

Thence only this thing came, 
And only might be likened of our love 

To somewhat bom above, 
Not even to sweetest things dropped else on earth, 

Only to dew's own birth. 
Nor doubt we but their sense was heavenly true^ 

Babe, when we gaze on you, 
A dew-drop out of heaven whose colours are 

More bright than sun or star, 
As now, ere watching love dare fear or hope, 

Lips, hands, and eyelids ope, 
And all your life is mixed with earthly leaven. 

Oh cliild, what news from heaven? 
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A BABY'S EPITAPH. 

April made me: winter laid me here away asleep. 
Bright as Maytime was my daytime; night is soft and deep: 
Though the morrow bring forth sorrow, well are ye that 
weep. 

Ye that held me dear beheld me not a twelvemonth long: 
All the while ye saw me smile, ye knew not whence the song 
Came that made me smile, and laid me here, and wrought 
you wrong. 

Angels, calling from your brawling world one undefiled, 
Homeward bade me, and forbade me here to rest beguiled: 
Here I sleep not: pass, and weep not here upon your 
child. 



i 
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THE BRIDE'S TRAGEDY. 

"The wind wears roun', the day wears doun, 

The moon is grisly grey; 
There's nae man rides by the mirk muirsides. 
Nor down the dark Tyne's way." 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 

"And winna ye watch the night wi' me, 
And winna ye wake the morn? 
Foul shame it were that your ae mither 
Should brook her ae son's scorn." 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 

"Oh mither, I may not sleep nor stay. 
My weird is ill to dree; 
For a fause faint lord of the south seaboard 
Wad win my bride of me." 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 

"The winds are Strang, and the nights are lang. 
And the ways are sair to ride: 
And I maun gang to wreak my wrang, 
And ye maun bide and bide." 
In, in, out and in, 
31aw§ th^ wm4 ?^iv4 v^W^ Ni>Si \^\^^a.^ 
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"Gin I maun bide and bide, Willie, 
I wot my weird is sair: 
Weel may ye get ye a light love yet, 
But never a mither mair." 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 

"Oh gin the morrow be great wi' sorrow, 

The wyte be yours of a': 
But though ye slay me that hand and stay me, 
The weird ye will maun fa'." 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 

When cocks were crawing and day was dawing. 

He's boun' him forth to ride: 
And the ae first that he's met that day 
Was fause Earl Robert's bride." 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 

Oh blithe and braw were the bride-folk a'. 

But sad and saft rade she; 
And sad as doom was her fause bridegroom, 
But fair and fain was he." 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 

"And winna ye bide, sae saft ye ride. 
And winna ye speak wi' me? 
For mony's the word and the kindly word 
I have spoken aft wi' thee." 
In, in, out and in, 

BI^ws the wind and wto\^ \\v^ V£vvcv.x 
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"My lamp was lit yestreen, Willie, 

My window-gate was wide: 
But ye camena nigh me till day came by me 
And made me not your bride." 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 

He's set his hand to her bridle-rein, 

He's turned her horse away: 
And the cry was sair, and the wrath was mair, 
And fast and fain rode they. 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 

But when they came to Chollerford, 

I wot the ways were fell; 
For broad and brown the spate swang down, 
And the Uft was mirk as hell. 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 

"And will ye ride yon fell water, 
Or will ye bide for fear? 
Nae scathe ye'll win o' your father's kin,; 
Though they should slay me here I" 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 

**I had liefer ride yon fell water, 
Though strange it be to ride. 
Than I wad stand on the fair green strand 
And thou be slain beside." 
In, in, out and in, 
JPlaws the wiud and ^\i\x\s >(!»& ^\ixix 
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"I had liefer swim yon wild water, 
Though sair it be to bide, 
Than I wad stand at a strange man's hand, 
To be a strange man's bride." 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 

**I had liefer drink yon dark water 
Wi' the stanes to make my bed. 
And the faem to hide me, and thou beside me, 
Than I wad see thee dead." 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 

He's kissed her twice, he's kissed her thrice^ 

On cheek and lip and chin: 
He's wound her rein to his hand again, 
And lightly they leapt in. 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 

Their hearts were high to live or die, 

Their steeds were stark of limb: 
But the stream was starker, the spate was darker, 
Than man might live and swim. 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 

The first ae step they strode therein, 

It smote them foot and knee: 
But ere they wan to the mid water 
The spate was as the sea. 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and YrhitVs X\\t ^\\\xv* 
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But when they wan to the mid water, 

It smote them hand and head: 
And nae man knows but the wave that flows 
Where they lie drowned and dead. 
In, in, out and in, 
Blaws the wind and whirls the whin. 
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HAD I WIST. 

"Sing me the song that ripples round and round.** 

Had I wist, quoth spring to the swallow, 

That earth could forget me, kissed 
By summer, and lured to follow 
Down ways that I know not, I, 
My heart should have waxed not high: 
Mid-March would have seen me die. 
Had I wist 

Had I wist, Oh spring, said the swallow, 

That hope was a sunlit mist 
And the faint light heart of it hollow, 
Thy woods had not heard me sing, 
Thy winds had not known my wing; 
It had faltered ere thine did, spring. 

Had I wist 
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WHAT THE BIRDS SING. 
(From Locrine: A Tragedy.) 

ESTRILD. 

Dost thou understand, 
Child, what the birds are singing? 

Sabrina. 

All the land 
Knows that: the water tells it to the rushes 
Aloud, and lower and softlier to the sand: 
The flower-fays, lip to Up and hand to hand, 
Laugh and repeat it all till darkness hushes 
Their singing with a word that falls and crushes 
All song to silence down the river-strand 
And where the hawthorns hearken for the thrushes. 
And all the secret sense is sweet and wise 
That sings through all their singing, and replies 
When we would know if heaven be gay or grey 
And would not open all too soon our eyes 
To look perchance on no such happy skies 
As sleep brings dose and waking blows away. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 

The rose to the wind has yielded: all its leaves 

Lie strewn on the graveyard grass, and all their light 
And colour and fragrance leave our sense and sight 

Bereft as a man whom bitter time bereaves 

Of blossom at once and hope of garnered sheaves, 
Of April at once and August. Day to night 
Calls wailing, and life to death, and depth to height. 

And soul upon soul of man that hears and grieves. 

Who knows, though he see the snow-cold blossom shed. 
If haply the heart that burned within the rose. 

The spirit in sense, the life of life be dead? 
If haply the wind that slays the storming snows 

Be one with the wind that quickens? Bow thine head, 
Oh Sorrow, and commune with thine heart; who knows? 
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LIFE IN DEATH. 

He should have followed who goes forth before us, 
Last bom of us in life, in death first-born: 
The last to lift up eyes against the mom, 
The first to see the sunset Life, that bore us 
Perchance for death to comfort and restore us, 
Of him hath left us here awhile forlorn, 
For him is as a garment overworn, 
And time and change, with suns and stars in chorus, 
Silent But if, beyond all change or time, 
A law more just, more equal, more subUme 

Than sways the surge of life's loud sterile sea 
Sways that still world whose peace environs him. 
Where death lies dead as night when stars wax dim, 
Above all thought or hope of ours is he. 
Augtist 2, 1 89 1. 
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JOHN FORD. 

Hew hard the marble from the mountain's heart 
Where hardest night holds fast in iron gloom 
Gems brighter than an April dawn in bloom, 
That his Memnonian likeness thence may start 
Revealed, whose hand with high funereal art 

Carved night, and chiselled shadow: be the tomb 
That speaks him famous graven with signs of doom 
Intrenched inevitably in lines athwart. 
As on some thunder-blasted Titan's brow 
His record of rebellion. Not the day 

Shall strike forth music from so stern a chord. 
Touching this marble: darkness, none knows how. 
And stars impenetrable of midnight, may. 
So looms the likeness of thy soul, John Ford, 



Szt/i//3utft^, A/aiania^ \*l 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Not if men's tongues and angels' all in one 

Spake, might the word be said that might speak Th< 
Streams, winds, woods, flowers, fields, mountains, y( 
the sea, 

What power is in them all to praise the sun? 

His praise is this, — he can be praised of none. 
Man, woman, child, praise God for him; but he 
Exults not to be worshipped, but to be. 

He is; and, being, beholds his work well done. 

All joy, all glory, all sorrow, all strength, all mirth, 

Are his: without him, day were night on earth. 
Time knows not his from time's own period. 

All lutes, all harps, all viols, all flutes, all lyres, 

Fall dumb before him ere one string suspires. 
All stars are angels; but the sun is God. 
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EPILOGUE TO THE SONNET SEQUENCE 
ON THE GREAT DEAD. 

Our mother, which wast twice, as history saith. 
Found first among the nations: once, when she 
Who bore thine ensign saw the God in thee 
Smite Spain, and bring forth Shakespeare: once, when death 
Shrank, and Rome's bloodhounds cowered, at Milton's 
breath: 
More than thy place, then first among the firee, 
More than that sovereign lordship of the sea 
Bequeathed to Cromwell from Elizabeth 
More than thy fiery guiding-star, which Drake 
Hailed, and the deep saw lit again for Blake, 

More than all deeds wrought of thy strong right hand, 
This praise keeps most thy fame's memorial strong. 
That thou wast head of all these streams of song, 
And time bows down to thee as Shakespeare's land. 



^r 
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ENGLAND: AN ODE. 

Sea and strand, and a lordlier land than sea-tides rolling 

and rising sun 
Clasp and lighten in climes that brighten with day when 

day that was here is done, 
Call aloud on their children, proud with trust that future 

and past are one. 

Far and near from the swan's nest here the storm-birds 

bred of her fair white breast, 
Sons whose home was the sea-wave's foam, have borne 

the fame of her east and west; 
North and south has the storm-wind's mouth rung praise* 

of England and England's quest. 

Fame, wherever her flag flew, never forbore to fly with an 

equal wing: 
France and Spain with their warrior train bowed down 

before her as thrall to king; 
India knelt at her feet, and felt her sway more fruitful of 

life than spring. 
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Darkness round them as iron bound fell oiF from races of 

elder name. 
Slain at sight of her eyes, whose light bids freedom lighten 

and burn as flame; 
Night endures not the touch that cures of kingship tyrants, 

and slaves of shame. 

All the terror of time, where error and fear were lords of 

a world of slaves, 
Age on age in resurgent rage and anguish darkening as 

waves on waves. 
Fell or fled from a face that shed such grace as quickens 

the dust of graves. 

Things of night at her glance took flight: the strengths of 

darkness recoiled and sank: 
Sank the fires of the murderous pyres whereon wild agony 

writhed and shrank: 
Rose the light of the reign of right from gulfs of years 

that the darkness drank. 

Yet the might of her wings in flight, whence glory lightens 

and music rings. 
Loud and bright as the dawn's, shall smite and still the 

discord of evil things, 
'Yet not slain by her radiant reign, but darkened now by 

her sadl-stretched wings. 
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IL 

Music made of change and conquest, glory born of evil 

slain, 
Stilled the discord, slew the darkness, bade the lights of 

tempest wane, 
Where the deathless dawn of England rose in sign that 

right should reign. 

Mercy, where the tiger wallowed mad and blind with blood 

and lust. 
Justice, where the jackal yelped and fed, and slaves allowed 

it just. 
Rose as England's light on Asia rose, and smote them 

down to dust 

Justice bright as mercy, mercy girt by justice with her 
sword. 

Smote and saved and raised und ruined, till the tyrant- 
ridden horde 

Saw the lightning fade from heaven and knew the sun for 
God and lord. 

Where the footfall sounds of England, where the smile of 

England shines, 
Rings the tread and laughs the face of freedom, fair as 

hope divines 
Days to be, more brave than ours and lit by lordlier stars 

for signs. 
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All our past acclaims our future: Shakespeare's voice and 

Nelson's hand, 
Milton's faith and Wordsworth's trust in this our chosen 

and chainless land, 
Bear us witness: come the world against her, England yet 

shall stand. 

Earth and sea bear England witness if he lied who said 

it; he 
Whom the ^vinds that ward her, waves that clasp, and 

herb and flower and tree 
Fed with English dews and sunbeams, hail, as more than 

man may be. 

No man ever spake as he that bade our England be but 

true, 
Keep but faith with England fast and firm, and none 

should bid her rue; 
None may speak as he: but all may know the sign that 

Shakespeare knew. 



m. 

From the springs of the dawn, from the depths of the 
noon, from the heights of the night that shine, 

Hope^ faith, and remembrance of glory that found but in 
England her throne and her shrine. 

Speak louder than song may proclaim them, that here is 
the seal of them set for a sign. 
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And loud a^ the sea's voice thunders applause of the land 

that is one with the sea 
Speaks Time in the ear of the people that never at heart 

was not inly free 
The word of command that assures us of hfe, if we will 

but that life shall be; 

If die race that is first of the races of men who behold 

unashamed the sun 
Stand fast and forget not the sign that is given of the 

years and the wars that are done, 
The token that all who are bom of its blood should in 

heart as in blood be one. 



The word of remembrance that lightens as fire from the 

steeps of the storm-lit past 
Bids only the faith of our fathers endure in us, firm as 

they held it fast: 
That the glory which was from the first upon England 

alone may endiure to the last 

That the love and the hate may change not, the faith may 

not fade, nor the wrath nor scorn. 
That shines for her sons and that burns for her foemen 

as fire of the night or the morn: . 
That the births of her womb may forget not the sign of 

the glory wherein they were born. 

A light that is more than the sunlight, an air tliat i§ 
brighter than morning's br^ath^ 
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Clothes England about as the strong sea clasps her, and 

answers the word that it saith; 
The word that assures her of life if she change not, and 

choose not the ways of death. 

Change darkens and lightens around her, alternate in hope 

and in fear to be: 
Hope knows not if fear speak truth, nor fear whether hope 

be not blind as she: 
But the sun is in heaven that beholds her immortal, and 

girdled with life by the sea. 



IV. 



A NYMPHOLEPT. 

Summer, and noon, and a splendour of silence, felt, 

Seen, and heard of the spirit within the sense. 
Soft through the frondage the shades of the sunbeams 
melt. 
Sharp through the foliage the shafts of them, keen and 

dense. 
Cleave, as discharged from the string of the God's 
bow, tense 
As a war-steed's girth, and bright as a warrior's belt. 
Ah, why should an hour that is heaven for an hour 
pass hence? 

I dare not sleep for delight of the perfect hour. 

Lest God be wroth that his gift should be scorned of 
man. 
The face of the warm bright world is the face of a flower. 
The word of the wind and the leaves that the light 

winds fan 
As the word that quickened at first into flame, and ran. 
Creative and subtle and fierce with invasive power. 

Through darkness and cloud, from the breath of the 
one God; Pan. 
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The perfume of earth possessed by the sun pervades 
The chaster air that he soothes but with sense of 
sleep. 
Soft, imminent, strong as desire that prevails and fades, 
The passing noon that beholds not a cloudlet weep 
Imbues and impregnates life with delight more deep 
Than dawn or sunset or moonrise on lawns or glades 
Can shed from the skies that receive it and may not 
keep. 

The skies may hold not the splendour of sundown fast; 

It wanes into twilight as dawn dies down into day. 
And the moon, triumphant when twilight is overpast; 
Takes pride but awhile in the hours of her stately 

sway. 
But the might of the noon, though the light of it pass 
away. 
Leaves earth fulfilled of desires an^ of dreams that last; 
But if any there be that hath sense of them none can 
say 

• 

For if any there be that hath sight of them, sense, or trust 
Made strong by the might of a vision, the strength of a 
dream. 
His lips shall straiten and close as a dead man's must. 
His heart shall be sealed as the voice of a frost-bound 

stream. 
For the deep mid mystery of light and of heat that 
seem 
To dasp and pierce dark earth, and enkindle dust. 
Shall a man's faith say what it is? or a man's guess 
deem? 
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Sleq) lies not heavier on eyes that have watched all 
night 
Than hangs the heat of the noon on the hills and 
trees. 
Why now should the haze not open, and yield to sight 
A fairer secret than hope or tiian slumber sees? 
I seek not heaven with submission of lips and knees, 
With worship and prayer for a sign till it leap to light: 
I gaze on the gods about me, and call on these. 

I call on the gods hard by, the divine dim powers 

Whose likeness is here at hand, in the breathless air, 
In the pulseless peace of the fervid and silent flowers, 
In the faint sweet speech of the waters that whisper 

there. 
Ah, what should darkness do in a world so fair? 
The bent-grass heaves not, the couch-grass quails not or 
cowers; 
The wind's kiss frets not the rowan's or aspen's hair. 

But the silence trembles with passion of sound sup- 
pressed. 
And the twilight quivers and yearns to the sunward, 
wrung 
With love as with pain; and the wide wood's motionless 
breast 
Is thrilled with a dumb desire that would fain find 

tongue 
And palpitates, tongueless as she whom a man-snake 
stung. 
Whose heart now heaves in the nightingale, never at rest 
Nor satiated ever with song till her last be sung. 
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Is it rapture or terror that circles me round, and invades 

Each vein of my life with hope — if it be not fear? 
Each pulse that awakens my blood into rapture fades, 
Each pulse that subsides into dread of a strange thing 

near 
Requickens with sense of a terror less dread than 
dear. 
Is peace not one with light in the deep green glades 
Where summer at noonday slumbers? Is peace not here? 

The tall thin stems of the firs, and the roof sublime 
That screens from the sun the floor of the steep still 
wood, 
Deep, silent, splendid, and perfect and calm as time. 
Stand fast as ever in sight of the night they stood. 
When night gave all that moonlight and dewfall could. 
The dense ferns deepen, the moss glows warm as the 
thyme: 
The wild heath quivers about me: the world is good. 

Is it Pan's breath, fierce in the tremulous maidenhair. 
That bids fear creep as a snake through the woodlands, 
felt 
In the leaves that it stirs not yet, in the mute bright air, 
In the stress of the sun? For here has the great God 

dwelt: 
For hence were the shafts of his love or his anger 
dealt. 
For here has his wrath been fierce as his love was fair, 
. When each was as fire to the darkness its breath bade 
melt 
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Is it love, IS it dread, that enkindles the trembling 
noon. 
That yearns, reluctant in rapture that fear has fed, 
As man for woman, as woman for man? Full soon, 
If I live, and the life that may look on him drop not 

dead, 
Shall the ear that hears not a leaf quake hear his 
tread. 
The sense that knows not the sound of the deep day's 

tune 
Receive the God, be it love that he brings or dread. 

The naked noon is upon me: the fierce dumb spell, 
The fearful charm of the strong sun's imminent might, 

Unmerciful, steadfast, deeper than seas that swell. 
Pervades, invades, appsds me with loveless light. 
With harsher awe than breathes in the breath of 
night 

Have mercy, God who art all! For I know thee well, 
How sharp is thine eye to lighten, thine hand to smite. 

The whole wood feels thee, the whole air fears thee: but 
fear 
So deep, so dim, so sacred, is wellnigh sweet 
For the light that hangs and broods on the woodlands 
here, 
Intense, invasive, intolerant, imperious, and meet 
To lighten the works of thine hands and the ways of 
thy feet. 
Is hot with the fire of the breath of thy life, and dear 
As hope that shrivels or shrinks not for frost or heat^ 
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Thee, thee the supreme dim godhead, approved afar, 
Perceived of the soul and conceived of the sense of 
man, 
We scarce dare love^ and we dare not fear: the star 
We call the sun, that lit us when life began 
To brood on the world that is thine by his grace for a 
span. 
Conceals and reveals in the semblance of things that 
are 
Thine inunanent presence, the pulse of thy heart's life, 
Pan. 



The fierce mid noon that wakens and warms the 
snake 

Conceak thy mercy, reveals thy wrath: and again 
The dew-bright hour that assuages the twilight brake 

G>nceals thy wrath and reveals thy mercy: then 

Thou art fearful only for evil souls of men 
That feel with nightfall the serpent within them wak^ 

And hate the holy darkness on glade and glen. 

Yea, then we know not and dream not if ill things be. 
Or if aught of the work of the wrong of the world be 
thine. 
We hear not the footfall of terror that treads the sea, 
• We hear not the moan of winds that assail the pine: 
We see not if shipwreck reign in the storm's dim 
shrine; 
If death do service and doom bear witness to thee 
We see not,— know no% if blood for thy lips be 
wine. 
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But in all things evil and fearful that fear may scan. 
As in all things good, as in all things fair that fall, 
We know thee present and latent, the lord of man; 
In the murmuring of doves, in the clamouring of winds 

that call 
And wolves that howl for their prey; in the midnight's 
pall. 
In the naked and nymph-like feet of the dawn, Oh Pan, 
And in each life living, Oh thou the God who art all. 

Smiling and singing, wailing and wringing of hands, 

Laughing and weeping, watching and sleeping, still 
Proclaim but and prove but thee, as the shifted sands 
Speak forth and show but the strength of the sea's wild 

will 
That sifts and grinds them as grain in the storm-wind's 
mill. 
In thee is the doom that falls and the doom that stands: 
The tempests utter thy word, and the stars fulfil. 

Where Etna shudders with passion and pain volcanic 
That rend her heart as with anguish that rends a 
man's, 
Where Typho labours, and iinds not his thews Titanic, 
In breathless torment that ever the flame's breath 

fans, 
Men felt and feared thee of old, whose pastoral clans 
Were given to the charge of thy keeping; and soundless 
panic 
Held fast the woodland whose depths and whose heights 
were Pan's. 
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And here, though fear be less than delight, and awe 
Be one with desire and with worship of earth and 
thee, 
So mild seems now thy secret and speechless law, 
So fair and fearless and faithful and godlike she, 
So soft the spell of thy whisper on stream and sea, 
Yet man should fear lest he see what of old men saw 
And withered: yet shall I quail if thy breath smite 
me. 

Lord God of life and of light and of all things fair, 

Lord God of ravin and rum and all things dim, 
Death seals up life, and darkness the sunbright air. 
And the stars that watch blind earth in the deep night 

swim 
Laugh, saying, "What God is your God, that ye call 
on him? 
What is man, that the God who is guide of our way 
should care 
If day for a man be golden, or night be grim?" 

But thou, dost thou hear? Stars too but abide for a 

span, 

Gods too but endure for a season; but thou, if thou be 

God, more than shadows conceived and adored of man. 

Kind Gods and fierce, that bound him or made him 

free. 
The skies that scorn us are less in thy sight than we, 
Whose souls have strength to conceive and perceive thee^ 
Pan, 
With sense more subtle than senses that hear and see. 
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Yet may not it say, though it seek thee and think to 
find 
One soul of sense in the fire and the firost-bound clod, 
What heart is this, what spirit alive or blind, 

That moves thee: only we know that the ways we 

trod 
We tread, with hands unguided, with feet unshod. 
With eyes unlightened; and yet, if with steadfast mind, 
Perchance may we find thee and know thee at last for 
God. 



Yet then should God be dark as the dawn is bright, 
And bright as the night is dark on the world — no 
more. 
Light slays not darkness, and darkness absorbs not 
light; 
And the labour of evil and good from the years of 

yore 
Is even as the labour of waves on a sunless shore. 
And he who is first and last, who is depth and height, 
Keeps silence now, as the sun when the woods wax 
hoar. 

The dark dumb godhead innate in the fair world's life 

Imbues the rapture of dawn and of noon with dread. 
Infects the peace of the star-shod night with strife. 

Informs with terror the sorrow that guards the dead. 

No service of bended knee or of humbled head 
May soothe or subdue the God who has change to 
wife: 

And life with death is as morning with ev^rdxv^ ^^d^ 
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And yet, if the light and the life in the light that here 

Seem soft and splendid and fervid as sleep may seem 
Be more than the shine of a smile or the flash of a tear, 

Sleep, change, and death are less than a spell-struck 
dream, 

And fear than the fall of a leaf on a starlit stream. 
And yet, if the hope that hath said it absorb not fear. 

What helps it man that the stars and the waters gleam? 

What helps it man, that the noon be indeed intense. 

The night be indeed worth worship? Fear and pain 
Were lords and masters yet of the secret sense, 

Which now dares deem not that light is as darkness, 

fain 
Though dark dreams be to declare it, oying in vain. 
For whence, thou God of the light and the darkness, 
whence 
Dawns now this vision that bids not the sunbeams wane? 

What light, what shadow, diviner than dawn or night. 
Draws near, makes pause, and again — or I dream — 
draws near? 
More sofl than shadow, more strong than the strong sun's 
light. 
More pure than moonbeams — yea, but the rays run 

sheer 
As fire from the sun through the dusk of the pinewood, 
clear 
And constant; yea, but the shadow itself is bright 

That the light clothes round with love that is one with 
fear. 
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Above and behind it the noon and the woodland lie, 

Terrible, radiant with m)rstery, superb and subdued, 
Triumphant in silence; and hardly tiie sacred sky 

Seems free from the tyrannous weight of the dumb 

fierce mood 
Which rules as with fire and invasion of beams that 
brood 
The breathless rapture of earth till its hour pass by 
And leave her spirit released and her peace renewed. 

I sleep not: never in sleep has a man beholden 

lliis. From the shadow that trembles and yearns with 
light 
Suppressed and elate and reluctant — obscure and golden 
As water kindled with presage of dawn or night — 
A form, a face, a wonder to sense and sight, 
Grows great as the moon through the month; and her 
eyes embolden 
Fear, till it change to desire, and desire to delight 

I sleep not: sleep would die of a dream so strange; 

A dream so sweet would die as a rainbow dies. 
As a simbow laughs and is lost on the waves that 
range 
And reck not of light that flickers or spray that flies. 
But the sun withdraws not, the woodland shrinks not 
or sighs. 
No sweet thing sickens with sense or with fear of 
change; 
Light wounds not, darkness blinds not, my steadfast 
eyes. 
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Only the soul in my sense that receives the soul 

Whence now my spirit is kindled with breathless 
bliss 
Knows well if the light that wounds it with love makes 
whole, 
If hopes that carol be louder than fears that hiss, 
If truth be spoken of flowers and of waves that kiss, 
Of clouds and stars that contend for a sunbright goal. 
And yet may I dream that I dream not indeed of 
this? 



An earth-bom dreamer, constrained by the bonds of 
birth. 
Held fast by the flesh, compelled by his veins that 
beat 
And kindle to rapture or wrath, to desire or to mirth. 
May hear not surely the fall of immortal feet, 
May feel not surely if heaven upon earth be sweet; 
And here is my sense fulfilled of the joys of earth. 

Light, silence, bloom, shade, murmur of leaves that 
meet 

Bloom, fervour, and perfume of grasses and flowers 
aglow. 
Breathe and brighten about me: the darkness gleams, 
The sweet light shivers and laughs on the slopes below, 
Made soft by leaves that lighten and change like dreams; 

The silence thrills with the whisper of secret streams 
That well from the heart of the woodland: these I know: 
Jlarth bore them, heaven sustained them with showers 
^nd beamSt 
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I lean my face to the heather, and drink the sun 

Whose flame-lit odour satiates the flowers: mine eyes 
Close, and the goal of delight and of life is one: 
No more I crave of earth or her kindred skies. 
No more? But the joy that springs from them smiles 
and flies: 
The sweet work wrought of them surely, the good work 
done. 
If the mind and the face of the season be loveless, 
dies. 

Thee, therefore^ thee would I come to, cleave to, cling, 

If haply thy heart be kind and thy gifts be good. 
Unknown sweet spirit, whose vesture is soft in spring. 
In summer splendid, in autumn pale as the wood 
That shudders and wanes and shrinks as a shamed 
thmg should, 
In winter bright as the mail of a war-worn king 

Who stands where foes fled far from the face of him 
stood. 

My spirit or thine is it, breath of thy life or of mine, 
-Which fills my sense with a rapture that casts out 
fear? 
Pan's dim frown wanes, and his wild eyes brighten as 
thine. 
Transformed as night or as day by the kindling year. 
Earth-bom, or mine eye were withered that sees, mme 
ear 
That hears were stricken to death by the sense divine, 
Earth-born I know thee: but heaven is about me here. 
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The terror that whispers in darkness and flames in light. 
The doubt that speaks in the silence of earth and sea, 

The sense, more fearful at noon than in midmost night, 
Of wrath scarce hushed and of imminent ill to be, 
Where are they? Heaven is as earth, and as heaven 
to me 

Earth: for the shadows that sundered them here take flight; 
And nought is all, as am I, but a dream of thee. 
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A HAVEN. 

East and north a waste of waters, south and west 
Lonelier lands than dreams in sleep would feign to be, 
When the soul goes forth on travel, and is prest 
Round and compassed in with clouds that flash and flee. 
Dells without a streamlet, downs without a tree. 
Cirques of hollow cliff that crumble, give their guest 
Little hope, till hard at hand he pause^ to see 
Where the small town smiles, a warm still sea-side nest. 

Many a lone long mile, by many a headland's crest, 
Down by many a garden dear to bird and bee^ 
Up by many a sea-down's bare and breezy breast. 
Winds the sandy strait of road where flowers run free. 
Here along the deep steep lanes by field and lea 
Knights have carolled, pilgrims chanted, on their quest, 
Haply, ere a roof rose toward the bleak strand's lee. 
Where the small town smiles, a warm still sea-side nest 

Are the wild lands cursed perchance of time, or blest, 
Sad with fear or glad with comfort of the sea? 
Are the ruinous towers of churches fallen on rest 
Watched of wanderers woful now, glad ouc^ as nte.^ 
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When the night has all men's eyes and hearts in fee, 
When the soul bows down dethroned and dispossest? 
Yet must peace keep guard, by day's and night's decree, 
Where the small town smiles, a warm still sea-side nest 
Friend, the lonely land is bright for you and me 
All its wild ways through: but this methinks is best, 
Here to watch how kindly time and change agree 
Where the small town smiles, a warm still sea-side nest 
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THE MILL GARDEN. 

Stately stand the sunflowers, glowing down the garden- 

side. 
Ranged in royal rank arow along the warm grey wall, 
Whence their deep disks bum at rich midnoon afire with 

pride, 
Even as tiiough their beams indeed were sunbeams, and 

the tall 
Sceptral stems bore stars whose reign endures, not flowers 

that fall. 
Lowlier laughs and basks the kindlier flower of homelier 

fame, 
Held by love the sweeter that it blooms in Shakespeare's 

name, 
Fragrant yet as though his hand had touched and made 

it thrill. 
Like the whole world's heart, with warm new life and 

gladdening flame. 
Fair befall the fair green close that lies below the mill! 

Softlier here the flower-soft feet of refluent seasons 

glide, 
Lightlier breathes the long low note of change's gentler 

call. 
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Wind and storm and landslip feed the lone sea's gulf out- 
side. 

Half a sewmew's first flight hence; but scarce may these 
appal 

Peace, whose perfect seal is set for signet here on all. 

Steep and deep and sterile, under fields no plough can 
tame. 

Dip the difis full-fledged with poppies red as love or 
shame. 

Wide wan daisies bleak and bold, or herbage harsh and 
chill; 

Here the full dove-pinks and wallflowers crown the love 
they daim. 

Fair befall the fair green dose that lies bdow the mill! 



All the place breathes low, but not for fear lest ill betide. 

Soft as roses answering roses, or a dove's recalL 

Little heeds it how the seaward banks may stoop and 

slide. 
How the winds and years may hold all outer things in 

thrall. 
How their wrath may work on hoar church tower and 

boundary walL 
Far and wide the waste and ravin of their rule prodaim 
Change alone the changdess lord of things, alone the 

same: 
Here a flower is stronger than the winds that work their 

will, 
Or the years that wing their way through darkness toward 

their aim. 
Fair befall the fair greoi dose that lies bdow the mill! 
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Friend, the home that smiled us welcome hither when we 

came, 
When we pass again with summer, surely should reclaim 
Somewhat given of heart's thanksgiving more than words 

fulfil- 
More than song, were song more sweet than all but love, 

might frame. 
Fair befall the fair green close that lies below the mill! 
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HEARTSEASE COUNTRY 

TO ISABEL SWINBURNE 

The far green westward heavens are bland, 
The far green Wiltshire downs are clear 

As these deep meadows hard at hand: 
The sight knows hardly far from near, 
Nor morning joy from evening cheer. 

In cottage garden-plots their bees 

Find many a fervent flower to seize 
And strain and drain the heart away 

From ripe sweet-williams and sweet-peas 
At every turn on every way. 

But gladliest seems one flower to expand 
Its whole sweet heart all round us here; 

Tis Heartsease Country, Pansy Land. 
Nor soimds nor savours harsh and drear 
Where engines yell and halt and veer 

Can vex the sense of him who sees 

One flower-plot midway, that for trees 
Has poles, and sheds all grimed or grey 

For bowers like those that take the breeze 
At every turn on every way. 
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Content even there they smile and stand, 

Sweet thought's heart-easing flowers, nor fear, . 
With reek and roaring steam though fanned, 

Nor shrink nor perish as they peer. 

The heart's eye holds not those more dear 
That glow between the lanes and leas 
Where'er the homeliest hand may please 

To bid them blossom as they may 
Where light approves and wind agrees 

At every turn on every way. 

Sister, the word ot winds and seas 
Endures not as the word of these 

Your wayside flowers whose breath would say 
How hearts that love may find heart's ease 

At every turn on every way. 



Szt^fWSurfte, j4fa/ania, ^^ 
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SONG. 

Love laid his sleepless head 
On a thorny rosy bed; 
And his eyes with tears were red, 
And pale his lips as the dead. 

And fear and sorrow and scorn 
Kept watch by his head forlorn, 
Till the night was overworn 
And the world was merry with morn. 

And Joy came up with the day 
And kissed Love's hps as he lay, 
And the watchers ghostly and gray 
Sped from his pillow away. 

And his eyes as the dawn grew bright, 
And his lips waxed ruddy as light: 
Sorrow may reign for a night, 
But day shall bring back delight. 
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AN OLD SAYING. 

Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can the floods drown it 

Who shall snare or slay the white dove 
Faith, whose very dreams crown it, 

Gird it round with grace and peace, deep, 

Warm, and pure, and soft as sweet sleep? 

Many waters cannot quench love. 
Neither can the floods drown it 

Set me as a seal upon thine hearty 

As a seal upon thine arm. 
How should we behold the days depart 

And the nights resign their charm? 
Love is as the soul: though hate and fear 
Waste and overthrow, they strike not here. 
Set me as a seal upon thine heart, 

As a seal upon thine arm. 



\^^ 



AVE ATQUE VALE. 



Nous devions pourtant lui porter quelques fleurs; 
Les morts, les pauvres morts, ont de grandes dooleiirs, 
£t quand Octobre souffle, ^mondeur des vieux arbres. 
Son vent m^Iancolique k Pentour de leurs marbres, 
Certe, ils doivent trouver les vivants bien ingrats. 

Les Fleurs du MaL 



AVE ATQUE VALE. 



IN MEMORY OF CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. 



L 

Shall I strew on thee rose or rue or laurel, 
Brother, on this that was the veil of thee? 
Or quiet sea-flower moulded by the sea, 

Or simplest growth of meadow-sweet or sorrel, 
Such as the summer-sleepy Dryads weave. 
Waked up by snow-soft sudden rains at eve? 

Or wilt thou rather, as on earth before. 
Half-faded fiery blossoms, pale with heat 
And full of bitter summer, but more sweet 

To thee than gleanings of a northern shore 
Trod by no tropic feet? 
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n. 

For alwa)rs thee the fervid languid glories 
Allured of heavier suns in mightier skies; 
Thine ears knew all the wandering watery sighs 

Where the sea sobs round Lesbian promontories, 
The barren kiss of piteous wave to wave 
That knows not where is that Leucadian grave 

Which hides too deep the supreme head of song. 
Ah, salt and sterile as her kisses were, 
The wild sea winds her and the green gulfs bear 

Hither and thither, and vex and work her wrong. 
Blind gods that cannot spare. 



DL 

Thou sawest, in thine old singing season, brother. 

Secrets and sorrows unbehdd of us: 

Fierce loves, and lovely leaf-buds poisonous, 
Bare to thy subtler eye, but for none other 

Blowing by night in some imbreathed-in clime; 

The hidden harvest of luxurious time. 
Sin without shape, and pleasure without speech; 

And where strange dreams in a tumultuous sleep 

Make the shut eyes of stricken spirits weep; 
And with each face thou sawest the shadow on each, 

Seeing as men sow men reap. 
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IV. 

Oh sleepless heart and sombre soul unsleeping. 

That were athirst for sleep and no more life 

And no more love, for peace and no more strife I 
Now the dim gods of death have in their keeping 

Spirit and body and all the springs of song, 

Is it well now where love can do no wrongs 
Where stingless pleasure has no foam or fang 

Behind the unopening closure of her lips? 

Is it not well where soul from body slips 
And flesh from bone divides without a pang 

As dew from flower-bell drips? 



V. 

It is enough; the end and the beginning 
Are one thing to thee, who art past the end. 
Oh hand unclasped of unbeholden friend, 

For thee no fruits to pluck, no palms for winning, 
No triumph and no labour and no lust. 
Only dead yew-leaves and a Httle dust 

Oh quiet eyes wherein the light saith nought. 
Whereto the day is dumb, nor any night 
With obscure finger silences your sight. 

Nor in your speech the sudden soul speaks thought, 
Sleep, and have sleep for light 
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VI. 

Now all strange hours and all strange loves are over, 
Dreams and desires and sombre songs and sweet. 
Hast thou found place at the great knees and feet 

Of some pale Titan-woman like a lover, 
Such as thy vision here solicited, 
Under the shadow of her fair vast head. 

The deep division of prodigious breasts, 
The solemn slope of mighty limbs asleep, 
The weight of awful tresses that still keep 

The savour and shade of old-world pine-forests 
Where the wet hill-winds weep? 



vn. 

Hast thou found any likeness for thy vision? 

Oh gardener of strange flowers, what bud, what bloom, 

Hast thou found sown, what gathered in the gloom? 
What of despair, of rapture, of derision. 

What of life is there, what of ill or good? 

Are the fruits grey like dust or bright like blood? 
Does the dim ground grow any seed of ours, 

The faint fields quicken any terrene root. 

In low lands where the sun and moon are mute 
And all the stars keep silence? Are there flowers 

At all, or any fruit? 
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vra. 

Alas, but though my flying song flies after, 
Oh sweet strange elder singer, thy more fleet 
Singing, and footprints of thy fleeter feet, 

Some dim derision of mysterious laughter 

From the blind tongueless warders of the dead, 
Some gainless glimpse of Proserpine's veiled head. 

Some Kttle sound of unregarded tears 
Wept by effaced improfitable eyes, 
And from pale mouths some cadence of dead sighs- 

These only, these the hearkening spirit hears. 
Sees only such things rise. 



IX. 

Thou art far too far for wings of words to follow, 

Far too far off for thought or any prayer. 

What ails us with thee, who art wind and air? 
What ails us gazing where all seen is hollow? 

Yet with some fancy, yet with some desire. 

Dreams pursue death as winds a flying Are, 
Our dreams pursue our dead, and do not find. 

Still, and more swift than they, the thin flame flies, 

The low light fails us in elusive skies, 
Still the foiled earnest ear is deaf, and blind 

Are still the eluded eyes. 
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Not thee, oh never thee, in all time's changes, 
Not thee, but this the sound of thy sad soul. 
The shadow of thy swift spirit, this shut scroll 

I lay my hand on, and not death estranges 
My spirit from communion of thy song — 
These memories and these melodies that throng 

Veiled porches of a Muse funereal — 

These I salute, these touch, these clasp and fold 
As though a hand were in my hand to hold, 

Or through mine ears a mourning musical 
Of many mourners rolled. 



XI. 

I among these^ I also, in such station 

As when the pyre was charred, and piled the sods, 
And offering to the dead made, and their gods. 

The old movuners had, standing to make Hbation, 
I stand, and to the gods and to the dead 
Do reverence without prayer or praise, and shed 

Offering to these unknown, the gods of gloom, 
And what of honey and spice my seedlands bear, 
And what I may of fruits in this chilled air. 

And lay, Orestes-like, across the tomb 
A curl of severed hair. 
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xn. 

But by no hand nor any treason stricken, 

Not like the low-lying head of Him, the Eling, 
The flame that made of Troy a ruinous thing, 

Thou liest and on this dust no tears could quicken 
There fall no tears like theirs that all men hear 
Fall tear by sweet imperishable tear 

Down the opening leaves of holy poets' pages. 
Thee not Orestes, not Electra mourns; 
But bending: us-ward with memorial urns 

The most high Muses that fulfil all ages 
Weep, and our God's heart yearns. 



xm. 

For, sparing of his sacred strength, not oflen 
Amopg us darkling here the lord of light 
Makes manifest his music and his might 

In hearts that open and in lips that soften 

With the soft flame and heat of songs that shine. 
Thy lips indeed he touched with bitter wine, 

And nourished them indeed with bitter bread; 
Yet surely from his hand thy soul's food came. 
The fire that scarred thy spirit at his flame 

Was lighted, and thine hungering heart he fed 
Who feeds our hearts with fame. 
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xvni. 



l\)r thee, now a silent soul, my brother, 
Tuke At my hands this garland, and farewelL 
Thin is the leaf, and chill the wintry smell. 

And dull the solemn earth, a fatal mother. 
With sadder than the Niobean womb, 
And in U\e hollow of her breasts a tomb. 

Content thre, howsoever, whose days are done; 
*V\\f\x lies not any troublous thing before. 
Nor night nor sound to war against thee more, 

l\vr »hiun all winds are quiet as the sun, 
All watew as the shore. 



THE END. 
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Stones XV, — JVfadcap Violet 2 v. — 
Greea Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v. — 
Macleod o£ Dare 2 v. — White Wings 



a T. — Sunrise 2 v. — The BeautifulWretdi 
XV. — Mr. Pisistratus Brown , M.P. , in 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols ; The 
Pupil of Anrelius z v. — Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) a t. — Judith Shakespeare 
2 V. — The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. I T. — White Heather a v. — Sabina 
Zembra a v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat a v. — In Far Lochaber 
a v. — The New Prince Fortunatus a v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston lav. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra a v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales z v. — Wolfenberg a v. — 
The Handsome Humes a v. — Highland 
Cousins a v. — Briseis a v. — Wild Eelin 2 v. 

** Black -Box Murder, the," 
Author of. 
The Black-Box Murder i v. 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, 
t 1900. 

Alice Lorraine a v. — Mary Anerley 5 v. 
— Christowell a v. — Tommy Upmore 
a V. — Perlycross a v. 

«* Blackwood." 

Tales from <* Blackwood" (First Series) 
XV.— Tales from "Blackwood" (Second 
Series) iv. 

Blagden, Isa, f 1873. 

The Wonuw I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me ; A Tuscan Wedding x v. 

Blessington, Countess of (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), f 1849. 

Meredith x v. — Strathem a v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Cfaambre x v. — 
^farmaduke Herbert a v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) a v. 

Bloomfield, Baroness. 

Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen) a ▼. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. 
Robbery under Arms a v. — Nevermore 

2 V. 

Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell). 

Lady Audley's Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2 V. — Eleanor's Victory 2 v. — John 
^laxcVxmotkC & "Lie^"a.c?j » n . — "SS^ewc^ ^\«».- 
bar % V. — T\io TiocXox'% '^M*^ a '«.— 
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win 2 ▼. — Dead-Sea Fruit a ▼. — Run to 
Earth a t. — Fenton's Quest 2 v. — The 
Lovels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims 2 V. — Lucius Davoren 3 V. — 
Taken at the Flood 3 V. — Lost for Love 
2 V. — AStrange World 2 v. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men's Shoes 
a V. — Joshua Haggard's Daughter 2 v. — 
Weavers and Weft i ▼. — In GreatWaters, 
and other Tales i v, — An Open Verdict 
3v. — Vixen 3 v. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. 

— The Story of Barbara a v. — Just as I 
am 2 ▼. — Asphodel 3 V. — Mount Royal 
2 V. — The Golden CsJf 2 v. — Flower and 
Weed IV. — Phantom Fortune 3 ▼. — 
Under the Red Flag z v. — Ishmael 3 v. 

— Wyllard's Weird 3 v. — One Thing 
Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County i v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v.— The Fatal Three 
2 V. — The Day will come 2 v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River 
2 V. — Thou art the Man 2 v. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. x v. — Sons of Fire 
2 V. — London Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 
2 V, — In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin XV. — The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict 
2 V. — The Rose of Life 2 v. — Dead Love 
has Chains i v. 

Brassey, Lady, j- 1887, 

A Voyage in the "Sunbeam" 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 



"Bread -Winners, the," Author 
of (Am.). 
The Bread -Winners i v. 

Bret Harte: vide Harte. 



Brock, Rev. William, \ 1875. 

Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. x v. 



Bronte, Charlotte: 
Bell. 



vide Currer 



Bronte, Emily & Anne: 
Ellis & Acton Bell. 



vide 



Brooks, Shirley, f 1874. 

The Silver Cord 3 V. — Sooner or Later 
3v. 



Africa XV. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis> 
tant Shore — Rodrigues x v. — Colonial 
Memories x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda. 

Cometh up as a Flower x v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 V. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
IV. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 V. — Alas I 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
IV. — A Beginner x t. — Scylla or 
Chary bdis? x v. — Dear Faustina i v. — 
The Game and the Candle i v. — Foes in 
Law IV. — Lavinia x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth 
Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed i v. 

Brown, John, \ 1882. 
Rab and his Friends, and other Papers i v. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 
t 1861. 

A Selection from her Poetry (with For* 
trait) XV. — Aurora Leigh x v. 

Browning, Robert, f 1889. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 V. 

BuUen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the "Cachalot" 2 v. 



Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 

t 1873. 
Pelham (with Portrait) x v. — Eugene 
Aram i v. — Paul Clifford i v. — Zanoni 
XV. — The Last Days of Pompeii iv. — 
The Disowned x v. — Ernest Maltravers 
I V. — Alice XV. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine x v. — Devereux i v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland i v. — Rienzi 
XV. — Night and Morning x v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v. — Athens 2 v. — The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller i v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v. — King Arthur 
2 V. — The New Timon , and St. Stephen's 
I V. — The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 V. — 
What will he do with it? 4 v. — Dramatic 
Works 2 V. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tale* c>iC"^&!4cfc<- 

Broome, Lady (Lady BarkerV \ Odc%a.Tv^^^o^e»oWLox^^^a^.--^'«^'^^ 

SLitioa Life in J^ew Zealand 1 v. ~ \ QiWWxi^M ^^•— '^'^«'^''^'^5^^xi^^'*=«-- 
Statioa Amusements in New Zealand XTVeYarvsTv^Tv* \n. — V^>»»-'^^ - 

^ ^' —-A Year's Housekeeping in Soutli \ taxv x n. 
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Bulwer, Henry Lytton (Lord 
DaUing), ^ i^jz. 

Historical Characters a v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 t. 

Bunyan, John, f 1688. 
The Pilg^m's Progress z v. 

** Buried Alone," Author of 
(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone x t. 

Burnett, Mrs. Prances Hodg- 
son (Am.). 

Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy z v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar z v. — The Pretty 
Sister of JosA z v. — A Lady of Quality 
a T. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v. 

Bumey, Miss (Madame D*Ar- 
blay), f 1840. 
Evelina z v. 

Bums, Robert, f 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Burton, Richard P., f 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 t. 

Bury, Baroness de: vide **A11 
for Greed." 

Butler, A. J. 

Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Buxton, Mrs. B. H., f 1881. 

Jennie of "The Prince's," 2 v. — Won 
2 v. — Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell— on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 

Byron, Lord, f 1824. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Ca£fyn, Mrs.Mannington (Iota). 

A Yellow Aster i v. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 V. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 

Caine, Hall. 

The Bondmaa 2 v, — The Manxman 
^,^' — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
Citjrj V. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. 



Cameron, Vemey Lovett 
Across Africa 2 v. 

Campbell Praed, Mrs.: vide 
Pracd. 

Carey, Rosa Nouchette. 

Not Like other Girls 2 v. — *< But Men 
must Work" x v. — Sir Godfrey's Grand- 
daughters 2V. — The Old, Old Story 2 V. 

— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 V. — A Passage Perilous 2 v. — At 
the Moorings 2 v. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 

The French Revolution 3 V. — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 V. — The 
Life of Schiller z v. 

Carr, Alaric. 
Treheme's Temptation 2 v. 

Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 

The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs z v. — Rose of the World i v. — 
French Nan i v. — " If Youth but knew I " 
z V. 

Castle, Egerton. 

Consequences 2 v. — **La Bella," and 
Others z v. 

Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, 
f 1896 : vide Author of **Chro- 
nicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family." 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 
t 1880. 
Oliver of the Mill z v. 

Cholmondeley, Mary. 

Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 

— Moth and Rust z v. — Prisoners 2 v. 

Christian, Princess: vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

** Chronicles of the Schonberg- 
Cotta Family," Author of (Mrs. 
E. Rundle Charles), f 1896. 

Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 ▼. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants a "v. — Otw "?io^ "Sa^^^ <A 
the Sea 2 v.— ^Ktulted. '&w\xaaa'L'«.— 
I Diary ot lAw. ¥L\\X.^ Txt^j^M^tv -l -«.- 
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The Victory of the Vanquished i v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables z v. — Agunst the Stream a v. 
— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer z v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost z V. 

Clark, Alfred. 
The Finding of Lot's Wife zv. 

Clemens, Samuel L. : v. Twain. 

ClifTord, Mrs. W. K. 

Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman z v. 
— Aunt Anne 3 V. — The Last Touches, and 
other Stories z v. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
z V. — A Wild Proxy z v. — A Flash of 
Summer z v. — A Woman Alone z v. — 
Woodside Farm z v. — The Modem Way 
z V. — The Getting WeU of Dorothy z v. 

Clive, Mrs. Caroline, j- 1873: 
vide Author of" Paul FerroU." 

Cobbe, Prances Power, j- 1904. 
Re-Echoes z v. 

Coleridge, C R. 

An English Squire 2 v. 

Coleridge, M. E. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 
t 1834. 

Poems z V. 

Collins, Charles Allston, \ 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v, 

Collins, Mortimer, -j- 1876. 

Sweet and Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 

Collins, Wilkie, f 1889. 
After Dark z v. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. z v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil z v. — No 
Name 3 V. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 V. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 
3 V. — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 
Wife 3 V. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs. ? z v. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
The Frozen Deep z v. — The Law and the 
Lady 2 V. — The Two Destinies z v. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophel 
^ V. — The Haunted Hotel z v. — The 
Fa.Uen Leaves 2 y. — Jczebers Daughter 
2v, — The Black Rob© a v. — Heart and 



Science 2 v. — "I say No," 2 v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. — The Guilty River, and The 
Ghost's Touch z v. — The Legacy of Cain 
9 V. — Blind Love 2 v. 

"Cometh up as a Flower," Au- 
thor of: vide Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 

Conrad, Joseph. 

An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest z v. — The Secret Agent z v. 

Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 

t 1885- 
Called Back z ▼. — Bound Together 
2 v. — Dark Days z v. — A Family Affair 

2 v. — Living or Dead 2 v. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 

t 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) z v. — The Two 
Admirals z v. — The Jack O'Lantern z v. 

Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine 
Saunders. 

Corelli, Marie. 

Vendetta I 2 v. — Thelnia 2 v. — A 
Romance ofTwo Worlds 2 v. — "Ardath" 

3 V. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2 V. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches z v. — Barabbas ; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom z V. — The Murder of Delicia z v. — 
Ziska z V. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2v, — "Temporal Power" 
2 v. — God's Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions z v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 

Those Delightfiil Americans z v. — Set in 
Authority z v. 

"County, the," Author of. 
The County z v. 

Craik, George Lillie, f 1866. 

A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 

Wd ol l\ve ^^mxVi *;»•- ^^^'S^v 
l.\ie a^.-K^oT^^^w^i.-^^^^^ 
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Women i v. — Agatha's Husband x v. — 
Romantic Tales z v. — Domestic Stories 
IV. — Mistress and Maid i v. — The 
Ogilvies IV. — Lord Erlistotm i v. — 
Christian's Mistake z v. — Bread upon 
the Waters i v. — A Noble Life i v. — 
Olive 2 v. — Two Marriages i v. — Studies 
from Life i v. — Poems i v. — The 
Woman's Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v. — A Brave 
Lady 2 v. — Hannah 2 v. — Fair France 
IV. — My Mother and I i v. — The Little 
Lame Prince i v. — Sermons out of Church 
I V. — The Laurel-Bush ; Two little Tinkers 
I V. — A Legacy 2 v. — Young Mrs. Jardine 
2v. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches z v. — Plain Speaking i v. — 
Miss Tommy i v. — King Arthur i v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Lost and Won i v. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal i v. — Leslie Tyrrell i v. — Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. i v. — Mildred z v. — 
Esther Hill's Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan i v. — Without Klith or Kin 2 v. — 
Only a Butterfly z v. — Sylvia's Choice ; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick x v. — 
Dorcas 2 v. — Two Women 2 v. 

Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C 
Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik : A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 

Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide 

Lady Pullerton. 
Crawford, F. Marion (Am.). 

Mr, Isaacs z v. — Doctor Qaudius iv. — 
To Leeward i v. — A Roman Singer 
XV. — An American Politician i v. — 
Zoroaster i v. — A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 V. — Saracinesca 2 v. — Marzio's Crucifix 
I V. — PaulPatoflF 2 v. — With thelmmortals 
IV. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant' Ilario 
2 V. — A Cigarette - Maker's Romance 
IV. — Khaled i v. — The Witch of Prague 
2 V. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 V. — The Children of the King 1 v. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche i v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. — The Ral- 
stons 2 V. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son x v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday i v. — Corleone 
2 V. — Via Cruds 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Vemce 2 v. — CedUa. 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Wiiosoever Shall Offend... 
^^' — Soprano 2 v.-— A Lady of Rome 2 v. 
— A.retbusa 3 r» 



Crockett, S. R. 

The Raiders 2 v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v. — 
The Grrey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls i v. — 
The Dark o' the Moon 2 v. 

Croker, B. M. 
Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. — The Happy 
Valley i v. — The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere x v. 
— A Nine Days* Wonder i v. — The 
Youngest Miss Mowbray z v. 

Cross, J. W.: vide George 
EUof s Ufe. 

Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A. 
Thomas. 

Cummins, Miss (Am.), f 1866. 

The Lamplighter x v. — Mabel Vaughan 
X V. — El Fureidts xv. — HauntedHearts xv. 

Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 

"Daily News." 

War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 

"Dark," Author of. 
Dark i v. 

Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
Gallegher , etc. i v. — Van Bibber and 
Others i v. — Ranson's Folly i v. 

De Foe, Daniel, f 1731. 
Robinson Crusoe x v. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher x v. 

De la Pasture, Mrs. Henry, vide 
Pasture. 

" Democracy," Author of (Am.). 
Democracy i v. 

" Demos," Author of : vide George 
Gissing. 

"Diary and Notes," Author 
of: vide Author of "Horace 
Templeton." 

Dickens, Charles, j- 1870. 

The Pickwick Club (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
American Notes x v. — Oliver Twist i v, — 
ItichoVas lS\<^e>a'y a"* » — ^jK.e>\jc3tv«& 1. ^ . — 
Maitm C\iuxx\«i^\t a "v. — K OiraXxaaa 
Carol ; TYve CVumea\ T>ev^ CxXcJRftJt ^^j^'^ 
Hcart\x l V . — ^asV« -eL-om^Vxe^ % C\oO«. 
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(Old Curiosity Shop; BarnabyRudge, etc.) 

3 V. — Pictures from Italy x v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 V. — David Copperfield 3 V. — 
Bleak House 4 V. — A Child's History of 
England (2 v. 8® M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
IV. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 

— The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Man 
IV. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down ; The Uncommercial Traveller i v. 

— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. i v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 V. — Somebody's 
Luggage ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Lirriper's Legacy i v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions ; Mugby Junction z v. 

— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
IV. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 

4 v. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 

Dickens, Charles, ft Wilki« 
Collins. 

No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
Hngford i v. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consiield, + 1881. 
Coningsby i v. — Sybil x v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) x v. — Alroy x v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple i v. — 
Loth air 2 v. — Endjrmion 2 v. 

Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
The Story of a Modem Woman i v. — One 
Doubtful Hour i v. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, f 1879. 

Personal History of Lord Bacon i v. — 
The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v. — 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 V. — Free Russia 2 v. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2 V. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 

Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 

Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 

Dowie, M6nie MurieL 
A Girl in the Karpathians i v. 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 

The Sign of Four i v. — Micah Clarke 

^^. — Tbe Captain of the Pole-Star, and 

other Tales x v. — The White Companv 

a V. —A Study in Scarlet i v. — The 



Great Shadow, and Beyond the City i v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 

— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
IV. — The Stark Munro Letters i v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard i v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac i v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko i v. — A 
Duet I v. — The Green Flag i v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa I y. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes IV. — Adventures of Gerard i v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
"Nigel 2 v. 

Drummond, Professor Henry, 

t 1897. 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Fax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life i v. 

Dufferin, the Earl of: 
Letters from High Latitudes i v. 

Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vid^ 
Mrs. Cotes. 

Dunton: vida Th. Watts-Dun- 
ton. 

Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles i v. 

Eastwick, Edward B., f 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah i v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 

Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 
Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to vbither? 2 v. 

— A Vagabond Heroine i v. — Leah : A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing I V. — Jet : Her Face or Her Fortune? 
IV. — Vivian the Beauty i v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 V. — A Playwright's Daufjhter, and 
Bertie Griffiths i v. — Peari-Powder i v. 
The Adventuress i v. 

Edwards, Amelia B., f 1892. 

Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2 V. — Hand and Glove i v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham's V<wt 
2 -7. — Ixi \\v«k Ti^-^ <A \sc^^Q,N:i&o. '*'^-ir"x 
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XV. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
— A Poetry-Book of Modern Poets x v. — 
Lord Bracken bury 2 v. 

Edwards, M. Betham-: vide 
Betham. 

Edward, Eggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 

Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 

Mrs. Cross), t 1880. 
Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss a v. — 
Silas Mamer z v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 V. — Daniel Deronda 4 V. — The 
Lifted Veil , and Brother Jacob it. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such i v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
z V. — Georgre Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 

** Elizabeth and her Qerman 

Garden," Author of. 
Elizabeth and her Grerman Garden x v. — 
The Solitary Summer i v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 V. — Princess Priscilla's Fort- 
night z V. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in RUgen x v. — Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther x v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Frances, f 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians a v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily x v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome z V. — The Diary of an IdleWoman in 
Spain a V. — The Red Cardinal z v. — 
The Story of Sophia z v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople x v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain a v. — Roman 
Gossip x V. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, f 1882. 
Representative Men x v. 

" Englishwoman's Love-Let- 
ters, an," Author of. 
An Englishwoman's Love-Letters x v. 
Erroll, Henry. 

An Ugly Duckling x v. 

Esler, E. Rentoul. 
The Way they loved at Grimpat x v. 

"Essays and Reviews," the 

Authors of, 

£ssay$ and Reviews, By various Authors 
f V, 



"Estelle Russell," Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre- Keeling, Elsa D'. 

Three Sisters i v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher IV. — The Professor's Wooing iv. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
IV. — Orchardscroft x v. — Appassionata 
z V. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf z v. 

"Euthanasia," Author of. 
Euthanasia z v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, f 1885. 

Jackanapes ; The Story of a Short Life ; 
Daddv Darwin's Dovecot i v. — A Flat 
Iron (or a Farthing z v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales z v. 

"Expiated," Author of. 
Expiated a v. 

Pargus, P. J.: vide Hugh Con- 
way. 

Parrar, P. W. (Dean), f 1903. 

Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 

"Pate of Penella, the," Authors 
of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 34 Authors z v. 

Pelkin, Alfred Laurence: vide 
E. T. Powler. 

Pelkin, Mrs.: vide E. T. Powler. 

Pendall, Percy: vide F. C 
Philips. 

Penn, George Manville. 

The Parson o' Dumford a v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 

Pielding, Henry, f 1754. 
Tom Jones a v. 

Pindlater, Mary and Jane: vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Pive Centuries 

of the English Language and Literature: 

John Wycliflfe. — GeofiFrey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spewset. — "Bes\i'^oTAQw. — ^^^J*'^ 
Locke.— TYvomaaQita.'j V^ioV.vio*'^^^^^*-^ 
1860^ X-^* 
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Fleming, George (Am.). 
Kismet i v. — Andromeda 2 ▼. 

Forbes, Archibald, f 1900. 
My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany a v. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling z v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
" Daily News," War Correspondence. 

Forrest, R. E. 
Eight Days 2 v. 

Forrester, Mrs. 
Viva 2 V. — Rhona 2 v. — Roy and Viola 
2 V. — My Lord and My Lady 2 v. — I 
have Lived and Loved 2 v. — June 2 v. — 
Omnia Vanitas i v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales x v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales i v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the World, Worldly 1 v. — Dearest 
2 V. — The Light of oUier Days x v. — 
Too Late Repented x v. 

Forster, John, f 1876. 

The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 ▼. 

Fothergill, Jessie. 

The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and "One of Three" 
IV. — Kith and Kin 2 v. — Peril 2 v. — 
Borderland 2 v. 

" Found Dead," Author of: uide 
James Payn. 

Fowler, Ellen Thomeycroft 

(Mrs. Alfred Laurence Felkin). 

A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 
dons 2 v. — Fuel of Fire x v. — Place and 
Power 2 V. — In Subjection 2 v. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 

(Mrs. A. L. Felkm) & Alfred 

Laurence Felkin. 
Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 

Fox, Caroline, j- 187 1. 
Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pym 2 V. 

"Frank Fairlegh," Author of 

(F. E. Smedley), f 1S64. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 

Francis, M. E, 
The Duenna, of a Genius i v. 



Frederic, Harold (Am.), f 1898. 
Illumination 2 v. — March Hares x v. 

Freeman, Edward A., f 1892. 
The Growth of the English Constitution 
IV. — Select Historical Essays i v. — 
Sketches from French Travel*! v. 

Froude,JamesAnthony,'|- 1894. 
Oceana x v. — The Spanbh Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays x v. 

FuUerton , Lady Georgiana, 

t 1885. 
Ellen Middleton i v. — Grantley Manor 
2 V. — I^dy Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 V. — A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds' 
Niece 2 v. — The Notary's Daughter x v. — 
The Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan x v. — TheCountessde Bonneval 
XV. — Rose Leblanc x v. — Seven Stories 
X V. — ITie Life of Luisa de Carvajal x v. 

— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 
2 V. (by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady FuUerton). — Laurentia i v. 

Gardiner, Marguerite: vide 
Lady Blessington. 

Gaskell, Mrs., f 1865. 

Mary Barton x v. — Ruth 2 v. — North 
and South x v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales IV. — The Life of Charlotte Bronte 
2 v. — Lois the Witch, etc. i v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night's Work 
IV. — Wives and Daughters 3 V. — Cran- 
ford IV. — Cousin Phillis, and other Tales 

" Geraldine Hawthorne," Author 
of: vide Author of "Miss 
Molly." 

Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- 

gard de Longgarde). 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha i v. — Ortho- 
dox IV. — TheWrong Man i v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation x v. — A Forgotten Sin i v. 

— One Year i v. — The Supreme Crime i v. 

— The Blood-Tax x v. — Holy Matrimony 
IV. — The Eternal Woman x v. — Made 
of Money i v. — The Bridge of Life 1 v. 

— The Three Essentials x v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl XV. — The Compromise 2 v. 

— Itinerant Daughters x v. 
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Gibeme, Ag^es. 

The Curate's Home z v. 

Gissing, George, f 1903. 
Demos. A Story of English Socialism 2 v. 

— New Grub Street 2 v. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. £., 

t 1898. 

Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion XV. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
X V. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts x v. 

Glyn, Elinor. 
The Visits of Elizabeth x v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine x v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline i v. — Beyond the 
Rocks IV. — Three Weeks x v. 

Godfrey, Hal: vide Charlotte 
0*Conor Eccles. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, f 1774. 

Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Goodman, Edward J. 

Too Curious X V. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 

A Diplomat's Diary x v. 

Gordon, Major -Gen. C. G., 

His Journals at Kartoum. Introduction 
and Notes by A. E. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 

Gore, Mrs., f 1861. 

Castles in the Air x v. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 V. — Mammon 2 v. — A Lile's Lessons 
2 v. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 

Grand, Sarah. 

Our Manifold Nature i v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. 

Grant, Miss. 

Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 

— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. — Cara 
Roma 2 V. 

Oray, Maxwell 
The Silence of Dean MaitJand 2 v. — The 
Reproach ofAnnealey 2 v. 



Grenville: Murray, E. C(Trois- 

Etoiles), t 1881. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (First 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-day 
XV. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
X v. — That Artful Vicar 2 v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks x v. — People I have met x v. 

Grimwood, Ethel St Clair. 

My Three Years in Mamipur (with Por- 
trait) X V. 

Grohman, VI, A. Baillie. 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese x v. 

Gunter, Archibald Clavering 

(Am.), t 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York x v. 

Guthrie, F. Anstey : vide Anstey. 

"Guy Livingstone," Author of 
(Greorge Alfred Laurence), 
t 1876. 
Gtiy Livingstone i v. — Sword and 
Gown XV. — Barren Honour x v. — 
Border and Bastille x v. — Maurice Dering 
XV. — Sans Merd s v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 

Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren XV. — The Bowsham Puzzle x v. — 
One Tramp ; Mrs. Maybum's Twins x v. 

Haggard, H. Rider. 

King Solomon's Mines i r. — She av. — 
Jess 2 V. — Allan Quatermain 2 v. — The 
Witch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
XV. — Mr. Meeson's Will x v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Qeopatra 2 v. — 
Allan's Wife x v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
2 V. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 
People of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v. — 
Heart of the World 2 v. — The Wizard 
XV. — Doctor Theme x v. — Swallow 
2 V. — Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa x v. — Lysbeth 2 v. — A Winter 
Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 ▼. 
— Ayesha. The Return of * She ' 2 v. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita i v. 

ilan^. 
1 The \Vor\d'»"Dcs\r© a-w. 
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Hake, A. £. : vide Gen. Gordon. 

Hall, Mrs. S. C, f i^^^- 
Can Wrong be Right? x v. — Marian 2 v. 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, 

1 1894- 
Marmome x v. — French and English 2 v. 

Hardy, Miss Iza : vide Author of 
** Not Easily Jealous." 

Hardy, Thomas. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 V. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 

— A Group of Noble Dames i v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2 v. — Life's Little 
Ironies x v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. 

Harland, Henry, \ 1905. 

The Cardinal's Snuff- Box x v. — The 
Lady Paramount x v.— My Friend Prospero 

I V. 

Harraden, Beatrice. 

Ships that pass in the Night i v. — In 
Varying Moods x v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man x v. — The 
Fowler a ▼. — Katharine Frensham 2 ▼. 

— The Scholar's Daughter x v. 

Harrison, Agnes. 

Martin's Vineyard i v. 

Harrison, Mrs. Mary St Leger : 
vide Lucas Malet 

Harte, Bret (Am.), j- 1902. 

Prose and Poetry (Tales of tlie Argo- 
nauts : — The Luck of Roaring Camp ; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat , etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills XV. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar x v. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales i v. — The 
Story of a Mine x v. — Drift from Two 
Shores x v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches x v. — The Twins 01 
Table Mountain, and other Tales x v. — 
JeffBriggs'sLove Story, and other Tales 
IV. — Flip, and other Stories x v. — On 
tbo Frontier i y. — By Shore and Sedge 
Maruja i v. — Snow-bound at 



I V. 



Eagle's, and DeviVs Ford 



1 V. 



Crusade of the "Excelsior" x v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough • and - Ready, and 
other Tales x v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty x v. 
— Cressy x v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales x v. — A Waif of 
the Plains x v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate XV. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales i v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara x v. — Colonel Starbottle's Client, 
and some other People x v. — Susy x v. — 
Sally Dows, etc x v. — A Protegee of 
Jack Hamlin's, etc. x v. — The Bell- 
Ringer of Angel's, etc. x v. — Clarence 
IV. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez xv. — The Ancestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. xv. — Three Partners 
IV. — Tales of Trail and Town x v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow i v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin 'sMediation ,and otherStories 
IV. — From Sand-Hill to Pine x v. — 
Under the Redwoods x ▼. — On the Old 
Trail x v. — Trent's Trust i v. 

Havelock,Sir Henry: vide Rev. 
V\^. Brock. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 
t 1864. 

The Scarlet Letter x v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 2 v. 

Heam, Lafcadio, f 1906. 
Kokoro XV. — Kwaidan x v. — Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan x v. 

Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alex- 
ander. 

" Heir of Redclyffe, the," Author 
of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Helps, Sir Arthur, | 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 v. — Ivan de Biron 
2 V. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, -j- 1835. 
Select Poetical Works x v, 

Hewlett, Maurice. 

The Forest Lovers x v. — Little Novels 
of Italy XV. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 2 v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales IV. — The Queen's Quair; 
or. The Six Years' Tragedy 2 v. — Fond 
Adventures x v. — The Fool Fx^cajcA. •».'*. 

Tbo \ — T\xo^ otmltv ^\xV >Ccv^^ ^-cv*. ^ . 
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Garden of Allah a ▼. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories i v. — The Call of the 
Blood a V. 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral, j- 1886. 

Sketches from my Life x v. 

Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. 

Craigie), j- 1906. 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
VVickenham i v. — The Serious Wooing 
XV. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 

Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 
2 V. 

Holdsworth, Annie £. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
IV. — The Gods Arrive i ▼. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow x v. — Great Low- 
lands XV. — A Garden of Spinsters x v. 

Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 

t 1894- 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
XV. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table I V. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table XV. — Over the Teacups x v. 

Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt's Widow x v. — A Change 
of Air XV. — Half a Hero x v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess x v. — The God 
in the Car x v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio x v. — Comedies of Courtship 
IV. — The Heart of Princess Osra i v. — 
Phroso a V. — Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentxau x v. — The King's Mirror 
a ▼. — Quisanti x v. — Tristram of Blent 2 v. 

— The Intrusions of Peggy a v. — Double 
Harness 2 v. — A Servant of the Public 2 v. 

— Sophy of Kravonia 2 v. 

Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France i v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask i v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris x v. — The Silent Gate i v. 

" Horace Templeton," Author of. 

Diary and Notes x v. 

Hornung, Ernest William. 
A Bride from the Bush x v. — Under 
Two Skies x v. — Tiny Luttrell x v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba i v. — My Lord 
Duke XV. — Young Blood x v. — Some 
Persons Unknown i v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman iv. — The Rogue's March i v. 

— TAe BeJle ofToorak i v. — Peccavi x v. 

- riie BJack Mask iv.—The Shadow of 



the Rope x ▼. — No Hero x v. — Denis 
Dent XV. — Irralie's Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest x v. — Stingaree z ▼. — 
A Thief in the Night x v. 

*< Household Words." 

Conducted by Charles Dickens. X851-56. 
16 V. — NovBLS and Tales reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 

1856-59. XXV. 

Houstoun, Mrs. : vide ** Recom- 
mended to Mercy." 

"How to be Happy though 
Married," Author of. 
How to be Happy though Married x ▼. 

Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 

t 1899. 
One Summer x v. — Aunt Serena x v. — 
Guenn a v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. x v. — 
The Open Door 2 v. 

Howard, Blanche Willis, f i S99, 
ft William Sharp, f 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife i v. 

Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion x v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook x v. — A Modem 
Instance a v. — - The Undiscovered Country 
XV. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) i v. 

— Italian Journeys i v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance IV. — Their Wedding Journey 
XV. — A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli's Marriage x v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice x v. — 
The Rise of Silas Laphani 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers x v. — Miss Bellard's In- 
spiration X V. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 

Tom Brown's School-Days x v. 

Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), 
t 1897. 

Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 

— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 v. — 
Loys, Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
XV. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales IV. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
2 V. — Doris 2 V. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. XV. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories XV. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 V. — A Mental Struggle a v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Bairrinf^ton in. — "L.aA^ ■ftx^T^sATossc* a-^. 

Lady Va\'WOT>iIi\'» "D\a,moTvda i.-^, — ^ 

Modem Cue© » -« . — 'ifi.axv^ » ^ • — "Oa^ 
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Hon. Mrs. Vereker i v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. x v. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories x v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Bom Coquette 
2 V. — The Duchess 1 v. — Lady Verner's 
Flight IV. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and •* When in Doubt " f ▼. — Nora 
Creina a v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories IV. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery i v. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover i v. — Peter's Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces 1 v. — A Tug of War 
XV. — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl XV. — Lovice x v. — The Coming of 
Chloe X V. 

Hunt, Mrs.: vide Averil Beau- 
mont 

Hunt, Violet 
The Human Interest x v. 

Ingelow, Jean, j- 1897. 

Off the Skelligs 3 V. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Bercnger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 

Inglis, the Hon. Lady, 
llie Siege of Lucknow x v. 

Ingram, John H.: vide £. A. 
Poe. 

Iota: vide Mrs. Mannington 

Caffyn. 

Irving , Washington (Am.), 

t 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Life of Mahomet i v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet i v. — Oliver Gold- 
smith IV. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
XV. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 

Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 

(Am.), t 1885. 
Ramona 2 v. 

Jacobs, W. W. 

Many Cargoes x v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
IV, — Sea Urchins x v. — A Master of 
Craft I v. — Light Freights i v. — AtSun- 
wich Port IV. — TheLady of the Barge x v. 

— Odd Craft i v. — Dialstone Lane x v. 

— Captains All i v. — Short Cruises i v. 

James, Charles T. C. 
Holy Wedlock. I v. 



James, G. P. R., f i860. 

Morley Emstein (with Portrait) x v. — 
Forest Days x v. —The False Heir i v. — 
Arabella Stuart x v. — Rose d'AIbret 

1 V. — Arrah Neil x v. — Agincourt i v. — 
The Smuggler x v. — The Step-Mother 

2 V. — Beauchamp i v. — Heidelberg 
X V. — The Gipsy i v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein i v. — Damley i v. — Russell 
2 V. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 

James, Henry (Am.). 
The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
XV. — Daisy Miller ; An International 
Episode ; Four Meetings x v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 V. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. i v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. IV. — Confidence i v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 V. — Foreign Parts x v. — French 
Poets and Novelists x v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim i v. — Portraits of Places 
XV. — A Little Tour in France z v. 

Jeafireson, J. Cordy. 

A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 

Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, f 1885. 
"Who Breaks— Pays" x v. — Skir- 
mishing IV. — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace XV. — Jupiter's Daughters x v. 

Jenkins, Edward. 
Ginz's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes ; Lord Bantam 2 v. 

"Jennie of *The Prince's,'" 
Author of: vide B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome, K. Jerome. 

The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
IV. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays i v. — Novel Notes i v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green i v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
X V. ^ Three Men on the Bummel i v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk i v. 
— Tommy and Co. i v. — Idle Ideas in 1905 
I V. — The Passing of the Third Floor Back 

I V. 

Jerrold, Douglas, f 1857. 

History of St. Giles and St. James 
a V. — Mew ol OaarajcXftx -i.^ . 
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Johnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 

Johnson, Samuel, f 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 

Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 

"Joshua Davidson,** Author of: 
vide Mrs. £. Lynn Linton. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, f 1877. 

Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Bums 2 ▼. — 
Grace Lee 2 ▼. — Rachel Gray x v. — 
Adele 3 V. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women ol 
Letters i v. — English Women of Letters 
XV. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 V. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2 V. — Vide also Series for the Young, 
p. 29. 

Keary, Annie, f 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 

Keeling, D*£sterre-: vide Es- 
terre. 

Kempis, Thomas a. 
The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, b.d. z v. 

Kimball, Richard B. (Am,), f 

Saint Leger x v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad i v. — Undercurrents i v. — 
Was he Successful? x v. — To-Day in New 
York I V. 

Kinglake, Alexander William, 

t i«9i. 
Eothen x v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 

Kingsley, Charles, f 1875. 

Yeast IV. — Westward ho ! 2 v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke XV. — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 V. — His Letters and Memories 
of bis Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 

Kingsley, Henry, •)• 1876. 

Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot x v. — - 

Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 

the Burtons s v. — Lcightotx Court i v. — 

VaJeatin x f. — OaA'shott Castle x v, — 



Reginald Hetherege 2 v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 

Kinross, Albert 
An Opera and Lady Grrasmere x v. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 

Plain Tales from the Hills x v. — The 
Second Jungle Book x v. — The Seven 
Seas XV. — '* Captains Courageous" 
X v. — The Day's Work x v. — A Fleet 
in Being x v. — Stalky & Co. i v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 
Night XV. — Kim x v. — Just So Stories x v. 
— The Five Nations x v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries i v. — Puck of Pook's Hill i v. 

Laffan, May. 

Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc. X V. 

Lamb, Charles, f 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana i v. 

Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider 
Haggard. 

Langdon, Maxy (Am.). 
Ida May x v. 

"Last of the Cavaliers, the," 
Author of (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 

2:aszow8ka, M>n« de: vide £. 
Gerard. 

Laurence, George Alfred, 
Author of: vide " Guy Living- 
stone." 

Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 

Hurrish x v. 

** Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands:" 
vide Victoria R. I. 

Lee, Holme, f 1 900 : vide Harriet 
Parr. 

Lee, Vernon. 
Pope Jacynth, etc. x v. — Genius Lod, and 
The Enchanted Woods x v, — Hortus 
Vitae, and Limbo x ▼. 

Le Fanu, J. S., j- 1873. 

Uncle Silas 2 v. ■» Guy Deverell 2 v. 

. Lercvon, 'WlatV^ \ \^iQk. 

' Wait lot \ixe"E.xi^ a N, — \-w^^ ^\.'V.;>&\. 
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2 ▼. — Falkner Lyle a v. — Lojrton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 ▼. — Golden Fetters 

2T. 

** Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth, the," Author of: 
vide W. R. H. Trowbridge. 

Lever, Charles, f 1872. 
The O'Donoghue i v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 V. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles 0*Mal- 
ley 3 V. — Tom Burke of ** Ours'* 3 V. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 V. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro' Martin 3 V. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 

3 V. — Davenport Dunn 3 V. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 v. — 
Maurice Tiemay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 V. — Barrington 2 v. — A Day's Ride 
2 V. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2 V. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 2 v. — A 
Rent in a Cloud i v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott's IV. — St. Patrick's Eve; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions i v. — ^ord Kil- 
gobbin 2 V. 

Levett -Yeats, S. 
The Honour of Savelli i v. — The 
Chevalier d' Auriac x v. — The Traitor's 
Way IV. — The Lord Protector i v. — 
Orrain i v. 

Lewes, G. H., f 1878. 

Ranthorpe i v. — The Physiology 01 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting x v. 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, \ 1898. 

The true History of Joshua Davidson 
IV. — Patricia Kemball 2 v, — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 V. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories i v. — Todhunters' at Loan- 
in' Head, and other Stories i v. — ** My 
Love ! " 2 V. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other So^l Essays x v. — lone 2 v. 

Lockhart, Laurence W. M., 

t 1882. 

Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

Longard, M^e de: vide D. 
Gerard, 



Longfellow , Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), f 1882. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 V. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Aughieri 
3 V. — The New-England Tragedies x v. 

— The Divine Tragedy i v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song i v. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 

1 V. 

Lonsdale, Margaret 
Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 
*Dora) XV. 

L.orimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son XV. — Old Gorgon Graham x v. 

"Lost Battle, a,** Author of. 
A Lost Battle 2 v. 

Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Ave- 

bury). 
The Pleasures of Life x v. — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) x v. — 
The Use of Life x v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses 1900-1903 x v. 

"Lutfullah": vide Eastwick. 

Lyall, Edna, -f 1903. 
We Two 2 V. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 

2 V. — Won by Waiting 2 v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 V. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreen 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderets i v. 

Lytton, Lord: vide E.. Bulwer. 

Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen 
Meredith), f 1891. 
Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 

Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Toost Avelingh x v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v* — God*s Fool 2 v. 

— The Greater Glory 2 v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory x v. — Some 
Women I have known x v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman's Victory, and 
Other Stories 2 v. — The New Religion 2 v. 

M^Aulay, Allan: vide Kate 

Douglas Wiggin. 
Macaulay^ 1-<q^^^ "^^^ss^s^aa. 
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Lays of Ancient Rome x v. — Speeches 
a V. — Biographical Essays x v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury x v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 

M o Carthy, Justin. 

The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 ▼. — A History of our Own Times 

5 V. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 
History of our Own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols, x & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 

6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 3 (supplemental). 

Mac Donald, George, f 1905. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 V. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael a v. — The Marquis oi 
Lossie 2 ▼. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales x v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie x v. 

Mackarness, Mrs., f 188 1. 

Sunbeam Stories x v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 V. — A Mingled Yarn 2 v. 

Mackay, Eric, f 1898. 

Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems X V. 

MO Knight, Charles (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 

Maclaren, Ian. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush x v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne x v. — His 
Majesty Baby x v. 

Macleod, Fiona, -)- 1905. 

Wind and Wave i v. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales X v. 

Macleod, Norman, f 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son x v. 

Macpherson, James, j- 1796: 
vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. 

Fatty 2 V. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. — 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Sooa IV. — My Story a v. — Diane 2 v. 
•— Beside the River 2 v. — A Faithful 
Lover z v. 



** Mademoiselle Mori,*' Author 

of (Miss Roberts). 
Mademoiselle Mori 2 ▼. — Denise x t. 
— Madame Fontenoy x v. — On the 
Edge of the Storm x v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 

Maine, E. S. 
Scarsdift Rocks 2 v. 

Malet, Sir Edward, G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G. 
Shifting Scenes x v. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St. 
Leger Harrison). 
Colonel Enderbv's Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 V. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of, G.C.B. 
Memoirs of an £z-Minister 3 v. 

Mann, Mary E. 
A Winter's Tale i v. — The Cedar 
Star X V. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 

The Log of the Water Lily x v. 

Mark Twain : vide Twain. 

"Marmome," Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 

Marryat, CapL, f 1848. 

Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) i v. — 
Percival Keenexv. — Peter Simple xv. — 
Taphet in Search of a Father x v. — 
Monsieur Violet x v. — The Settlers in 
Canada x v. — The Mission x v. — The 
Privateer's-Man i v. — The Children ot 
the New-Forest i v. — Valerie i v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy i v. — The King's 
Own 1 ▼. 

Marryat, Florence, f 1899. 

Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 V. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 V. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Veronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods XV. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat x v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2' v, — Fighting the Air 
2 V. — A Star and a Heart ; An Utter Im- 
possiblUt^ XV. — The Poison of Asps, 
and olhet ^toT\e% i. n . — K "Livw^trj \S\sas^- 
pomtment, a-nd o«cl« SXqtvw. ^ n . — ^"^>j 
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2 V. — A Harvest of Wild Oats a v. — 
A Little Stepson z v. — Written in Fire 
2 V. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 V. — The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 V. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories x v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
IV. — Peeress and Player a v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 V. — The Master Passion 2 v. 

— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 V. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Moimt Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin z v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 

— The Spirit World i v. — The Beautiful 
Soul I V. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs z V. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 V. — A Passing Madness i v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire z v. — A Soul on 
Fire z v. — Iris the Avenger z v. ' 

Marsh, Mrs. Anne (Caldwell), 

t 1874. 
Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2 V. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2 v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 2 v. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, -j- 1899. 

Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal i v. — 
Benvenuta z v. — Lady Alice z v. — 
Dayspring i v. — Life's Aflfcemiath z v. — 
In the East Country i v. — No. XIII ; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal i v. — In 
Four Reigns i v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse z v. — In the City of Flowers i v. — 
Alma z V. — Under Salisbury Spire z v. 

— The End Crowns All i v. — Winchester 
Meads z v. — Eventide Light z v. — 
Winifrede*s Journal z v. — Bristol Bells 
z V. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell IV. — A Lily among Thorns z v. 

— Penshurst Castle z v. — Kensington 
Palace i v. — The White King's Daughter 
IV. — The Master of the Musicians i v. 

— An Escape from the Tower z v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace z v. — Castle 
Meadow z v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Ahbey x v. — The Young Queen 

of Hearts x v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's X V. — The Parson 

X V, 



's Daughter 



Mason, A. E. W. 

The Four Feathers 2 ▼. — Miranda of 
the Balcony z v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. — The Truants 2 v. — 
The Watchers z v. — Running Water z v. 

Mathers, Helen (Mrs, Henry 

Reeves). 

"Cherry Ripe!" 2 v. — "Land o' the 
Leal '• IV. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. z v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
a V. — Found Out z v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? IV. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)— Blind Justice, and "Who, 
being dead, yet Speak eth" i v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
IV. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
Cinders z v. — " Honey " i v. — Griff of 
GrifBthscourt z v. — The New Lady Teazle, 
and Other Stories and Essays i v. — The 
Ferryman z v. — Tally Ho ! 2 v. 

Maurice, Colonel. 

The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe z v. 

Manner, George du, f 1896. 

Trilby 2 v. — The Martian 2 v. 

Maxwell, Mrs.:7/.MissBraddon. 

Maxwell, W. B. 

The Ragged Messenger 2 v. — The Guarded 
Flame 2 v. 

"Mehalah," Author of: vide 
Baring-Gould. 

Melville, George J. Whyte, 

t 1878. 

Kate Coventry x v. — Holmby House 
2 V. — Digby Grand i v. — Good lor No- 
thing 2 V. — The Queen's Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or N. I V. — Contraband x v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — Unclejohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto z v. — Sister Louise z v. — 
Rosine z v. — Roys' Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 v. — Riding Recollections iv. 

Memorial Volutttc^". Ti-Cde ^*v«^ 
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Meredith, George. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v. — 
Beauchamp's Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians x ▼. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta a v. — The Amazing Marriage 

2 V. 

Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 
Lord Lytton. 

Merrick, Leonard. 

The Man who was g^od x v. — This 
Stage of Fools x t. — Cynthia x v. — One 
Man's View x v. — The Actor-Manager 
X V. — The Worldlings x v. — When Love 
flies out o' the Window x ▼. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth z v. — The Quaint 
Companions i v. —Whispers about Women 

X V. 

M erriman, Henry Seton, f 1 903 . 

Young Mistley i v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another x v. — With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam x v. — In 
Kedar's Tents x v. — Roden's Corner 
IV. — The Isle of Unrest x v. — The Velvet 
Glove I V. — The Vultures x v. — Barlasch 
of the Gruard x v. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories x v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 

Merriman, H. S., & S. G. Tallen- 

tyre. 
The Money-Spinner, etc. i v. 

Milne, James. 

The Epistles of Atkins x v. 

Milton, John, f 1674. 

Poetical Works x v. 

"Molly, Miss," Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne x v. 

"Molly Bawn," Author of: vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood i v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2 V. — Thwarted x v. — Wild Mike 
XV. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
IV. — Transformed i v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. i v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged i v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other Tales i v. 

Moore, Frank Frankfort 

"I Forbid the Banns'* 2 v. — A Gray 

Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 

s V. — Tbey Call it Love 2 v. — The 

JessamyBnde x v. — The Millionaires i v. 

— NellGwyn — Comedian iv. — A Damsel 



or Two IV. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. — The Original 
Woman i v. — The White Causeway i v. 

— The Artful Miss Dill i v. — The Mar- 
riage Lease i v. 

Moore, George. 

Celibates i v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — 
Sister Teresa 2 v. — The Untitled Field i v. 

— Confessions of a Young Man i v. — The 
Lake x v. — Memoirs of my Dead Life x v. 

Moore, Thomas, f 1852. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Morgan, Lady, f 1859. 

Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, f 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitx Edition 
(v. 2000, publbhed x88x) x v. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems. Edited 
with a Memoir by F. Hueffer x v. 

Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets x v. — A Child 
of the Jago x v. — To London Town x v. 

— Cunning Murrell i v. — The Hole in the 
Wall X V. — The Grreen Eye of Goona i v. 

— Divers Vanities i v. 

Muirhead, James Fullarton. 

The Land of Contrasts x v. 

Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik. 
Murray, David Christie. 

Rainbow Gold 2 v. 

Murray, Grenville: v, Grenville. 

"My Little Lady," Author of: 
vide E. Frances Poynter. 

New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version , with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. xooo, published 1869) i v. 

Newby, Mrs. C J. 
Common Sense 2 v. 

Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 
Newman), -j- 1890. 
Callista x v. 

Nicholls, Mrs. : vide Currer Bell. 
vide, ^xiVSc^onv IxoMio^^. 
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"No Church," Author of (P\ 

Robinson). 
No Church a v. — Owen : — a "Waif 2 v. 

Noel, Lady Augusta. 
From Generation to Generation x v. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 

N orris, Frank (Am.), f 1902. 
The Octopus 2 v. — The Pit 2 v. 

N orris, W. E. 
My Friend Jim i v. — A Bachelor^s 
Blunder 2 v. — Major and Minor 2 v, — 
The Rogue 2 v. — Miss Shafto 2 v. — Mrs. 
Fenton x v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann's XV. — A Victim of Good Luck 
IV. — The Dancer in Yellow i v. — 
Oariasa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage 2 V. — The Fight for the Crown 
I V. — TheWidower i v. — Giles Ingilby iv. 

— The Flower of the Flock i v. — His 
Own Father 1 v. — The Credit of the County 
IV. — Lord Leonard the Luckless i v. — 
Nature's Comedian i v. — Nigel's Vo- 
cation IV. — Barham of Beltana i v. — 
Harry and Ursula x v. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., f 1877. 
Stuart of I)unleath,2 v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 

" Not Easily Jealous," Author of 

(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 

"Novels and Tales": vide 

"Household Words." 
0*Conor Eccles, Charlotte (Hal 
Godfrey). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore i v. 

— The Matrimonial Lottery i v. 

Oldmeadow, Ernest 
Susan X v. 

Oliphant, Laurence, f 1888. 
Altiora Peto 2 v. — Masollam 2 v. 

Oliphant, Mrs., f 1897. 
The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland i v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family x v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2 v. — 
A Rose in June x v. — The Story of 
Valentine and bis Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladi'es 2 v. — The Curate in Charge i v. — 
Phoebe, Junior sv,— Mrs, Arthur 2 v. — 



Carit^ 2 V. — Yoimg Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 V. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In 
Trust 2 V. — It was a Lover and his Lass 
3 V. — The Ladies Lindores 3 V. — Hester 
3 V. — The Wizard's Son 3 V. — A 
Country Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours on the Green i v. — TheDuke's 
Daughter i v. — The Fugitives x v. — 
Kirsteen 2 v. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, hisWife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen x v. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 

2 V. — The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir l^obert's 
Fortune 2 v. — The Ways of Life i v. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 v. 

"One who has kept a Diary": 
vide George W. E. Russell. 

Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet x v. — Wild Justice i v. — The 
Motormaniacs x v. 

Ossian. 

The Poems of Ossian. Translated by 
James Macpherson x v. 

Ouida. 
Idalia 2 v. — Tricotrin 2 v. — Fuck 2 v. — 
Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 V. — FoUe-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm ; A Dog of Flanders ; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
XV. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes x v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes i v. — Pascarel 2 v. 
— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes x v. — Signa(with Portrait) 

3 V. — In aWinter City x v. — Ariadne 2 v. — 
Friendship 2 v. — Moths 3 V. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories x v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 V. — In Maremma 3 V. — Bimbi 
XV. — Wanda 3 v. — Frescoes and other 
Stories XV. — Princess Napraxine 3 V. — 
Othmar 3 V. — A Rainy June (60 Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60 Pf.). — A House Party x v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v. — Syrlin 3 V. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories x v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
XV. — Two Offenders i v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. X v. — Toxin, and other Papers 
XV. — Le Selve, and Tenia x v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays x v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories XV. — The Waters of Edera x. v, 

CT\dcat\?>\3a!ac«ax'^. ^ _ ,-.^ 
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Parker, Sir Gilbert. 
The Battle of the Strong 2 y. — Donovan 
Pasha, and Some People of Egypt x y. — 
The Seats of the Mighty 2 v. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 

t 1900. 
Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For 
Richer, for Poorer 9 v. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington 2 v. — Her Title of 
Honour i v. — Echoes of a Famous 
Year x v. — Katherine's Trial i v. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben 
Milner's Wooing x v. — Straightforward 
2y. — Mrs. Denys of Cote 2 v. — A Poor 
Squire x v. 

Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox x v. — The Prcscotts of 
Famphnion 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc 
I y. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 

Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejudices i v. — A Fair 
Deceiver i v. 

Pasture, Mrs. Henry de la. 
The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square x v. 

Paul, Mrs. : vi<£? Author of "Still 
Waters." 

"Paul FerroU," Author of (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive), \ 1873. 
Paul Ferroll x v. — Year after Year x v. 
— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife x v. 

Pa3m, James, f 1898. 
Found Dead i v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest X y. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 

1 V. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master x v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories x y. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 y. — 
Walter's Word 2 y. — Halves 2 y. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2v. — By Proxy 2 v, — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 

2 V. — High Spirits i y. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) x v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 V. — From Exile 2 v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
XV. — For Cash Only 2 v. — Kit : A Me- 
mory 2 V. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections XV. — The Talk of the Town 
XV. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 

TTie Heir of the Ages 2 v. — Holiday Tasks 

jv. — Glow -Worm Tales (First Series) 

XV.—. Glow- Worm Tttlos (Second Series) 



X y. — A Prince of the Blood a v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 y. — The Burnt 
MiUion 2 y. — The Word and the Will 
2 y. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones X y. — A Modem Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 y. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2 V. — A Trying Patient x v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper x y. — 
In Market Overt x y. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driflfell, and other Tales 
X v. — Another's Burden etc. x y. •— The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran x v. 

Peard, Frances Mary. 
One Year 2 v. — The Rose-Garden x v. — 
Unawares x v. — Thorpe Regis x y. — A 
Winter Story i v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories i y. — Cartouche x v. — 
Mother Molly x v. — Schloss and Town 
2 y. — Contradictions 2 y. — Near Neigh- 
bours X y. — Alicia Tennant x v. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter x v. — Donna 
Teresa x v. — Number One and Number 
Two X y. — The Ring from Jaipur x v. 

Pemberton, Max. 
The Impregnable City x v. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt x v. — The Phantom Army 
I y. — The Garden of Swords x v. — The 
Footsteps of a Throne x v. — Pro Patrii i y. 

— The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown thee 
King x V. — The House under the Sea i v. 

— llie Gold Wolf X V. — Doctor Xavier x v. 

— Red Mom xv. — Beatrice of Venice 2 v. 

— Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My Sword 
for Lafayette x y. — The Lady Evelyn x v. 

— The Diamond Ship i v. — The Lodestar 

1 y. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, f 181 1, 

Reliques of Ancient English Poetiy 3 V. 

Philips, F. C. 
As in a Looking Glass x v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter x v. — Lucy Smith x v. — 
A Lucky Young Woman x v. — Jack and 
Three J ills x v. — Little Mrs. Murray x v. — 
Young Mr. Ainslie's Courtshipxv. — Social 
Vicissitudes x v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage x v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes xv. — Constance 

2 y. — That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc. 
IV. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. x v. — 
Black and White x v. — ** One Never 
Knows" 2 v. — Of Course x v. — Miss 
Ormerod*s Protege x v. — My little Hus- 
band XV. — Mrs. Bouverie i v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otberStories xv. — 
A DevW Vxx "S>itv'*N cKva^t i. ^. — KY>aX.\ 
Con(es&\OTV, audi o^et ?i\oT\«» "v^. — "S^^^ 
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XV. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories x v. — Marriage, etc. i v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. x v. — If Only, etc. i v. 
— An Unfortunate Blend i v. — A Bar- 
rister's Courtship x v. 

Philips, F. C. & Percy FendalL 
A Daughter's Sacrifice x v. — Margaret 
Byng I V. 

Philips, F. a & a J. Wills. 
The Fat^ Phryne i v. — The Scudamores 
XV. — A Maiden Fair to See x v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage x v. 

Phillpotts, Eden. 
Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
XV. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth x v. — The Striking Hours 
IV. — The Farm of the Dagger x v. — 
The Golden Fetich x v. —The Whirlwind 
2 V. 

Phillpotts, E. & Arnold Bennett 
The Sinews of War x v. 

Piddington, Miss: z/zni^ Author of 

"The Last of the Cavaliers." 

Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.),-}* 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram x v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram x V. 

Pope, Alexander, f 1744. 

Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) i v. 

Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 

My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — 
Among the Hills i v. — Madame de 
Presnel x v. 

Praed, Mrs. Camphell. 
Z^ro IV. — Affinities x v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 

Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), f 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward x v. 

Prince Consort, the, f 1861. 

His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) i v. 

Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections x v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming i v. — Time and the 
Woman i v. 

Pym, Hon N.: v, Caroline Fox. 
Queen, H. M. the: vii^ Victoria 
R I. 



Quiller-Couch, A. T, ("Q")- 

Noughts and Crosses x v. — I Saw Three 

Ships XV, — Dead Man's Rock iv. — la 

and other Tales i v. — The Ship of Stats 

I r, — The Ad ventures of Harry Key eV xx« 



— Fort Amity x v. — Shakespeare's Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories x v. — The Mayor 
of Troy i v. — Merry-Garden, and Other 
Stories X v. 

Rae, W. Fraser, f 1905. 

Westward by Rail x v, — Miss Bayle*s 
Romance 2 v. — The Business oiTravel x v. 

Raimond, C E. (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 V. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. 

"Rajah's Heir, the," Author of. 
The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, f 1884. > 
"It is never too late to mend" 2 v. — 
"Love me little, love me long" i v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 V. — Put Yourself in his Place 2 v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington XV. — Cliristie Johnstone i v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
IV. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
XV. — Singleheart and Doubleiace x v. 

"Recommended to Mercy," 
Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 
" Recommended to Mercy " 2 v. — Zoe's 
"Brand" 2 v. 

Reeves, Mrs.: v. Helen Mathers. 

Rhys, Grace. 
Mary Dominic i v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila x v. 

Rice, James: v. Walter Besant 

Richards, Alfred Bate, f i8;6. 
So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson, S., j- 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Traflford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v, — The Race for Wealth 
2 V. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Ridge, W. Pett 
Name of Garland x v. 

"Rita." 

Souls XV. — The Jesters i v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer LadyTudas 2 v. — 
Prince Charming x v. — llie Pointing 
Finger x v. — A Man of no Importance x v. 

Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Tliackeray: 



^^ 
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Robertson, Rev. Frederick W^ 

t 1853. 
Sennons 4 v. 

Robins, Miss: vtiU Raimond. 

Robinson, P.: vide Author of 
"No Church." 

Roosevelt, Theodore (Am.). 

Outdoor Pastimes of an American Honter 
(with Portrait) i v. 

Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow x v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 

Ross, Martin : vide Somerville: 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, f 1882. 
Poems z V. — Ballads and Sonnets z v. 

"Roy Tellet." 

The Outcasts it. — A Draught of 
Lethe 1 v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 

Ruffini, J., t 1 88 1. 

Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio z v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni z v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura z ▼. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris x v. •— 
Carlino, and other Stones x v. 

Ruskin, John, | 1902. 
Sesame and Lilies z v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Last and Munera Pulveris z t. — The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (widi X4 Illustra- 
tions) z V. — Mornings in Florence z y. 

Russell, V7. Clark. 

A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The " Lady 
Maud" 2 V. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Russell, George V7. £. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has kept a Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's 
Log-Book X V. 

Sala, George Augustus, | 1895. 

The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 

Saunders, John. 

Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v. — A Noble Wife 2 v. 

Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 

Cooper), 

Joaa Menyweatber , and other Tales 

^ ^' --Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 

^ »' - TbeHis^h Mills a V. — Sebastian i v. 



Complete List. 
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Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 

t 1903. 
My Official Wife z v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing z v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 V. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — The 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter of Judas 
z ▼. — In the Old Chateau z v. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita s ▼. — Checked 
Through 2 v. — A Modem Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. — In the House of His 
Friends 2 v.— The M^rstery of a Shipyard 2 v. 
— A Monte Cristo m Khaki z ▼. 

Schreiner, Olive. 

Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
land z V. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 

Waverley (with Portrait) z v. — The 
Antiquary z v. — Ivanhoo z v. — Kenil- 
worth z V. — Quentin Durward z v. — Old 
Mortality z v. — Gruy Mannering z ▼. — 
Rob Roy z v. — The Pirate z v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel z v. •— The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose z v. — The Brido 
of Lammermoor z v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 V. — The Monastery z v. — The 
Abbot z v. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock z v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth z v. — Anne of 
Geierstein z y. 

Seeley, Prof. J. R., M.A.,f 1895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 V. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land z ▼. — Goethe z v. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, f 1906. 

Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 

Shakespeare, William, j- 16 16. 

Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays z v. 

Shakespeare' i Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at M 0,30. each number. 

Sharp, W^illiam: vide Miss 
Howard and Swinburne. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, f 1822. 
A Se\ec\\on tcom\»a'^oc.TQ& x^^. 

S\ieppataL,\i\aJCa^a.TvVKm>^^\V^'y^, 
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Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 

t i^"6. 
The Dramatic Works z v. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 
John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaise x v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C, C.B. 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 v. 

Smedley, F. E. : vide Author of 

"Frank Fairlegh." 

Smollett, Tohias, f 177 1. 
Roderick Random x v. — Humphry 
Clinker x v. — Pereg^rine Pickle 2 v. 

"Society in London," Author of. 
Society in London. By a Foreigpa 
Resident i v. 

Somerville, E. GB., & Martin 

Ross. 

Naboth's Vineyard z v. — All on the 
Lish Shore x v. 

"Spanish Brothers, the," Author 

of 
The Spanish Brothers 2 t. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 

The History of England 7 V. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the. Lord 2 y. — In the 
Guardianship of God i y. 

Steevens, G. W., j- 1900. 
From Capetown to Ladysmith x y. 

Sterne, Laurence, f 1768. 

Tristram Shandy i v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) x v. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, f 1 894. 

Treasure Island i v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage i y. — 
Kidnapped x v. — The Black Arrow x v. — 
TheMaster of Ballantrae x y. — The Merry 
Men, etc. x y. — Across the Plains, etc. z y. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments x y. — 
Catriona x y. — Weir of Hermiston x y. — 
St. Ives 2 y. — In the South Seas 2 y. — 
Tales and Fantasies x y. 

"Still Waters,*"*. Author of (Mrs. 
Fa.vd), 
Still Waters 1 r. — Dorothy iv. — De 
Ciessy X y. — XJncle Ralph x v. — Maiden 



Sbters x v. — Martha Brown ly. — Vanessa 

I V. 

Stirling, M. C : vide G. M. Craik. 
Stockton, Frank R. (Am.). 

The House of Martha x y. 

"Story of a Penitent Soul, the," 

Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul x y. 

" Story of Ehzabeth, the," Author 
of: vide Miss Thackeray. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 

(Am.), t 1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 y. — 
A Key to Unde Tom's Cabin 2 y. — Dred 
2 y. — The Minister's Wooing x y. — Old- 
town Folks 2 y. 

"Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 

vide Mrs. Mackamess. 

Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swifl), 

t 1745. 
Gulliver's Travels x v. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 
Atalanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) I y. — Love's Cross-Currents x y. 

S3rmonds, John Addington, 

t 1893. 
Sketches in Italy x v. — New Italian 
Sketches x v. 

Tallent>Te, S. G. : v, H. S. Merri« 

man. 

Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 y. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, f 1893. 
Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2 v. — At Odds 2 v. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, f 1876. 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

Templeton: vide Author of 
"Horace Templeton." 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), f 1 892. 

Poetical Works 8 y. — Queen Mary 
X y. — Harold x y. — Becket ; The Cup ; 
The Falcon i v. — Locksley Hall , sixt^ 
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Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, f 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 V. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond a v. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century x v. — TbeNewcomes 4 V. — The 
Virginians 4 V. — The Four Georges ; 
I^ovel the Widower i v, — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 V. — Denis Duval x v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 

1 V. —The Irish Sketch Book a v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (Mrs. Ritchie). 

The Story of Elizabeth i v. — The Village 
on the Qlff z v. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard's Kesrs, and other Stories z v. — 
Five Old Friends x v. — Miss Angel x v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales x v. — 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales xv. — PVom 
an Island. A Story and some Essays i y. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales x v. — Madame 
de Sivign^; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson's Divagations i v. — A Book 
of Sibyls XV. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs x v. 

Thomas a Kempis: v. Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne a y. — On Guard a v. >~ 
Walter Goring a v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account ay. — Only Herself 

2 V. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 

Thomson, James, j- 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

"Thoth," Author of. 
Thoth X V. 

"Tim," Author of. 
Tim X V. 

Trafford, F. G.: v, Mrs. Riddell. 

Trevelyan, Right Hon. Sir 
George Otto. 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 v. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay a v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) a v. 

Trois-Etoiles, vide Grenville: 
Murray. 

TroUope, Anthony, f 1882. 
Doctor Thorne a v. — The Bertrams 
2 V. — The Warden x v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — llie 
West Indie* tv, — Framlejr Parsonage 2 v. 
— North America J v. — Orley Farm 3 v. 
— /Jf^^Ae/ Ray a v, — The Small House 
at AJIiagrton jr. — Can you forgive her? 



3 V. — The Belton Estate 2 v. — Nina 
Balatka x v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v. — The Claverings 2 v. — Phineas 
Finn ^v. — He knew he was right 3 v. — 
The Vicar of Bullhampton 2 y. — Sir Harry 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite x v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere x v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 V. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil i v. — The Way we 
live now 4 V. — The Prime Minister 4 V. — 
The American Senator 3 V. — South Africa 

2 V. — Is He Popenjoy ? 3 V. — An Eye for 
an Eye x v. — John Caldigate 3 V. — Cousin 
Henry x v. — The Duke's Children 3 V. — 
Dr. Wortle's School i v. — Ayala's Angel 

3 V. — The Fixed Period x v. — Marion Fay 
2 V. — Kept in the Dark i v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories x v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories x y. — La M^re 
Bauche, and other Stories x v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories i y. — 
An Autobiography x v. — An Old Man's 
Love X V. 

TroUope, T. Adolphus, f 1892. 
The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 v. 
— A Siren 2 v. 

Trowbridge, W. R. H. 

The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
X V. — A Girl of the Multitude x y. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg x v. — A 
Dazzling Reprobate x v. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 

Clemens) (Am.). 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer x y. — 
The Innocents Abroad ; or , The New 
Pilgrims' Progress 2 y. — A Tramp Abroad 
2 V. — "Roughing it" x v. — The In- 
nocents at Home x v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. x v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 V. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
XV. — Huckleberry Finn 2 y. — Selections 
from American Humour x v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. •— The 
American Claimant x v. — The jQ 1 000 000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories x v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad x v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson XV. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v. — Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales i v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 y. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. x v. — The 
$ 50,000 Bec^xxest, «>.TMi Otber Stories i v. — 

"Two CosTCvo^, >Oafcr K>a5^Qt <2S., 
The Two Co%tao» \ ^. 
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Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
Brothers 2 v. — The Face of Clay i v. — 
Her Son 1 v. — The Hill x v. 

"Venus and Cupid," Author of. 

Venus and Cupid x ▼. 

"Vira," Author of. 
Vfera 1 V. — The HStel du Petit St. 
Jean i v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v. — Ninette x v. 

Victoria R. I. 

Leaves fiom the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to z86x z v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 x v. 

"Virginia," Author of. 
Virginia x v. 

Vi^etelly, Ernest Alfred. 

With Zola in England x v. 

Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2 v. — Cousins 
2 V. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget i v. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 

Russia 3 V. 

Wadlace, Lew. (Am.), "f 1905. 
Ben-Hur 2 y. 

Warburton, Eliot, f 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross 2 v. — 
Darien 2 v. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 

Robert Elsmere 3 V. — David Grieve 
3v. — MissBretherton x v. — Marcella 3 v. 
Bessie Costrell x v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 V. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 

— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
FenMrick's Career 2 v, 

Warner, Susan vzVfe: WetherelL 

Warren, Samuel, f 1877. 
Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 V. — Now and Then 
IV. — The Lily and the Bee x v. 

"Waterdale Neighbours, the," 

Authorof: v. Justin McCarthy. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 
Aylwin 2 v. 

Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. x v. — The War 
of the Worlds i v. — The Invisible Man i v. 

— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreaa x v. — When the Sleeper 
Wnkes iv. — Tales of Space and Time 1 v. 

— Tbo PJattaer Story, and Others x v. — 
LoveaadMr, Lewisham i v.—TheWhee\s 



of Chance x v. — Anticipations x v. —The 
First Men in the Moon x v. — The Sea Lady 
I V. — Mankind in the Making 2 v. — Twelve 
Stories and a Dream x v. — The Food of 
the Gods x v. — A Modem Utopia i v. — 
Kipps 2 V. — In the Days of the Comet i v. 

— The Future in America x v. 

Westbury, Hugh. 
Acte 2 V. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan 

Warner) (Am.), f 1885. 

The wide, wide World x v. — Queechy 

2 V. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2 v. — 

Say and Seal 2 v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Weyman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf i v. — The Story 
of Franc'Ts Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black x v. — 
Under the Red Robe x v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 V. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France x v. — The Red Cockade 2 v. 

— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 

— Sophia 2 V. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In 
Kings' B3rways x v. — The Long Night 2 v. 

— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender x v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. 

"Whim, a, and its Conse- 
quences," Author of. 
A Whim, and its Consequences x v. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 

The Awakening of Mary Fen wick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin x v. -The West End 2 v. 
— The New Christians x v. — Park Lane 2 v. 
— The Countess and The King's Diary x v. 

— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire's Daughter x v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim i v. — The System 2 v. — 
The Patient Man x v. — Mr. John Strood 
IV. — The Eight Guests 2 v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol x v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 

The Island; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality i v. — No. 5 John Street t v. 
—The Life of Paris i v.— The YellowVan x v. 

— Ring in the New x v. 

Whitman, Sidney. 
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— Conversations with Prince Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Whitman i v. — Life of 
the Emperor Frederick 2 ▼. 

"Who Breaks— Pa3rs,'* Author 
of: vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Whyte Melville, George J.: 

viJe Melville. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Timothy's Quest x v. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope's English Ex- 
periences XV. — Penelope's Irish Experi- 
ences IV. — Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
IV. — The Affair at the Inn i v. (By K, D. 
Wig^n, M. & J. Findlater, and Allan 
McAulay.) — Rose o' the River x v. — 
New Chronicles of Rebecca i v., 

Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). 
Pembroke i v. — Madelon x v. — Jerome 
2 V. — Silence, and other Stories x v. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. x v. 

Williamson, C N. & A. M. (Am.). 
The Lightning Conductor x v. 

Wills, a J., vide F. a Philips. 
Winter, Mrs. J. S. 

Regimental Legends z y. 

Wood, Charles: vide Author of 

«« Buried Alone." 
Wood, H. F. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard x v. 
Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 

Ludlow), t 1887. 
East Lynne 3 V. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Vemer's Pride^v. — The Shadow of Ash - 
Wdyat 3 V. — Trevlyn Hold 2 ▼. — Lord 
Oakbum's Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 V. — Mildred Arkell 2 ▼. — St. Martin's 
Eve 2 V. — Elster's Folly 2 v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 ▼. — Orville College x v. — 
A Life's Secret x v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 v. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 
2 v. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2 v. — The Foggy Night at OfFord ; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Night- Walk 
over the Mill Stream x v. — Within the 
Maze 2 V. — The Master of Ghreylands 2 v. 

— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Toid in the 
Twilight 2 V. — Adam Grainger x v. — 
Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court 
Netherleigh 2 ▼. — (The following by 

Johaay Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 

Other Tales x v.— ATale of Sin, and Other 

2a/aff I v.— Anne, and Other Tales x v. — 

ITie Myatery of Jessy Page, and Other 



Tales I V. — Helen Whitney's Wedding, 
and Other Tales x v. — The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, and Other Tales x v. 

Woodroffe, Daniel. 

Tangled Trinities i v. — The Beauty-Shop 

X V. 

Woods, Margaret L. 

A Village Tragedy i v. — The Vaga- 
bonds IV. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Invader x v. 

Wordsworth, William, f 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 

Wraxall, Lascelles, f 1865. 
Wild Oats I V. 

Yates, Edmund, j- 1894. 

Land at Last 2 v. — Broken to Harness 2 v. 

— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 V. — The Rock Ahead 2 v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 V. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 
2 V. — Nobody's Fortune 2 v. — Castaway 
2 V. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 V. — The Impending Sword 2 v. — 
Two, by Tricks i v, — A Silent Witness 
2 V. — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 

Yeats: vide Levett- Yeats. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
The Heir of RedclyfEe 2 ▼. — Heartsease 
2 V. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2 v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v, — The Trial 
2 V. — The Clever Woman of the Family 
2 v. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 

— The Danvers Papers ; The Prince and 
the Page x v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2V. — The two Guardians x v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 V. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 

— Lady Hester i v. — My Young Alcides 
2 v. — The Three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 v. — Magnum Bonum 2 v. — Love 
and Life x y. — Unknown to History 2 v. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v. — The 
Armourer's Prentices 2 v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield 2 v. — Nuttie's Father 
2 V. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses i v. — That Stick i v. — 
Grisly Grisell x v. — The Long Vacation 
2 V. — Modem Broods x v. 

"Young Mistley," Author of: 

vide Henry Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. — Ghetto 

"Z. zr 

The 'W oxVd ^ltv^l ^^u». ^ ^ « 



Series for the Young. 



30 Volumes. Ptiblished with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors, Vide p. i. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 

Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About: — z ▼. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 
t 1880. 

Ministering Children x v. 

Craik, Mrs. (MissMulock),f 1887. 
Our Year x v. — Three Tales ifor Boys 
IV. — Three Tales for Girls x v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales x v. 

Bdgeworth, Maria, \ 1849. 

Moral Tales x v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 

Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 

t ^^n- 

The Pearl Fountain , and other Fairy- 
Tales X V. 

Lamb, Charles & Mary, -j* 1834 
and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare x v. 

Marryat, Captain, \ 1848. 
Masterman Ready x v. 



Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 
Rex and Regina x v. 

Montgomery, Florence. 

The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
BaU I V. 

*• Ruth and her Friends," Author 
of. 

Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls i v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, \ 1887. 

William Allair x v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear-Guard of the 
Grand Army x v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word x v. — The 
Stokesley Secret x v. — Countess Kate x v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-0£Bce XV. — Henrietta's Wish 
XV. — Kings of England i v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie i v. 
— P's and Q 'si v. — AuntCharlotte'sStories 
of English History x v. — Bye-Words iv. — 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. i v. 



Collection of German Authors. 

5/ Volumes. Translations from^ the German^ published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may he imported into any country. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Auerbach, Berthold, f 1882. 

On the Heights, (Second Edition) 3 V. — 
Brigitta IV. — Spinoza 2 v. 

Ebers, Georg, f 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
2 v. — Homo Sum 2 v. — The Sisters [Die 
Schwestem] 2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqu6, De la Motte, f 1843. 

Undine, Sintram, etc. i v. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, j- 1876. 
Poems (Second Edition) x v. 

GdrJacb, Wilhelm. 
Friace Bismarck (with Portrait) i v. 



Goethe, W. v., f 1832. 

Faust I V, — Wilhelm Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship 2 V. 

Gutzkow, Karl, f 1878. 
Through Night to Light i v. 

Hacklander, F. W., f 1877. 

Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] i v. 

HauflF, Wilhelm, f 1827. 
Three Tales i v. 

Heyse, PauL 

L' Arrabiata, etc. x v. — The Dead Lake^ 
etc. XV. — B^LtV^^xo^&'aL, ^\k.. -v '^ . 



30 Tatuhnitz Edition, Collection of German Authors^ Students* Series. 



Kohn, Salomon. 

Gabriel z v. 

Lessing, G. E., f 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia Gralotti x v. 

Lewald, Fanny, \ 1889. 
Stella 2 V. 

MarUtt, E., f 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesscben] 2 v. 

Nathusius, Maria, + 1857. 

Joachim v. Kamern, and Diary of a 
Poor Young Lady i v. 



Reuter, Fritz, f 1874. 
In the Year '13 i v. — An old Story of 
my Farming Days [UtmineStromtid] 3 V. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean 
Paul), t 1825. 

Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 

Scheffel, Victor von, f i886. 

Ekkehard 2 ▼. 

Taylor, George. 
Klytia 2 v. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, f 1848. 

The Princess of Brunswick - Wolfen- 
biittel, etc. i y. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Special- W()rterbiicheni. 

Br. = Broschiert. Kart. =s Kartoniert. 



Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 
t 1873. 

The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Fritz 
Bisckoff, Br. jH 0,50. Kart. Ji 0,60. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson 

(Am.). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Ernst 
Groth. Br. Jh 1^0. Kart. jH 1,60. — An- 
merkungen und Worterbuch. Br. jH 0,40. 
Sara Crewe. Von Bertha Connell, Br. 
jtf 0,50. Kart. M 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und WSrterbuch. Br. jH 0,40. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). Von Dr. Ludiaig Herrig, Br. 
Ji x,oo. Kart. J$ 1,10. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 

t 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Bojrt. Von Dr. 
Otto Dost, Br. jH 0,80. ICart. Jh 0,90.— 
Worterbuch. Br. Jh 0,40. 

Dickens, Charles, j- 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe, Br. M z.20. Kart. jH 1,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. .^1,40. Kart.uli,50.— Worter- 
bacb (First and Second Series). Br. Jii,oo. 
A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
<^. TaK^eT-, Br. Ji 1,00. Kart. M i,to. 



Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 

Mrs. Cross), -j- 1880. 

The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H, 
Conrad, Br. Jt 1,70. Kart. Ji x,8o. 

Ewing,JulianaHoratia,-|- 1885. 

Jackanapes. Von E, Roos, Br. ulo,5o. 
Kart. Ji 0,60. — Wdrterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 

The Brownies ; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A. Miiller. Br. Ji 0,60. 
Kart. Ji 0,70. — Worterbuch Br. Ji 0,30. 

Timothys Shoes; An Idyll of Uie 
Wood; BenjyinBeastland. VonE. Roos. 
Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. Ji 0,80. — Worter- 
buch. Br. Ji 0,30. 

Franklin, Benjamin (Am.)^ 

t 1790. 

His Autobiography. Von Dr. Karl 
Feyerabend. I. Teil. Die Tugendjahre 
(1706^x730). Br. Ji 1,00. Kart. M i,xo. 
II. Teil. Die Mannesjafare (1731 bis 
1757). Mit einer Beigabe : The Way to 
Wealth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerabend. 
Br. Ji x,2o. Kart. Ji x,3o. 

Freeman, Edward A. f^892. 
Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C 
Balner, Br. ul 0,70. Kart. Ji 0,80. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 

t 1864. 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Von 
E. Roos, Br. M 0,70. Kart. jtf 0,80. — 
Anmerkungen undW5rterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Hughes, Thomas, \ 1898. 
Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr. /. 
Schmidt. 2 Parts. Br. U8 3»oo. Kart. 
jH 3,20. Fart I. apart. Br. jH 1,70. 
Kart. Jh x,8o. Part. II. apart. Br. Ul 1,30. 
Kart. Ji 1,40. 

Longfellow , Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), f 1882. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. H. 
Vamhagen. 2 Bande. Br. Ji 2,00. 
Kart. J6 2,20. i. Band apart. Br. J$ z,oo. 
Katt,JHx,io, 2.Bandapart. Br..>Kz,oo. 
Kart. Jl x,xo. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 
Babington, f 1859. 
England before the Restoration. (History 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. IV, 
Jhne. Br. jH 0,70. Kart. jH 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter H.) Von 
Dr. W.Ikne. Br. u($z,oo. Kart. Ji($z,zo. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
W on Y>T. Immanuel Schmidt. Br. «^x,oo. 
Kart. uK x,zo. 

Lord Chve. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. Thum. Br. Ji x,40. Kart. Jt 1,50. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum, 
Br. Ji 0,60. Kart. M 0^0. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. TTium. Br. j^ 1,50. 
Kart. M x,6o. 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32 — 35 of "A 
History of our own Times.") Von Dr.w4. 
iiamann, Br. Ji 0,60. Kart. Ji 0,70. 
— Worterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 



Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood. Von Dr. R. Palm. Br. 
jH 1,60. Kart. jH x,7o. — Worterbuch. 
Br. jH 0,40. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 

The Talisman. Von Dr. R, Dressel, 
Br. M x,6o. Kart. Ji i,jo. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. //. Loschhom. Br. Ji x,50. 
Kart. M x,6o. — Wdrterbuch. Br. «4(o,50. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H, Loschhom, Br. jH i,yo, 
Kart. Ji x,8o. 

Shakespeare, William, + 1616. 

Twelfth Night ; or, What you will. Von 
Dr. //, Conrad. Br. .^1,40. Kart. Ji x,50. 

Julius Caesar. Von Dr. Jmmanuel 
Schmidt. Br. jH x,oo. Kart. jH z,xo. 

Macbeth.Von 'Dr.ImmanuelSchmidt. 
Br. Jt x,oo. Kart. J6 x,xo. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord MaHon), 

t 1875. 

Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. 17x3 — X783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krummacher, Br. ji 1,20. 
Kart. M x,3o. 

The Seven Yeags' War. Von Dr. M, 
Krummacher, Br. jH x,20. Kart. Jk x,30. 

Tennyson, Alfred Lord, f 1892. 

Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. jH 0,70. Kart. 
Jt 0,80. — Worterbuch. IBr. jH 0,20. 

Thackeray, W. M. f 1863. 

Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George Boyle, 
Br. M x,20. Kart. Jk x,30. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the Fear- 
less. Von E. Roos. Br. M 0,90. Kart. 
Ji x,oo. — WSrterbucb. Br. Jk 0,20. 



Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Each Volume, bound Ji 2,25. 



FUr Deutsche, 
Englirche Conversationssprache von 
A, Schlessing, 4. Stereotypaufl. 
Franz6sische Conversationssprache 
von L. Rollin, 2, Stereotypauft. 
Russischc Conversationsspraclie 
YQB Dr, Z, JCoiransky. 



For English students, 

German Language of Conversation 
by A, Schlessing, 

X I* usage des ftxidiants fra-*t^a.\s.. 
L, RolUn ^X. WoVf ^a-^S ^ 



Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 

For sale and for use in all countries. 

Crown 8vo. 

English-German and German-English. (James.) Fortieth Edition, 

Sewed Ji 4,50. Bound J^ 5,00. 
English-French and French-English. (James & Moii:.) Seventeenth, 

entirely new and modern Edition, Sewed Ji 5,00. Bound Ji 6,00. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (James & Grassi.) Twelfth 

Edition, Sewed ^ 5>oo. 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 

in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modem 
terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Sewed Ji 29,00. 
Bound in doth jH 32,00. Bound in half-morocco Ji 33,50. 
Vol. I. Fran9ais- Allemand-Anglais. si^e Edition, Avec an grand 
Supplement de 1901. Broche jH 10,00. Reli6 en tdile M xx,oo. Reli^ en 
demi-raaroquin M xx,50. Supplement separ^ment M 2,00. 
Vol. II. English-German-French, sth Edition, With a larg^ Supple- 
ment published in X902. Sewed M xo,oo. Bound in cloth jH ix,oo. ]^und 
in half-morocco jH xx,50. Supplement separately M 2,00. 
Vol. III. Deutsch- Englisch -Franzdsisch. 4, Auflage, Mit einem 
Nachtrage von 1902. Brosch. Ji 9,00. Geb. in Leinen M xo,oo. Geb. in 
Halbfrz. Ji 10,50. Nachtrag einzeln Mi x,oo. 

Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Bound ^ 2,25. Sewed M i»5o. 

TJiese Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date, 
English-German and German-English. Twenty-ninth Edition. 
English-French and French-English. Thirtieth Edition. 
English-ItaliaxFand Italian-English. Twenty-second Edition, 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Twenty-eighth Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Fifteenth Edition, 
Franz5sisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzosisch. Elfte Auflage, 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Siebente Auflage. 
Espag^ol-Fran9ais et Fran9ais-Espagnol. Quatrieme Edition. 

Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (Koiransky.) 
Fiinfte Auflage, Br. J$ 3,00. Geb. Ji 4,00. 

Imperial 4o. 

Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (Rioutini & Bulle.) 
2 B^de. I. Band. 4. Auflage, 2. Band. 3. Auflage. Br. ^ 18,00. 
Geb. M 20,00. Halbmarokko M 23,00. 

Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (Tolhausen.) 2 Bde. 4.ver' 
hesserte Auflage, Br..^ 15,00. Geb.^ I7»50. Halbmarokko u^ 20,50. 

Imperial 80. 

HebrSisch-chaldaisches Handwdrterbuch iiber das Alte Testament 

(FCrst.) 2 Bande. Dritte Auflage. J6 13,50. 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. (F0rst.) Translated from the German. 

Fifth Edition, J6 19,00. 

Handwfirterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. (Weber.) Vierund- 
zivanztgste Auflage, Br. J^ 6,00. 
Handbuch der FremdwSrter. ( Webek."^ SiebaeHnte Aujlage.^x. jt^-^fA> 

BERNHAILD TAXJCHSYTL, \KffiTiSi. 
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Latest Volumes: 

3908/9. Tally Ho! By Helen Mathers. 

3910. Unto this Last and Munera Pulveris. By John Ruskin. 

3911/ 1 2. The Woman's Victory and Other Stories. By 

Maarten Maartens. 
3913/14. The Dream and the Business. By John Oliver Hobbes. 
3915. Set in Authority. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
3916/17. The Guarded Flame. By W. B. Maxwell. 
3918. Outdoor Pastimes' of an American Hunter. By^, 

Theodore Roosevelt. (With Portrait.) ; , 

3919/20. The Call of the Blood. /By Robert Hichens. 
3921. Memoirs of my Dead Life. By George Moore. 
^g2 2l2^. Prisoners. By Mary Cholmondeley. 
3924. Rick of Pook's Hill. By Rudyard Kipling. 
3925/26. Paul. By E. F. Benson. 
3927. In the Days of the Comet. By H. G. Wells. 
3928/29. Sophy of Kravonia. By Antliony Hope. 
3930. The Youngest Miss Mowbray. By B. M. Croker. 
3931/32. Chippinge. By Stanley J. Weyman. 

3933. Rezanov. By Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 

3934. The Matrimonial Lottery. By Charlotte O'Conpr Eccles. 
3935/36. Sir Nigel. By A. Conan Doyle. 

3937/38. A Lady of Rome. By F. Marion Crawford. 

3939. Whom God hath joined. By Arnold Bennett. 

3940. The Lady Evelyn. By Max Pemberton. 

3941. A Barrister's Courtship. By F. C. Philips. -^'V 

3942. The Future in America. By H. G. Wells. 
3943/44. The Far Horizon. By Lucas Maletj?^ 

77/^ Ta7cchnttz Edition is to he had, 0/ all Book- 
s^f//^fy and Rathvay Libraries on the Contineut, ^rxct 
^ ^.60, or 2 /rabies per vohimt. A ''^''^f''\^^ 
^^^-ueq/^/^e Tauchniii Edition is attached to tHis-u^ork, 



